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“THE ‘NEW MILITARY HISTORY’ is new in its concern for military history as a 
part of the whole of history, not isolated from the rest, for the military as a pro- 
jection of society at large, for the relationships of the soldier and the state, for mil- 
itary institutions and military thought.”! So wrote Russell Frank Weigley, one of 
the most accomplished and respected military historians of the latter half of the 
twentieth century. Professor Weigley’s influence on military history extends be- 
yond academics to the military sphere. His books and articles have influenced 
military thought and professional military education. His lectures have been 
heard in university classrooms and service academies throughout the United 
States and Europe. Yet although many are familiar with his writings and teach- 
ings, most know relatively little about the man himself: the events that inspired 
him to become a historian and the varied interests he pursued outside the class- 
room. What follows is a brief biography that may help the reader understand the 
teacher, the author, and the mentor who touched the lives of so many both on 
and beyond the college campus. 

Weigley was born on July 2, 1930, in Reading, Pennsylvania. His nearly life- 
long interest in military history—especially the history of the American Civil 
War—was an inheritance. His middle name honored his great-great uncle, Fran- 
cis Adam Weigley, who served in the 7th Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry from 
1861 to 1864. Francis Weigley died of wounds in a Confederate prison but not 
before he sent his brother, Jacob (Russell Weigley’s great-grandfather), letters 
that resonated with succeeding generations of the family. Living only ninety 
miles from the battlefield of Gettysburg, the Weigley family traveled there every 
year throughout Russell Weigley’s childhood and adolescence. ‘The images that 
the place evoked stirred the youngster to study its history. As a youth, he spent 
the summer mowing the lawn at Reading’s Charles Evans Cemetery, where he 
tended the grave of a noted Union cavalry commander, Major General David 
McMutrtrie Gregg. Weigley took an interest in Gregg’s life and, eventually, mil- 
itary history in general. 


1. Russell F. Weigley, ed., New Dimensions in Military History: An Anthology (San 
Rafael, CA: Presidio, 1975), 11. 
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In 1948 Weigley graduated from Reading High School and began studying for 
his bachelor’s degree at the local institution of higher learning, Albright Col- 
lege. He had planned to study law, but during his junior year a history professor 
persuaded him to enter that field instead. Weigley not only excelled immediately 
in his new discipline but also developed a facility for mathematics. He found that 
working complex trigonometry and calculus equations sharpened his mind and 
thus made him a better student of history. 

In 1952 Weigley graduated from Albright with straight A’s, only the third or 
fourth student to achieve that distinction. He then entered the graduate program 
in history at the University of Pennsylvania, where he received his master’s de- 
gree in 1953. At once he began studying for his doctorate under the supervision 
of Roy F. Nichols, whose antebellum political study, The Disruption of American 
Democracy, had received the Pulitzer Prize for history four years earlier. In 1956, 
after only two and a half years of study, Weigley was awarded the PhD. During 
the next two years he served as a history instructor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. One of his colleagues, Richard Dunn, recalls that the new man gained a 
reputation as the “Young Turk” of the faculty, whose infectious commitment to 
the teaching of history motivated his colleagues and helped improve the de- 
partment’s curriculum. 

While working on his doctorate, Weigley made daily trips by train to and from 
his hometown. During one such commute he met his future wife, Emma Seifrit, 
also a resident of Reading, who was studying for her master’s degree in nutrition 
at Drexel Institute of Technology (later Drexel University). The chance meeting 
would lead to a long and loving marriage. No wonder the fledgling historian de- 
veloped an abiding interest in trains and took every opportunity to ride them 
when traveling. 

In 1958, Professor Weigley began teaching American intellectual history at 
Drexel Institute. He was extremely fond of the course and hoped to teach it in his 
later career at Temple University. Regrettably, the demands placed on him to lec- 
ture in military history left him no time to do so. While he was at Drexel, his first 
book, Quartermaster General of the Union Army, based on the doctoral dissertation 
he had produced under Professor Nichols, was published. For many years it re- 
mained the only full-length biography of Montgomery C. Meigs, who managed 
the supply system that supported the Northern war effort. The volume remains an 
important tool for understanding the logistical system of the Union forces. 

In 1962, Weigley was appointed associate professor of history at Temple Uni- 
versity. That year his second book, ‘Towards An American Army: Military Thought 
from Washington to Marshall, was released to great acclaim. It established his 
reputation as analyst and interpreter of the role of the military in American so- 
ciety. One of his former students, Marc Gallicchio, remembers how the profes- 
sor would warn his students that military history was not an idyll for buffs but a 
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serious subject worthy of rigorous inquiry. Weigley was determined that they 
come to understand the ways in which the American military had influenced the 
life of a fundamentally antimilitaristic nation. An examination question with 
which his students would become familiar was: “Discuss how the United States 
has attempted to reconcile the existence of a military establishment with repub- 
lican institutions.” 

Russ Weigley and Emma Seifrit were married on July 27, 1963. They took up 
permanent residence in Philadelphia, a city both had come to love. They pur- 
chased a house in Center City within walking distance of Temple; in later years 
Russ proudly noted that he had never driven to work. Emma, who received her 
doctorate from New York University in 1971 and later taught at Penn, also en- 
joyed the accessibility of their Center City home, which soon became a gather- 
ing place for students, colleagues, and friends. 

In 1964 Weigley became chairperson of ‘Temple’s history department. Two 
years later he was granted tenure and promoted to full professor. Although deeply 
involved in his teaching, he indulged many other interests, one of the foremost 
being baseball. He had played the game as a youngster and had become a fan of 
both of Philadelphia’s major league teams: the hapless but lovable Phillies and 
the more elite and successful Athletics. He never completely recovered from the 
Athletics’ move to Kansas City in 1955. Over the years he considered develop- 
ing a course on baseball as a mirror of American society but never found the 
time to do so. His talent for mathematics enabled him to master the records and 
statistics of the sport, and he unfailingly marked a player’s passing in his well- 
worn copy of The Baseball Encyclopedia. 

His hometown sports allegiances were long-lasting and sometimes painful. 
Herbert Ershkowitz, a fellow professor at Temple, remembers riding with Wei- 
gley when returning from a meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
during which Weigley listened intently to a Phillies’ playoff game. When it be- 
came obvious that the team would lose, he abruptly turned off the radio. Russ 
couldn’t stand to hear his team go down to defeat. He once declared that to be a 
Phillies’ fan was the acid test of loyalty. Rooting for a team that lost so often and 
so abjectly was a frustrating experience but one that built character and fostered 
a sense of commitment. When he attended a game between the Phillies and the 
Oakland Athletics soon after interleague play began, he found himself torn be- 
tween his allegiance to the Phillies and his fondness for the club that had bro- 
ken his heart not by losing but by leaving town for greener pastures, larger 
crowds, and gaudier uniforms. 

Baseball was not the only sport Weigley followed intently. He became a fan of 
Big Five basketball in Philadelphia. He and Emma attended as many games at 
the Palestra as their busy schedules permitted. He also occupied a Municipal Sta- 
dium (and later a Veterans Stadium) seat during the annual Army-Navy football 
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game, which he often attended in company with one of his former graduate stu- 
dent, Colonel Jerry Comello of the U.S. Army. It was this variety of interests that 
made Weigley such a fascinating person to talk to and learn from. 

For one academic year, 1967-68, Weigley served as a visiting professor at Dart- 
mouth College in Hanover, New Hampshire. During this period his History of 
the United States Army, a volume in the Macmillan Wars of America series, was 
published. The book details the growth and development of the U.S. Army from 
the small defense force of an insular nation to the highly polished weapon of a 
major world power. The book appeared as the United States found its global mil- 
itary commitments on the rise; thus, the author’s analysis of the army’s relation- 
ship to American society at large was especially timely. Weigley noted that the 
tortuous course and political complexity of the still-unfolding war in Vietnam 
had begun to strain the nation’s civil-military bonds, and he suggested that un- 
less the nation as a whole united in support of the conflict, victory was unattain- 
able. Events would prove him correct. 

When the young professor joined the Temple faculty, military history was not 
part of the curriculum. For that matter, the course that covered the Civil War was 
a superficial overview of battles and campaigns with little attempt to place the 
conflict in a political or social context. No offering explored the part played by 
the military in the growth and modernization of the nation or gave serious at- 
tention to military strategy or policy. Thus, Weigley had to develop from scratch 
a course embracing these and other themes that he considered integral to an ap- 
preciation of war and war makers. He firmly believed that only by studying war 
in all its aspects could a nation find ways to avoid it. 

His growing reputation as an interpreter of strategy, tactics, and policy won 
him the respect and admiration of military educators. In 1973-74 he occupied 
the Harold Keith Johnson Chair as Visiting Professor of Military History at the 
U.S. Army Military History Institute (USAMHI), Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylva- 
nia. His association with the USAMHI and the Army War College of which it was 
a part provided a further spur to his reputation while enabling him to forge 
enduring relationships with colleagues, both military and civilian. One friend 
acquired at Carlisle was Dr. Richard J. Sommers, the USAMHP’s archivist/ 
historian. Among other memories, Sommers recalls their shared passion for col- 
lecting toy soldiers and wargaming with them. He recalls, too, the insignia-laden 
neckties they sported in each other’s company: 


Every time we met over all those years—scores of occasions, really —our 
gaze first fixed on each other’s cravat, as, for instance, I would see him wear- 
ing a powder blue tie with white shakos, and he would espy my brown tie 
with two kepis, one Federal and one Confederate. ‘To symbolize my ap- 
preciation for all that he contributed to Richmond Redeemed [Sommers’s 
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198] study of a critical period in the Petersburg Campaign], I gave him a 
navy blue tie (rather his favorite color, I daresay) full of mounted knights 
with drawn swords—the only kind of armored wartfare, I made clear to him, 
that was worthy of study. Relatively more recent soldiers in armor, British 
Royal Horse Guards, adorned the medium blue tie with which I thanked 
him for addressing the Harrisburg Civil War Round Table in April of 1986. 

Such symbols suggest still stronger significance, beyond even professional 
interest and profound gratitude and personal friendship. Civil War soldiers 
said it best, when referring to some other unit or some other commander 
whose steadfast reliability on the battlefield they knew that they could count 
on when committed to combat. “He'll do to tie to,” the soldiers would say. So 
too with the Great Scholar and the Good Friend Russ Weigley: “He'll do to 
tie to.” 


Weigley’s ability to win and hold friends would characterize him throughout 
his life. As he became more prominent in the history community, he refused to 
develop a sense of self-importance or become distant or unapproachable. In 
many ways he was a private person, as is every gentleman worthy of the name. 
He never thrust himself upon others, never burdened students or colleagues with 
his personal cares and concerns. Still, when permitted sustained contact with 
him, a person would come away with a sense not only of knowing something of 
the eminent scholar, the dedicated teacher, but of having touched, and been 
touched by, his essential humanity: his patience and kindness, his unpreten- 
tiousness, his wit, his perceptivity, and his genuine interest in and concern for 
those who shared his world. 

Beginning in the 1970s, Weigley devoted an increasing amount of time to 
rearing his children. On April 26, 1973, he and Emma were blessed with the 
birth of a son, Jared. Three years and one month later, Jared was joined by a sis- 
ter, Catherine. The Weigleys spent many days squiring their children not only 
to playgrounds and soccer fields but also to historical sites and theaters showing 
movies that the parents considered educational as well as entertaining. Jared 
Weigley, who would go on to a career as a film producer and writer, remembers 
his father as an avid movie buff. Realistic images of military operations, such as 
offered by Stanley Kubrick’s World War I classic Paths of Glory —the elder Wei- 
gley’s favorite film—influenced his literary depictions of combat. 

The year 1973 saw the publication of Weigley’s most influential work, The 
American Way of War: A History of United States Military Strategy and Policy. 
‘The book, which attained high standing in both military and academic circles, 
examines “the development of American military strategy and tactics, both in 
theory and practice, integrating the concept of strategy as a political, economic, 
diplomatic, and psychological means for attaining war aims with the actual 
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application of strategic thought in war.”* The study explores the operations of 
George Washington’s little army, which was forced to fight a war of attrition; the 
tactics of the larger volunteer armies of the Union and Confederacy, whose com- 
manders sought in vain a Napoleonic-style victory of annihilation; the guerrilla 
techniques of the Indian-fighting U.S. Army; and the military-political strategy 
practiced by the huge multinational forces that waged the great wars of the twen- 
tieth century. In the book’s later chapters Weigley stresses that the emergence of 
nuclear weapons has both facilitated and complicated the quest for decisive mil- 
itary victory. He warns of the peculiar difficulties posed by low-intensity conflict 
and the insurgency tactics of the enemy that America fought in Southeast Asia, 
factors that appear to call for a sweeping review of U.S. military policy. 

The American Way of War not only won great acclaim for its author but, by in- 
creasing his stature in the profession, placed greater demands on his time and 
labor. Weigley’s course “The Military and American Society” prompted Reserve 
Officer Training Corps directors at other institutions to send their students to 
Temple. His graduate classes induced many officers stationed at Carlisle to make 
the three-hour trip to Philadelphia to study under him. Despite the increased 
graduate-level workload, he continued to teach undergraduate courses. At about 
this time, a review of history department policies recommended that, as befit his 
status, he should be required to teach only graduate students. A former col- 
league, Mark Haller, recalls that Weigley was aftronted by the gesture and re- 
fused to give up his undergraduate courses, much to the appreciation of those 
who took them. 

All who studied under Weigley were struck by his ability to lecture long and 
clearly without recourse to notes. His grasp of the course material was astound- 
ing; even the most obscure questions brought a prompt and learned response. 
One student remembers a classmate inquiring about one of innumerable U.S. 
Army regulations. Weigley floored the student not only by thoroughly explain- 
ing the regulation but by providing from memory a full citation of its source. 
Many of the talks that Weigley gave at universities, public forums, and military 
service schools were delivered sans notes. This remarkable proficiency also char- 
acterized the discourses he delivered in houses of worship. On the Sunday clos- 
est to the Fourth of July, he would preach at Philadelphia’s First Unitarian 
Church, effortlessly meshing historical and religious lessons without referring to 
a single note. In one sermon that remains vivid in his family’s mind, he con- 
tended that the Gettysburg Address superseded the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as the great statement of American ideals. In composing the Gettysburg 


Address, he believed, Abraham Lincoln had established a moral order that 


2. Russell F. Weigley, The American Way of War: A History of United States Military 
Strategy and Policy (New York and London: Macmillan, 1973), dust jacket copy. 
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guided the nation ever afterward. Although Weigley impressed his audiences 
with the sagacity of his observations, by dispensing with notes he left no written 
record of his lectures and sermons. We are left only with what he published, a 
rich legacy to be sure but one that might have been richer still. 

In 1981, Weigley’s study of the campaigns of 1944-45 in France and Ger- 
many, Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, was published to wide acclaim. Its descriptions 
of combat are so vivid that many readers supposed that Weigley himself had ex- 
perienced it. Among those so impressed was another Philadelphia historian, Pro- 
fessor David Burton of Saint Joseph’s College (now Saint Joseph’s University). 
Burton, who had served in Europe as an infantryman during the Battle of the 
Bulge and was wounded as the Allies advanced into Germany, greatly admired 
his colleague’s ability to convey the horrors of warfare as faced by the common 
soldier. He agreed with Weigley that combat shaped the way wars were con- 
ducted but that it was important to understand how the military functioned 
within the society that developed the policies under which it fought. 

Avolume that Weigley edited, published in 1982, bespoke his love for the city 
he called home. Philadelphia: A 300-Year History had special meaning for him, 
having begun under the editorship of his mentor at Penn. When Roy Nichols fell 
seriously ill, his most accomplished student took over the project. Russ was 
quickly confronted by daunting obstacles: some of those who had been engaged 
to contribute essays had died; others had failed to complete their work for other 
reasons. Although forced to recommission some contributions and to rewrite 
others that failed to meet his exacting standards, he shepherded the book to its 
completion. By the date of its publication it had evolved into a work of which he 
and those who had benefited from his editorial skills could be justly proud. 

In 1985 Weigley was named Distinguished University Professor, one of the first 
‘Temple faculty members so honored. Despite the ever-increasing demands made 
upon him by his teaching duties and off-campus contributions to his profession, 
he continued to find the time to help those who depended on him — undergrad- 
uates and grad students alike —for guidance. Many of the latter were not typical 
PhD candidates but rather were professionals, including army officers who under 
other advisors would not have progressed beyond the master’s degree. Regardless 
of their background and educational experience, Weigley encouraged his stu- 
dents to realize their full potential and to strive for the doctorate that many of 
them coveted. Better than they themselves, in many cases, he possessed an intu- 
itive knowledge of his students’ capabilities. His time-consuming commitment to 
them often meant a corresponding lack of time devoted to his writing projects and 
speaking commitments, yet he never subordinated their interests to his own. 

The personable relations that Weigley established with his students extended 
beyond the classroom, even beyond the campus. He regularly entertained them 
in his Center City home where, at the conclusion of every semester, he would 
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treat them to music, convivial conversation, and Fish House Punch, a tasty li- 
bation served in Philadelphia since the Colonial period. He took pride in prepar- 
ing this memorable concoction while being careful to warn against imbibing too 
freely lest one fall victim to its deceptively potent effects. 

Professor Weigley’s love of drawing, which he had indulged since early youth, 
was demonstrated in the artwork that adorned the personalized Christmas cards 
he sent to former students, relatives, and friends. A talented cartographer, he 
drew the base maps that illuminated the military operations detailed in some of 
his books. He had an abiding interest in music as well; for forty years Emma and 
he held season tickets to the renowned Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Weigley served in many administrative and editorial capacities beyond those 
he shouldered at Temple. For many years he was active in the affairs of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association and served as its president from 1975 to 1978. 
From 1983 until his death he was councilor of the association; edited its journal, 
Pennsylvania History; and chaired its publications committee. In 1974-79 and 
1987-91 he was a member of the Department of the Army’s historical advisory 
committee. From 199] until his death he sat on the Board of Directors of the 
American Committee on the History of the Second World War, and from 1977 
to 2004 he occupied a similar position in the World War II Studies Association. 
These and other professional attachments demanded increasing time and at- 
tention, but he refused to neglect his students. One of them, Thomas English, 
remembers visiting him at his home to discuss a reading assignment. The tele- 
phone rang, and Weigley excused himself to answer it but quickly returned to his 
guest. When English indicated that he gladly would have waited until Weigley 
could properly attend to the call—a matter, English surmised, of some impor- 
tance —his host would not hear of it: the student had an appointment with him 
and thus first claim to his attention. According priority to his students no matter 
the situation was an immutable core value of Russell Weigley. 

In 1989 Weigley was awarded the prestigious Samuel Eliot Morrison Prize, 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Military Institute. The ac- 
companying citation read: “To Dr. Russell F. Weigley, Temple University, for his 
large body of contributions to American military history in research and writing, 
reflecting a spectrum of scholarly activity contributing greatly to the field.”’ He 
continued to prove himself worthy of such accolades. In 199] his study of a sem- 
inal period in European military history, The Age of Battles: The Quest for Deci- 
sive Warfare from Breitenfeld to Waterloo, was released. An examination of 
strategy and tactics from the early seventeenth century through the Napoleonic 
Wars, the volume demonstrates that in the case of every European army other 


3. American Military Institute Headquarters Gazette, Summer 1989, 2. 
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than Great Britain’s, the quest for decisive military action and the attempt to 
make warfare a true extension of political policy had produced battlefield failure, 
social upheaval, and economic ruin. The work was widely praised by critics at 
home and abroad and was the recipient of an Outstanding Book Award from the 
Society for Military History. 

Other honors followed in rapid succession. In 1992 Weigley became the 
eighth holder of the U.S. Marine Corps Command and Staff College Founda- 
tion Chair of Military Affairs. The following year he was elected to membership 
in the American Philosophical Society, a Philadelphia institution of unequaled 
prestige. Concurrently, he achieved the status of 33rd Degree Freemason, the 
highest post one could attain in that international fraternity. Friends and associ- 
ates suggested that he also apply for entrance into Mensa, an organization whose 
members sported advanced IQs. Although he possessed the necessary qualifica- 
tions, he rejected the suggestion out of hand, believing the group not only ex- 
clusionary but also elitist and snobbish. 

As the 1990s drew to a close, Professor Weigley decided to retire from full-time 
teaching. He desired to spend more time with his family and to travel with 
Emma to places that his professional commitments had prevented them from 
visiting. He also wished to devote more attention to his writing, including the 
completion of a sequel to The Age of Battles covering European warfare through 
the end of World War I. Already, too, he had began work on a military-political- 
social study of the American Civil War, the conflict that, more than fifty years ear- 
lier, had instilled in him an avid interest in American history. As he confided to 
his students on more than one occasion, he considered himself, first and fore- 
most, a Civil War historian despite the wide-ranging scope of his interests and the 
works he had published on various subjects. 

The announcement οἱ Weigley’s retirement in 1998 prompted ‘Temple to 
name him Distinguished University Professor Emeritus. The school sponsored 
a retirement colloquium in his honor during which several of his former students 
presented papers that reflected the breadth and depth of their mentor’s influ- 
ence. Retirement tributes were also paid him by the Pennsylvania legislature, the 
Army War College, and the United States Military Academy. 

In retirement Weigley kept almost as busy as when carrying a full teaching 
load. He and Emma took a cruise to Alaska and a train ride across Canada. They 
also made an excursion from Philadelphia’s 30th Street Station to Reading and 
back, a journey that evoked memories of the day they had met forty years earlier. 
Back home, he kept active by teaching one graduate course each semester while 
also tending to his duties as codirector of the Center for the Study of Force and 
Diplomacy, an organization he had founded at Temple in concert with Profes- 
sor Richard Immerman, then-chairperson of the history department. In fulfill- 
ment of its mission, the center brought together students and former students to 
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speak, write, exchange ideas, and share interdisciplinary expertise on issues mil- 
itary and diplomatic. Somehow Weigley also found the time to supervise the 
doctoral progress of graduate students and to deliver papers before numerous 
professional, academic, civic, and fraternal organizations. 

In 2000, Weigley published what would prove to be his final book, A Great 
Civil War: A Military and Political History, 1861-1865. With this volume he 
came full circle from his days as a grad student and young professor, when his in- 
terests had centered on America’s most divisive and critical conflict. The work, as 
was true of all that had preceded it, demonstrated his perfectionist bent. Accord- 
ing to his wife, he wrote the main draft in longhand on a legal-size pad. The de- 
liberate pace with which he composed enabled him to produce a finished product 
even before he transferred it to paper via the typewriter. His former students, who 
benefited from the care with which he critiqued their research papers and disser- 
tations, can testify to the precision with which he turned out his finely wrought 
prose. He would react sharply whenever he encountered split infinitives, missing 
commas, and dangling participles. He expected his students to research and write 
with the same care, diligence, and thoroughness that characterized his own work, 
qualities he considered hallmarks of his profession. 

In common with its many predecessors, A Great Civil War met with wide ac- 
claim and earned prestigious honors. Dick Sommers, for one, was gratified that 
his friend had returned to his thematic roots. For years Sommers’s friend had “tol- 
erated my gentle chiding as he strayed into pre—Civil War conflicts and even my 
merciless upbraiding as he degenerated into the twentieth century of Fisen- 
hower’s Lieutenants. He understood my delight that for his magnum opus he 
came home to the Straight and Narrow to write A Great Civil War.” In 2001 the 
book received the Lincoln Prize, which honors extraordinary contributions to 
the study of the Civil War period. The award constituted a crowning achieve- 
ment of sorts, one that validated and rewarded a long, fruitful, and distinguished 
career. 

Weigley did not consider that career at an end. Up to the time of his death on 
March 3, 2004, he gathered materials for yet another book of Civil War history, 
this one specific to the battle that had claimed his attention as a youth: Gettys- 
burg. Having conducted years of research on the subject and having made in- 
numerable visits to that battlefield, often in company with family, friends, and 
students, he believed himself capable of producing a fresh interpretation of that 
oft-chronicled yet much-misunderstood engagement. 

As always, however, Weigley found that he could not devote himself full-time 
to a single project, even one that increasingly vied for his attention. Professional 
commitments and personal interests called him to Europe, where he and Emma 
found time to explore the battlefields of France and Britain. While in England, he 
also toured cultural sites and visited the haunts of favorite historical and literary per- 
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sonages including King Arthur, Robin Hood, and Sherlock Holmes. Upon re- 
turning home, Weigley resumed his Gettysburg research, a project interrupted yet 
again by his work on professional panels including the National World War II Me- 
morial Committee, of which he was the sole civilian member. It was shortly after 
his return from Washington following a planning session of this committee that he 
succumbed to a fatal heart attack. He was seventy-three years old. 

The untimeliness of Weigley’s passing left virtually everyone who knew him 
grief-stricken. A memorial service held at Temple University the following May 
permitted former colleagues, students, and friends to pay tribute to the many 
contributions he had made to his college, his city, and his profession. The serv- 
ice was attended by an overflow group, many of whom attempted to put into 
words their respect for his professional attainments, their appreciation of his 
mentoring skills, and their gratitude at having shared his world. The occasion 
was crowned by a moving tribute delivered by his first doctoral student, John 
Alexander, OP, a member of the faculty of Providence College. Father Alexan- 
der’s benediction remains vivid in the minds of those in attendance that day: 


The most famous speech in American history was delivered at a memorial 
service. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, which Russ analyzed so well in A 
Great Civil War, summons a new birth of self in the face of loss as it artic- 
ulates the range of human emotions from grief to hope to gratitude. 

Let us take a moment to express our gratitude for Russ. Gratitude for his 
dedication as a teacher and a scholar. Gratitude for his patience and toler- 
ance. Gratitude for his compassion and kindness. Gratitude for the love 
that he brought to everything he did. 

His enthusiasm for history was contagious. His sincere humility as an 
outstanding scholar was an example. Speaking as one of his students, and 
for so many of his students, it was a blessing to have Russ for a teacher, 
mentor, and friend. How many of us, when we come to challenging 
choices in teaching and scholarship think, “What would Russ do?” And his 
example encourages us to do the best we can, as he always did. 

We your students, your colleagues, your friends, and your family are 
grateful for your presence in our lives. Your presence lives with us and sum- 
mons in us a new birth of commitment that we may hear, as you have 
heard, those words of benediction: “Well done, my good and faithful ser- 
vant... . Enter the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 


This book would not have reached fruition without the assistance of many peo- 
ple deserving of the editors’ gratitude. First and foremost we thank the Weigley 
family— Emma, Jared, and Catherine —for sharing with us facts and anecdotes 
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that illuminate aspects of the life of their husband and father hitherto unknown 
or little understood. We also thank Professor Dennis Showalter of Colorado Col- 
lege, one of Russ Weigley’s closest friends in the profession, who contributed the 
thorough and insightful introduction to this volume. We are equally indebted to 
Professor Gregory J. W. Urwin of Temple University, whose editorial assistance, 
patient advice, and moral support kept this project on course through rough seas. 
Our appreciation likewise goes to Dave Burton and Dick Sommers for their illu- 
minating recollections of their dear friend. Our gratitude, in fact, encompasses all 
of Russ’s friends, students, and fellow faculty members who recorded their ap- 
preciation of his personal qualities and professional accomplishments. Thanks, 
too, to John McNulty for supplying the epigraph for this volume and to Ann Long- 
acre for clerical assistance. Finally, we thank Russell Frank Weigley for the in- 
struction, guidance, and friendship he offered us over a period gratifyingly lengthy 
and regrettably brief. 


Edward G. Longacre 
Newport News, Virginia 


Theodore J. Zeman 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 
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“IS THERE ANYTHING THIS GUY DOESN’T KNOW?” That question was part of 
the title of a paper presented at the 1999 symposium honoring Russ Weigley on 
his retirement from ‘Temple University. It specifically reflected the first impres- 
sion he made on one of his many graduate students. But in one form or another 
it also aphorized the respect that Professor Weigley enjoyed in the global com- 
munity of scholars, not only military historians but also researchers in other fields 
who benefited from his perceptive insights, measured judgments, and, not least, 
his personal graciousness and professional generosity. 

Military history differs significantly from most other historical specialties in 
that it resists extreme specialization. In part this is a function of academic pro- 
grams that find room for general courses on war and society more readily than 
the narrowly focused offerings characterizing the rest of the discipline’s curricu- 
lum. But it reflects as well the discipline’s continued commitment to what might 
be called the greater, rather than the lesser, intellectual world. Its leading figures, 
those most often spoken of with respect in private as well as publicly, are char- 
acterized by wide intellectual range as both teachers and scholars. 

Russell Weigley exemplified and epitomized that breadth. His major works 
structured fields from the nature of American military thought and practice (The 
American Way of War) through the relationship of force structure and command 
in the D-Day campaign (EKisenhower’s Lieutenants) to the nature of early modern 
battle (The Age of Battles). But his proudest legacy was the work of his graduate stu- 
dents. Many dozens of men and women completed PhDs under his supervision. 
They went on to a broad spectrum of careers and lives: professors and administra- 
tors, professional soldiers and government historians, museum directors and inde- 
pendent scholars. What they shared was a mentoring that runs through their work 
like a red thread: respect for their sources, their subjects, and the English language. 
Russ was a mortal foe of dissertation prose! ‘That in turn amounts to respect for their 
readers, a respect shaping this cutting-edge anthology. 

The contributors to this volume were solicited with a view to demonstrating 
Professor Weigley’s range of interest and influence. A major theme of his own 
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scholarship, both overtly and as subtext, was adaptability in both individuals and 
institutions: the ability to expand perspective to meet requirements. ‘That ability 
is central to three essays from three seminal periods of American military history. 
Britt McCarley highlights logistics as the central element of Union general 
William T. Sherman’s conduct of the Atlanta Campaign of 1864. Responding to 
criticism of Sherman as a barely adequate battle captain, McCarley demon- 
strates that tactics played a secondary role in Sherman’s approach. His primary 
and immediate concern, operating in a region barely removed from subsistence 
agriculture, was to maintain his army’s supplies while denying his Confederate 
opponents. In the wider context of national policy, that meant holding casual- 
ties and costs to a minimum during an election year. Sherman succeeded bril- 
liantly on both levels, strengthening the Union’s will to war, ensuring President 
Abraham Lincoln’s reelection, and setting the stage for the final thrust into the 
Confederacy’s remaining heartland: the March to the Sea. 

Fifty years later an American Expeditionary Force (AEF) created virtually from 
whole cloth found itself in the middle of a war whose parameters had been set for 
years. Effective midlevel command — brigades, regiments, and battalions — was at 
a corresponding premium. Douglas Johnson shows that the frequently criticized 
rigidity imposed by the AEF’s commander, General John J. Pershing, created rel- 
ative uniformity, which in turn enabled officers to establish acceptable —albeit 
seldom remarkable —levels of competence at successively higher levels of com- 
mand. The system might not have been optimal, but it was functional. 

In a tour de force exercise of considering the other side of the hill, Patrick 
Murray critiques the British perspective on Dwight Eisenhower as the ground- 
forces commander of the Grand Alliance. His definition is important. British 
prime minister Winston Churchill, Chief of Staff Alan Brooke, and 2151 Army 
Group commander Bernard Montgomery accepted Eisenhower as an adequate 
supreme commander. The focus of their criticism was his refusal as ground com- 
mander to concentrate forces for a single thrust to Berlin. Murray’s Eisenhower 
is tough, shrewd, and complex, no mere “chairman of the board” but a strategist 
whose broad-front approach reflected a clear understanding of the political and 
operational limits of the Berlin option. Eisenhower may have been a small-town 
boy from Kansas, but from D-Day to the end of the war in Europe he success- 
fully focused and harnessed his talents to meet a challenge that no American 
general had ever faced. 

An arguably even better way of evaluating a military system’s effectiveness is 
in terms of its capacity for self-evaluation, self-development, and, when neces- 
sary, self-reform. John Votaw introduces this aspect by analyzing the develop- 
ment of U.S. military attachés and observers from ad hoc appointments based 
heavily on personal wealth and social graces to central and systematic partici- 
pants in the U.S. intelligence system. Votaw convincingly demonstrates that the 
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process reflected the energy, the initiative, and the developing professionalism 
of the attachés’ more than systematic initiatives from higher military or civilian 
levels. What he calls the “rigorous self-analysis” of the military and naval intelli- 
gence services was not derailed even by the collective lack of interest after World 
War I. When in the late 1930s foreign aggression again became a serious issue, 
the attaché system was in place to respond. 

Reform is not always a matter of ideas and policies. In the early stages of the 
Korean War, the U.S. Army was short of equipment in every category from tanks 
to field radios. Its response, as presented by Peter Kindsvatter, included a major 
self-help project, Operation Rollup. Initiated desultorily in 1948 before the 
war’s outbreak and greatly expanded as the fighting intensified, rollup involved 
salvaging —scavenging might be more accurate —the million tons and more of 
vehicles and equipment abandoned across the western Pacific after World War 
II. The material was sorted, collected, and shipped to Japan, where plants and 
workers left idle since 1945 rebuilt and refurbished it for shipment to Korea. 
This variant of the regional cargo cults may have belied America’s standing as 
the world’s dominant industrial power. It also proved cost-effective. It gave 
Japan’s economy welcome stimulation, and it helped keep American forces in 
the field during the Korean War’s critical early months, a muddy-boots response 
to a practical challenge. 

Russell Weigley insisted that effective command and planning for a country 
such as the United States, with its heritage of small standing forces and national 
mobilizations, involved close and systematic links between the military and so- 
ciety. Jennifer Speelman describes the U.S. Navy’s nineteenth-century conttri- 
butions to formal, institutional education for a merchant marine with a heritage 
of blue-water pragmatism and personal experience. Stephen B. Luce played a 
central role in developing state-level nautical schools, whose curricula initially 
emphasized seamanship and navigation and then began incorporating engi- 
neering and mechanics as well. 

National mobilization for major wars produced significant tensions in a 
peacetime army that tended toward hierarchy, homogeneity, and intimacy. 
Christopher DeRosa shows that the question of soldiers voting in the presiden- 
tial election of 1944 both challenged the army’s institutional insularity and 
began a process of redefining U.S. citizenship by affirming short-term citizen 
service as a norm. An army initially dubious about administrating an election be- 
came during the Cold War an enthusiastic supporter of voting in uniform as an 
affirmation not merely of democratic citizenship but of service in a military it- 
self fundamentally democratic, in its own way! 

James Paradis surveys another aspect of the relationship between armed 
forces and society in the United States by considering government and military 
policies on the use of black soldiers in the Civil War. His story is likely to be the 
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most familiar one to readers of this work, at least in outline form. Paradis eco- 
nomically reestablishes the initial reluctance of both the federal government 
and the Union Army to accept black volunteers and the issues leading to that 
policy’s breakdown at the sharp end of military operations. The interrelated 
problems of establishing effective control of occupied territory, depriving the 
Confederacy of an essential resource, and administering the increasing num- 
bers of refugee slaves combined to make putting blacks in uniform a least-worst 
solution that significantly shaped the Union victory, if not the postwar Recon- 
struction. It is worth noting that in many cultures military units identified with 
minorities are often fiercely defended by those minorities as a signifier of their 
identity. The Scots regiments of the British Army are the most familiar exam- 
ple, and the class regiments of India represent the best example. American 
blacks from the beginning, however, have regarded segregated units as a step- 
ping stone to full participation in the military system. In turn, the contemporary 
U.S. Army’s 9th and 10th Cavalry and the newly reconstituted 24th Infantry 
celebrate their Buffalo Soldier heritage in a multiethnic context. 

The final essay in this anthology may seem at first glance to stand alone. But 
in fact Adam Lynde’s analysis of the ideas and experiences that shaped British 
perceptions of civil-military relations in the crucial years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury both shows the importance of British precedents in establishing American 
models of civil-military relations and establishes the significant differences be- 
tween the two approaches. Lynde highlights the British conviction that civic 
order was best secured by integrating civil and military spheres: restricting com- 
missions as army officers to the landed-property classes and allowing those offi- 
cers to sit in Parliament. This is a fundamental contrast to the American 
principle of isolating the armed forces, clearly demarcating their sphere of re- 
sponsibility from that of the civil authority. In turn, Lynde argues, civil-military 
interactions in strategic planning were much more synergistic than the U.S. 
model, particularly as Britain’s interests and its armed forces expanded during 
the century. Neither approach, however, has proved a panacea; assumptions 
based on presumed tradition can be as misleading as they are alluring. And in 
presenting the importance of pragmatism as opposed to dogmatism, of hands-on 
scholarship as opposed to a priori reasoning, Lynde’s essay affirms the funda- 
mental principles of Russell Weigley’s distinguished career. 


l 
FLEXING THE SABLE ARM 


EMANCIPATION, BLACK TROOPS, 
AND HARD WAR 


James Paradis 
BS 


AS THE AMERICAN ΟΠ, War began, few people could have envisioned the 
fratricidal carnage and physical devastation to come. Few indeed could have 
foreseen that this conflict would strike down suddenly the centuries-old institu- 
tion of slavery and thrust nearly two hundred thousand black men into the armed 
forces of the United States. 

At the beginning of the war, the United States followed a policy that historians 
Mark Grimsley and Ethan S. Rafuse refer to, respectively, as “conciliation” and 
“moderation.” Northerners reasoned that Southerners were their countrymen be- 
fore the war and would be countrymen again once the conflict was won and the 
nation restored. Many Americans including President Abraham Lincoln wanted 
to avoid any harsh actions against those in rebellion in order to effect an amicable 
reunification as free of bitterness and resentment as possible. They aimed to crush 
the Confederate Army, but they wished to leave civilians unmolested and to keep 
intact the economic and social structure of the South, slavery included.! 

At the war’s outset Lincoln embraced this approach. He counseled against 
“radical and extreme measures, which may reach the loyal as well as the dis- 
loyal.” He also wanted the war to end quickly so that it would not “degenerate 
into a violent and remorseless revolutionary struggle.” His general in chief, Win- 
field Scott, planned to avoid bloody conflict, defeating the South by blockading 
its coast and taking control of the Mississippi River. Scott’s successor, Major Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan, even more strongly supported the kid-glove ap- 
proach. According to McClellan, not only should the constitutional, civil, and 
political rights of Southern civilians be protected, but “the people of the South 
should understand that we are not making war upon the institution of slavery, but 
if they submit to the Constitution and Laws of the Union they will be protected.” 
He declared that the armed forces of the United States must by their actions 
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prove the government to be “benign and beneficent.” Any other policy might 
“render impossible the reconstruction of the Union.” 

Through the early months of the war, the Lincoln administration’s policy of 
moderation ruled out draconian military measures and actions that would hurt 
Southern civilians, many of whom were presumed to be loyal to the Union. Had 
the U.S. military achieved final victory in the first year of the contest, it is unlikely 
that it would have resorted to hard war. The government would have imple- 
mented no radical policies and would have made no assault on slavery. The want 
of military success forced the government’s hand. 

Between the first year of the Civil War and its concluding twelve months, the 
conflict was transformed dramatically from a war of civility to a remorseless war 
of exhaustion. The change came, however, in stages. Congressional legislation 
and executive actions employing the hard hand of war seemed to mirror the for- 
tunes of the Union armed forces in the Eastern theater of operations. The North 
suffered a humiliating defeat at First Bull Run (or First Manassas) in July 1861. 
Barely two weeks after this debacle, Congress passed the first Confiscation Act, 
which authorized the emancipation of the slaves of rebels as well as those slaves 
who had been forced to assist Confederate war efforts. The patience of Lincoln 
and Congress began to dissipate as the policy of leniency and restraint failed to 
achieve its purpose. Lincoln announced that “those enemies must understand 
that they cannot experiment for ten years trying to destroy the government, and 
if they fail still come back into the Union unhurt.”? 

Lincoln reevaluated his commitment to a conciliatory policy. McClellan did 
not. The general in chief reasserted his faith in restraint and rejected tampering 
with slavery. His attitude raised questions about his commitment to decisive vic- 
tory, and his inactivity prompted Congress and the president to act more decisively 
themselves. 

McClellan took charge of the Army of the Potomac in July 1861. Eight 
months later he still had not advanced his army toward the enemy and had given 
no hint of a plan to do so. On March 11, 1862, Lincoln removed him as general 
in chief, retaining him as commander of the Army of the Potomac. On March 
13, Congress passed an article of war that forbade military officers, under penalty 
of court-martial, from returning fugitive slaves to rebel owners. 

McClellan finally revealed his plans and began to implement his offensive op- 
erations. By April, however, his so-called Peninsula Campaign had bogged down 
at Yorktown, Virginia, where his nearly one hundred thousand troops had been 
halted by some seventeen thousand Confederates. Lincoln exhorted him: “Tt is 
indispensable to you that you strike a blow. ... But you must act.” He might have 
added that if the general failed to apply military force, the president and Con- 
gress would do so with governmental policy. Congress continued chipping away 
at slavery, abolishing the institution in the District of Columbia. 
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McClellan’s army eventually reached the outskirts of Richmond, but a series 
of Confederate assaults drove it from the enemy capital to the banks of the James 
River. The campaign having fizzled, the army began withdrawing from the 
Peninsula, and Congress acted again, banning slavery in all U.S. territories. It 
also passed a second Confiscation Act authorizing the seizure of property of all 
persons in rebellion and declaring their escaped slaves free men and women. On 
the same day, Congress revised the Militia Act to permit employment of blacks 
in the military. 

These developments show that the Lincoln administration had entered a twi- 
light period, no longer conciliatory toward the Confederacy but stopping short 
of hard war. During this interval, which Grimsley calls a time of “pragmatic” ac- 
tion, a series of practical decisions, made to meet changing exigencies, brought 
about progressive modification of war policy.’ 

Although the words and actions of the Lincoln administration on the subject 
of emancipation and African American troops appear inconsistent and contra- 
dictory, the president maintained a kind of consistency throughout the war. Lin- 
coln’s policy becomes clear when viewed in the light of his paramount objective: 
winning the war. 

Horace Greeley chided the president in 1862 over his failure to act against 
slavery. Lincoln’s famous reply includes the oft-quoted statement: “My para- 
mount object in this struggle is to save the Union and is not either to save or to 
destroy slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would do it, 
and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves I would do it; and if I could save it 
by freeing some and leaving others alone I would also do that. What I do about 
slavery, and the colored race, I do because I believe it helps save the Union, and 
what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help to save the Union. 
I shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts the cause, and I 
shall do more whenever I shall believe doing more will help the cause.” 

The administration’s military policy can best be understood by replacing the 
words “save the Union” with “win the war.” Neither could occur without the 
other, and the achievement of either would accomplish both. The policy of Lin- 
coln’s administration toward black soldiers rested consistently on this guideline: 
whatever helps win the war is approved, whatever impedes victory is rejected. 
‘The pragmatism of this approach reflected the nature of the transitional stage in 
the shift from a war of restraint to a hard war. 

When Lincoln first revealed to his cabinet his intent to free slaves in the re- 
bellious states, his proposal won the group’s approval. Secretary of State William 
H. Seward, although a passionate foe of slavery, counseled the president to delay 
the release of the proclamation until a more opportune time. Recent military re- 
verses had left the federal government in an unfavorable situation. Such a pro- 
nouncement made at that time, in a position of weakness, would look like an act 
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of desperation. Lincoln took Seward’s advice and waited. The president finally 
issued the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation in the wake of the Union’s 
strategic victory at Antietam.° 

Some have suggested that, in fact, this document freed no slaves. Lincoln’s 
severest critics even suggest that he had no intention of freeing any slaves and de- 
sired that slavery continue. Both of these views are demonstrably incorrect. Many 
slaves had fled from Confederate territory to the refuge of Union lines. Before 
the Emancipation Proclamation, they remained fugitives and the lawful property 
of those who claimed to own them. The only reason they were not returned to 
their owners was that this particular type of property was being used to construct 
fortifications and otherwise aid the Rebel cause. They were held by Union forces 
not as free men and women, but as human entrenching tools seized from the 
enemy. After the proclamation took effect in January 1863, they became forever 
free. 

The cynical claim that Lincoln planned to take no action against slavery 
would only be true if he planned to follow the issuance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation by sitting back and losing the war. The point missed by these crit- 
ics is that Lincoln did not plan to lose the war. He planned to win the war, and, 
as he sometimes had to explain to his generals, winning the war meant driving 
forward into enemy territory. ‘The Union Army advanced as an army of libera- 
tion, empowered as such by the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Evaluations of Lincoln’s proclamation vary widely. A few historians have ques- 
tioned the sincerity of the president’s commitment to act against slavery. Lerone 
Bennett Jr. has asserted that the proclamation freed no one and that Lincoln had 
no intention or desire to disrupt the institution of slavery. Bennett contends that 
“Lincoln supported the enslavement of four million slaves and opposed aboli- 
tionists who wanted to free them,” and he calls Lincoln “the common enemy of 
the slave and the ally . . . of their tormentors and murderers.” Many other histo- 
rians have defended the Emancipator as a political realist, praising the effec- 
tiveness of his policies. Allen C. Guelzo pronounces the proclamation “the Eind 
of Slavery in America.” 

The longer the war continued, the more closely linked became the aims of 
union and emancipation. No matter how much Lincoln may have personally de- 
sired to set every slave free, he was realistic enough to understand that he would 
free none if he failed to win the war. After issuing the preliminary E:mancipation 
Proclamation (and after the fall 1862 elections), Lincoln confirmed his com- 
mitment to waging hard war by firing the two generals most wedded to modera- 
tion, George B. McClellan and Don Carlos Buell. 

Even after Northern strategists abandoned limited war and embraced a hard 
war policy, they still had reasons to hesitate regarding emancipation. While mil- 
itary victory might well mean the end of slavery, the opposite would not neces- 
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sarily be true. Declaring an end to slavery would bring no military victory. On 
the contrary, if such a declaration undermined public support for the war in the 
loyal states, chances for military success would greatly diminish. 

When Lincoln declared the Southern slaves free, he also declared an end to 
limited war and raised hard war to a new level. Both Southerners and conserva- 
tive Northerners charged that Lincoln sought to incite servile insurrection with 
his proclamation. The document itself supports this charge by including a plea 
to the people thus liberated “to abstain from all violence, unless in necessary self- 
defense.” These words carried a false ring to Southerners, who envisioned hun- 
dreds of Nat Turners rampaging through their countryside. The fact that Lincoln 
included this passage indicates that he thought it might very well happen. South- 
ern outrage intensified with the additional passage that called for the enlistment 
of blacks into the armed forces of the United States. ‘To Southerners this provided 
proof of Lincoln’s intent not only to incite slaves to kill Southern whites but also 
to systematically arm blacks and train them to kill. In Southerners’ minds, Lin- 
coln’s actions were tantamount to raising the black flag: it transcended even hard 
war and amounted to atrocity. The Union raised hard war to a new level, and the 
Confederacy would respond in kind. A Northern newspaper opposing the use of 
black troops warned that “if the United States elects to employ barbarian means 
and agencies against the South, they must expect barbarian usage in return.”® 

Union Major General David Hunter urged full use of the “sable arm” to bring 
hard war to the enemy. Hunter advocated “a general arming of all the negroes 
and a general destruction of all the property of the slaveholders.” He asked per- 
mission to march an army “through the heart of Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans, arming all the Negroes and burning the house and 
property of every slaveholder. A passage of this kind would create such a com- 
motion among the negroes that they themselves could be left to do the rest of the 
work. | am a firm believer in the maxim that ‘slaveholders have no rights a negro 
is bound to respect.” 

As willingness to punish the South grew, so too did Northern willingness to 
use black troops to do it. With a new justification for the war effort, “emancipa- 
tion helped establish the moral groundwork for hard war.” Moreover, “black en- 
listment made the Emancipation Proclamation irrevocable.”!” 

Conventional wisdom has produced the image of Lincoln striving to over- 
come the prejudice of Northern whites against arming blacks. In fact, the first 
challenge that Lincoln faced was overcoming his own prejudice against enlist- 
ing black men. On July 22, 1862, when the president first shared with his cabi- 
net his intent to declare emancipation, the arming of African Americans was no 
part of his plan. Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase recorded in his diary: 
“The question of arming slaves was brought up and I advocated it warmly. The 
president was unwilling to adopt this measure.”" 
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Lincoln did, however, give thought to future employment of black troops. 
About the same time that he revealed his preliminary Emancipation Proclama- 
tion to the cabinet, he penned a memorandum that stated: 


‘To recruiting of free negroes, no objection. 

To recruiting slaves of disloyal owners, no objection. 

To recruiting slaves of loyal owners, with their consent, no objection. 

To recruiting slaves of loyal owners without their consent, objection, 
unless the necessity is urgent.’ 


On August 4, 1862, Lincoln told a delegation that he was “not prepared to go 
the length of enlisting negroes as soldiers. He would employ all colored men of- 
fered as laborers but would not promise to make soldiers of them.” On Septem- 
ber 13, in reply to a memorial from a group of Chicago Christians urging 
emancipation, the president conceded that emancipation might help, but he 
dismissed the value of black soldiers: “I also concede that emancipation would 
help us in Europe, and convince them that we are incited by something more 
than ambition. I grant further that it would help somewhat at the North, though 
not so much, I fear, as you and those you represent imagine. Still, some addi- 
tional strength would be added in that way to the war. And then unquestionably 
it would weaken the rebels by drawing off their laborers, which is of great im- 
portance. But I am not so sure we could do much with the blacks. If we were to 
arm them, I fear that in a few weeks the arms would be in the hands of the rebels; 
and indeed thus far we have not had arms enough to equip our white troops.”"’ 

Lincoln’s belief that arms given to black soldiers would soon be in the hands 
of the rebels reveals his conviction that African American soldiers could not be 
victorious on the battlefield. It also suggests that if placed in a combat situation, 
such troops would either throw down their weapons and run away or be easily 
captured by the enemy. Lincoln went on to state another major concern: “I will 
mention another thing, though it meet only with your scorn and contempt: 
There are fifty thousand bayonets in the Union armies from the Border Slave 
States. It would be a serious matter if, in consequence of a proclamation such as 
you desire, they should go over to the rebels.” The president often emphasized 
the essential necessity of retaining the loyalty of the Border States. He even re- 
portedly commented that while he hoped that God was on his side, he must have 
Kentucky.'* 

One of the problems that Lincoln faced in establishing and following a con- 
sistent policy regarding the employment of African Americans as soldiers was the 
decentralized nature of both government and military responsibility. While 
Washington might establish one policy, state governments might choose to set 
their own policy. Since the states, not the federal government, raised most of the 
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troops serving in the Union Army, Washington exercised little control over en- 
listment requirements. To further complicate matters, individual commanders 
in the field, responding to circumstances and the need for additional manpower, 
might act on their own in adopting policies within their bailiwick. 

An odd brand of liberation played out in South Carolina, where David Hunter 
ordered his troops to sweep up all local slaves of military age and dragoon them 
into the army. Russell F. Weigley observes that the frequent impressments of 
slaves into the Union Army demonstrated the inherent conflict between liberty 
and war: “Still, while war may have been the only feasible instrument with which 
to strike the fetters from the victims of American slavery, war so much tends to 
manufacture fetters of its own that it is a most unsatisfactory means for advanc- 
ing the cause of liberty, even when waged by an Abraham Lincoln.” 

Even before Lincoln’s proclamation, Union military leaders acted to employ 
the sable arm that Frederick Douglass had been urging the government to use. 
In 1862, in the Union-occupied coastal region of South Carolina, General 
Hunter assembled former slaves into a body of soldiers whom he uniformed and 
armed. This unit became the vanguard of the Ist South Carolina Infantry 
(African Descent), the first regiment of African American troops in the Civil 
War. Eventually command of the regiment passed to Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, who had given financial and moral support to John Brown. 
Higginson’s book Army Life in a Black Regiment would become a classic of Civil 
War literature. When conservative U.S. congressmen heard of this action and de- 
manded to know if Hunter was raising a regiment of fugitive slaves, the general’s 
wry reply delighted abolitionists and outraged those conservative congressmen: 
“No regiment of ‘fugitive slaves’ has been or is organized in this department. 
‘There is, however, a fine regiment of persons whose late masters are ‘fugitive 
rebels, men who everywhere fly before the appearance of the national flag, leav- 
ing their servants behind them to shift as best they can for themselves. So far, in- 
deed, are the loyal persons composing this regiment from seeking to avoid the 
presence of their late owners that they are now, one and all, working with re- 
markable industry to place themselves in a position to go in full and effective pur- 
suit of their fugacious and traitorous proprietors.”’® 

On August 25, 1862, even before the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation 
was released, Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton authorized Brigadier General 
Rufus Saxton to “arm, uniform, equip, and receive into the service of the United 
States such number of volunteers of African descent as you may deem expedient, 
not exceeding 5,000.” Stanton also permitted Saxton to “detail officers to instruct 
them in military drill, discipline, and duty, and to command them.” Later that 
year, the War Department took a more aggressive approach when it ordered 
Brigadier General Thomas West Sherman to “avail yourself of the service of any 
persons, whether fugitives from labor or not, who may offer them to the National 
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Government. You will employ such persons in such services as they may be fitted 
for—either as ordinary employees, or if special circumstances seem to require it, 
in any other capacity, with such organization (in squads, companies, or otherwise) 
as you may deem most beneficial to the service.” Yet the next line in these in- 
structions—very likely added by Lincoln—moditied this order: “This, however, 
not being a general arming of them for military service.”"’ 

In July 1862 the U.S. Congress overhauled the seventy-year-old Militia Act, 
changing the section that excluded blacks from the military and empowering Lin- 
coln to organize and employ African Americans “for any military or naval service 
for which they be found competent.” Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
which took effect on January 1, 1863, formally authorized the organization and 
participation of African Americans as soldiers in the Army of United States."® 

Many units were formed under this authority. James H. Lane, Kansas senator 
and general of his state’s militia, organized the Ist Regiment of Kansas Colored 
Infantry. If anyone stood for unleashing hard war it was Lane, who was ruthless 
in his treatment of Southern sympathizers. The Ist Kansas fought Confederate 
forces in engagements at Sherwood and Bush Creek. On July 2, 1863, while 
fighting raged at Gettysburg, the Ist Kansas engaged a force of Texans and their 
American Indian allies at Cabin Creek in the Cherokee Nation, the future state 
of Oklahoma. 

One of the most unusual military organizations of the war was composed of 
black volunteers from New Orleans. Free blacks as well as slaves had fought in 
defense of that city, first for the French in 1727 and later for the Spanish. They 
fought for the Patriot cause in the American Revolution and in 1812 helped An- 
drew Jackson defend New Orleans. With this long history of loyal service, it is 
not surprising that the State of Louisiana, upon seceding from the Union, ac- 
cepted the enlistment of free black men. The Louisiana Native Guard included 
black officers as well as enlisted men.” 

When New Orleans fell to Union forces early in the war, the Native Guard 
was ordered to evacuate the city along with the rest of its Confederate defenders. 
The black soldiers, however, did not obey this order and instead offered their 
services to Union Major General Benjamin F. Butler, the occupation com- 
mander in New Orleans. Earlier in the war while commanding forces at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, Butler had found a loophole by which he could circumvent 
the Fugitive Slave Law. When Confederate officers, under a flag of truce, re- 
quested the return of their slaves who had fled to the Union lines, Butler claimed 
the fugitives as contraband of war, thus setting a precedent. From that time on, 
Union officers would refuse to return fugitives, and the term “contraband” came 
to be synonymous with escaped slaves. 

In New Orleans, Butler found a novel way around government restrictions on 
enlisting blacks. The government had recently announced that former Confed- 
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erate soldiers who swore an oath of allegiance to the United States could be en- 
listed in the Union forces. Because this directive did not specify race, on August 
22, 1862, Butler officially decreed that these black “former Confederates” be en- 
listed in the Volunteer Service of the United States.” 

Black troops raised in South Carolina and Kansas continued their active cam- 
paigning. Those blacks raised in New Orleans, later designated the Corps 
d’Afrique, attacked and besieged Port Hudson, a Confederate stronghold on the 
Mississippi River. Their valorous but futile assault on those formidable works ri- 
valed the more famous attack of the 54th Massachusetts Infantry on Battery Wag- 
ner, South Carolina, which fell to the Union on July 9, 1863. At Milliken’s Bend, 
Louisiana, during June 5-7, 1863, another new unit of black recruits, inexperi- 
enced in battle, repulsed a series of vigorous attacks by veteran Confederates. 
Then or soon afterward, black troops fought successfully in various theaters from 
the Carolina coast to the Mississippi River and beyond.?! 

Most black units did not see action in the major campaigns of the war but in- 
stead took part in sideshows or did garrison and guard duty behind the lines. 
Some commanders decided to keep blacks out of harm’s way for fear of the bru- 
tal treatment they would receive if taken prisoner. Other field leaders not only 
hesitated to employ soldiers of color but displayed an aversion to commanding 
them. William T. Sherman admitted that “I cannot bring myself to trust Negroes 
with arms in positions of danger and trust.””” 

As commander of the Army of the James from late 1863 until January 1865, 
Benjamin Butler stood in stark contrast to Sherman and other Negrophobes. He 
actively sought to bring African American units under his command, even of- 
fering to swap inexperienced white regiments for veteran black outfits. Eventu- 
ally he organized his United States Colored Troops (USCT) into the XXV Corps, 
the first and only American army corps composed exclusively of black units. This 
command was soon broken up, however, and one of its divisions was sent to 
North Carolina to assist in the capture of Fort Fisher, which defended the port 
of Wilmington. 

Butler demonstrated a willingness, even an eagerness, to employ the USCT 
in key situations. He not only assigned black units to defensive positions but 
allowed them to spearhead offensive operations as well. He also organized 
African Americans into cavalry and artillery units despite the opposition of the 
War Department.” 

Compared to other Union armies, the Army of the James included far fewer 
generals with West Point training or experience in previous wars. This helps to jus- 
tify its designation as “the preeminent civilian army of its day.” Although plagued 
bya history of failure, Butler’s army could also boast of significant triumphs on the 
battlefield. Its dramatic storming and capture of the Dimmock Line, the elabo- 
rate outer defenses of Petersburg, Virginia, laid that key city open to capture. The 
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taking and holding of Fort Harrison rendered Richmond vulnerable and eventu- 
ally led to its evacuation. In both of these cases the failure of higher echelons to 
follow up the army’s gains left the fruits of its success unclaimed.” 

The mid-1863 invasion of the North by Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia compelled Pennsylvania governor Andrew G. Curtin to call for volunteers, 
regardless of race, to defend the Keystone State. In Philadelphia, black volun- 
teers quickly filled an entire company. The enthusiasm shown by the African- 
American community that summer echoed the excitement once shown through- 
out the North in April 1861, when the first call for all-white troops sounded. This 
new martial fever served to drown out the increasing opposition to the war, even 
as protest and riots against the draft spread throughout the North, most notably 
in the streets of New York. 

When the Philadelphia volunteers reached Harrisburg, however, the com- 
mander of the local military department, Major General Darius N. Couch, re- 
buffed them. Declaring that he was authorized to accept only sixty-day volunteers, 
he rejected outright the thirty-day men who had reached the state capital. Al- 
though Couch also refused short-term white volunteers, the spurned blacks be- 
lieved that race had been a factor in this decision. Washington agreed; shortly 
afterward, Secretary of War Stanton telegraphed Couch to accept volunteers “re- 
gardless of race.” The snubbed Philadelphia soldiers formed the core of Company 
A, 3rd Regiment of United States Colored Infantry, the first regiment of black 
troops raised in Pennsylvania. The 3rd Regiment was the first of eleven regiments 
to be trained at Camp William Penn, just outside Philadelphia.” 

As the Bay State raised the 54th and 55th Regiments of Massachusetts In- 
fantry, it created a bonus for itself. These newly raised units could be counted 
against their state’s quota. Each state was required to meet a quota of enlistments 
imposed by the federal government. Failure to meet this quota would force state 
officials to conscript enough citizens to make up the difference. Elected officials 
dreaded the thought of taking a politically unpopular action and welcomed this 
avenue of escape. 

Unfortunately, Massachusetts did not have enough black males of military 
age to constitute any significant military unit. To fill their ranks, the state sent 
agents to other states that had significant black populations. Massachusetts’s 
agents heavily mined Pennsylvania, particularly Philadelphia, the largest black 
community in the Free States. To avoid arousing local suspicion, under cover of 
night they shepherded their recruits in small groups onto northbound trains. 

Other states did not ignore what was happening in Massachusetts. They also 
began recruiting elsewhere. This cross-border recruiting bore the potential for 
serious conflicts. Lincoln took the opportunity to weigh in on this conflict when 
he received a message from Governor John Andrew of Massachusetts, perhaps 
his staunchest ally among the war governors. Andrew complained that fugitives 
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from slavery desiring to travel northward to his state were being forcibly detained 
in the Washington area. He appealed to the president to intervene. Lincoln, no 
doubt with tongue in cheek, sent the governor the following reply: 


Yours of the 12th was received yesterday. If I were to judge from the letter, 
without any external knowledge, I should suppose that all the colored peo- 
ple South of Washington were struggling to get to Massachusetts; that Mas- 
sachusetts was anxious to receive and retain the whole of them as 
permanent citizens; and that the United States Government here was in- 
terposing and preventing this. But I suppose these are neither really the 
facts, nor meant to be asserted as true by you. Coming down to what I sup- 
pose to be the real facts, you are engaged in trying to raise colored troops 
for the U.S. and wish to take recruits from Virginia, through Washington, 
to Massachusetts for that object; and the loyal Governor of Virginia, also 
trying to raise troops for us, objects to your taking his material away while 
we, having to care for all, and being responsible alike to all, have to do as 
much for him, as we would have to do for you, if he was, by our authority, 
taking men from Massachusetts to fill up Virginia regiments. No more than 
this has been intended by me or, as I think, by the Secretary of War. There 
may have been some abuses of this, as a rule, which, it known, should be 
prevented in future.” 


The federal government would prevent these abuses in the future by termi- 
nating state-designated black regiments. From that point on, all units of African 
Americans would be organized under the auspices of the Bureau of United 
States Colored Troops (BUSCT). From the beginning, federal authorities re- 
quired that the commissioned officers leading these units be white. While this 
requirement clearly reflected the lack of confidence in the competence of blacks 
to be officers, several other factors figured in this decision. The opportunity for 
advancement in rank attracted white volunteers. Presenting these new opportu- 
nities for whites helped reduce prejudice, both within the army and on the home 
front, against raising such units. Rarely did Democrats become officers in these 
regiments. For the most part, Republicans, who tended to favor a hard war pol- 
icy, volunteered for these assignments.” 

The BUSCT set a relatively high standard for would-be officers. Becoming an 
officer in this department required the successful completion of a test of compe- 
tency. No other department in the army required such an examination for candi- 
dates to become officers. Problems arose as a high percentage of candidates failed 
the test. To increase the success rate, the BUSCT troops established a school to 
help prepare candidates to take the exam. This school, established at 1210 Chest- 
nut Street in Philadelphia, served as the first officers’ candidate school. 
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‘The president took a personal interest in appointing good men to lead these 
units. He approved of setting a high standard for officers of USCT regiments. He 
did show irritation, however, when a potential officer, a good man whom Lin- 
coln wanted to see appointed, was rejected for not meeting the test requirements. 
The commander in chief revealed more than a little frustration with this red 
tape when he sent Secretary Stanton a terse note: 


My dear Sir: 


I personally wish Jacob R. Freese, of New-Jersey to be appointed a Colonel 
for a colored regiment and this regardless of whether he can tell the exact 
shade of Julius Caesar’s hair. Yours truly 


A. Lincoln? 


The impressive performance of black men on the battlefield overcame the 
president's initial skepticism. He was transformed into an enthusiastic supporter 
of USCTs. In August 1863 he wrote that some of his most successful generals be- 
lieved that the policies of emancipation and employment of colored troops “con- 
stitute the heaviest blow yet dealt to the rebellion.” As he wrote to his future vice 
president, Andrew Johnson, “the colored population is the great available and 
yet unavailed of force for restoring the Union. The bare sight of fifty thousand 
armed, and drilled black soldiers on the banks of the Mississippi, would end the 
rebellion at once. And who doubts that we can present that sight, if we but take 
hold in earnest?””’ 

The president linked winning the war, saving the Union, and using black 
troops. He confessed in an April 1864 letter that although he at first opposed the 
policies of emancipation and the arming of African Americans, “I was, in my best 
judgment, driven to the alternative of either surrendering the Union, and with 
it, the Constitution, or of laying strong hand upon the colored element.” He 
went on to admit that “I claim not to have controlled events, but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me.” He reinforced his affirmation five months later 
when he declared that “any different policy in regard to the colored man, de- 
prives us of his help. And this is more than we can bear. We can not spare the 
hundred and forty or fifty thousand now serving us as soldiers, seamen, and |a- 
borers. This is not a question of sentiment or taste, but one of physical force 
which may be measured and estimated as horse-power and Steam-power are 
measured and estimated. Keep it and you can save the Union. Throw it away, and 
the Union goes with it.”*° 

By June 1864 the Army of the Potomac began to besiege Petersburg, Virginia. 
Capturing Petersburg would cut off the Confederate capital at nearby Richmond 
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from its vital rail connection to the south and would all but assure that city’s fall. 
Black troops from Butler’s Army of the James assaulted and captured the outer 
defenses of Petersburg, and then the Army of the Potomac arrived and took over 
the operation. The ranking officer on the scene, Major General William “Baldy” 
Smith, hesitated, giving the Confederate defenders time to reinforce their thin 
inner line with troops hastily dispatched to that point from Lee’s army. As a re- 
sult, a Union assault with white troops the following day failed to carry the enemy 
lines. Both sides settled in for a siege. Having botched an early opportunity to 
storm the city, Ulysses S. Grant’s army faced a frustrating siege against defenses 
that grew daily more formidable. 

A group of coal miners serving in the Union army devised a scheme to break 
through the Confederate defenses. By tunneling below the no-man’s-land be- 
tween the armies and under the Rebel works, they could place a massive charge 
of explosives that, when detonated, would blast a gap in the enemy’s line through 
which the Union troops could charge. Their suggestion progressed up the chain 
of command to the IX Corps commander, Major General Ambrose E.. Burnside. 
Burnside secured permission to carry out the plan from Major General George 
Gordon Meade, the army’s commander, and from Grant, the general in chief. 
Originally, Burnside’s plan called for Brigadier General Edward Ferrero’s divi- 
sion of black soldiers to spearhead the assault. Grant and Meade later forced 
Burnside to change the plan and allow a white division to lead the assault. Be- 
cause the change came only hours before the explosion, the lead white division 
did not receive sufficient preparation and instruction in how to exploit the 
breach. Hence, when the assault came, many of the white troops marched into 
the crater caused by the blast rather than charging around it. The Confederates 
were able to recover, counterattack, and trap the Union troops in the horrid pit. 
At this unpromising point, the black troops originally designated to lead the ac- 
tion were thrown into the already-failed assault, with disastrous results. They 
were killed not only during the attack on the crater but also after the fighting 
ended, as some Confederates refused to take black prisoners. 

Grant called the failed assault “the saddest affair I have witnessed in the war. 
Such opportunity for carrying fortifications [ have never seen and do not expect 
again to have.” The resulting embarrassment provoked Congress, through the Joint 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, to investigate the debacle. During his tes- 
timony, General Grant revealed his belief that the plan would have succeeded if 
he had used his black troops as originally planned. He justified his decision, how- 
ever, explaining that “I agreed with General Meade in his objection to that plan. 
General Meade said that if we put the colored troops in front, (we had only that 
one division) and if it should prove a failure, it would then be said, and very prop- 
erly, that we were shoving those people ahead to get killed because we did not care 
anything about them. But that could not be said if we put white troops in first.”*! 
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Historians have taken Grant at his word, that he feared the public would ac- 
cuse the high command of treating the black troops as cannon fodder because 
it did not really care about them. This explanation, though, does not have a clear 
ring of truth. Why would there be a greater outcry from the all-white electorate 
about blacks being killed rather than whites? With the possible exception of the 
more strident abolitionists, this seems unlikely. Moreover, the appalling losses 
suffered by the 54th Massachusetts in its futile assault the previous year evoked 
no protest, not even from the black community. 

Other explanations seem more likely. Grant may have simply lacked faith in 
black soldiers. He had commanded white troops throughout the war, and he 
knew what they could accomplish. Command of African American troops had 
only recently passed to him, and he may have lacked confidence in their abili- 
ties. Grant also might have been motivated not by the specter of what would hap- 
pen if the assault failed but by concern for the consequences should it succeed. 
In the latter event, the black troops would have to be given credit for breaching 
the Confederate lines. A breakthrough at Petersburg would mean the collapse of 
Richmond. While the demise of the Confederate capital would bring rejoicing 
for the North, it would be a blow to the morale of Northern whites in the army 
and on the home front. What a humiliation it would be after more than three 
years of bloody battle by white troops if blacks were to make the effort that 
brought on the fall of the Rebel capital and the end of the war. This considera- 
tion may better explain Grant’s decision not to use the USCT in the Petersburg 
operation. 

The fate of African American prisoners at Petersburg was another issue with 
which the Lincoln administration had to deal. ‘The Confederate Congress re- 
fused to treat captured black soldiers as prisoners of war. They were considered 
agents of servile insurrection, subject to execution or enslavement. Confederate 
President Jefferson Davis branded white officers in charge of black regiments as 
“outlaws,” roughly equivalent to the modern concept of war criminals, and sin- 
gled them out for harsh treatment. Davis’s secretary of war, James A. Seddon, 
made an even more severe pronouncement by recommending that “the negro 
[captives] be executed as an example.” General P. G. ‘T. Beauregard declared, 
“Let the execution be with the garrote.” President Davis, concerned about possi- 
ble retaliation, intervened with a restrained official policy. The unspoken solution 
employed by individual Confederates, however, would be a combination of show- 
ing no quarter and committing what Allan Nevins called “secret murder.” 

Confederate refusal to exchange captured black soldiers as prisoners of war 
drove Grant to suspend prisoner exchanges. This led to obscenely overcrowded 
and undersupplied prisoner facilities and the nightmare transformation of POW 
pens into death camps. Grant continued suspension of prisoner exchanges be- 
cause they benefited the enemy and allowed the South to prolong resistance. 
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Cessation of prisoner exchanges, originating in conflict over black troops, be- 
came part of Grant’s war of exhaustion. Once again African American involve- 
ment influenced the increasingly hard hand of war. 

The Lincoln administration had no choice but to respond to Confederate 
threats to murder or enslave those blacks who had risked all to fight in the Union 
Army. Black troops were as much Lincoln’s soldiers as any other men, and he was 
obligated to look after them. The president decided to threaten retaliation. He 
stated that for any black soldiers executed, an equal number of Confederate pris- 
oners of war would be put to death, and for each Union captive remanded to slav- 
ery, a Confederate prisoner would be put to hard labor. Lincoln had little choice 
but to make this announcement if he wanted to retain black volunteers. 

At least one Union commander in the field implemented his own system of ret- 
ribution. Benjamin ΕΒ. Butler heard reports that captured black soldiers had been 
put to work building Confederate fortifications. The fortifications to which they 
were assigned included some that were under fire from Union guns. Butler was 
at that time supervising the digging of a canal at Dutch Gap, a peninsula along 
the James River. Black troops had been assigned to this difficult and distasteful 
work. Confederate artillery made the work perilous as well by lobbing shells onto 
the site. With permission from Grant, Butler put Southern prisoners to work on 
the canal and notified the Confederates that they would remain there under fire 
from their own forces until captured black soldiers received the treatment due 
prisoners of war. Robert E.. Lee contacted Grant directly and assured him that the 
black POWs had been removed from the offending assignment. Grant then or- 
dered Butler to release the Confederate prisoners from canal duty.” 

Controversy over Lincoln’s policy in this area arose not so much over what he 
said but rather over what he and his administration did or did not do. Numerous 
reports of mistreatment, including the murder of African American prisoners, 
came from places such as Saltville, Virginia; Poison Springs, Arkansas; and Olus- 
tee, Florida. Yet no Confederate prisoners were ever executed in response to the 
many alleged cases of Southerners carrying out their threats to harm black captives. 

The most notorious of these episodes was the Fort Pillow Massacre in Ten- 
nessee. On April 12, 1864, Confederate forces under Major General Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest attacked and captured a fort garrisoned by black and white volunteers 
from ‘Tennessee. Both of these groups engendered emotional revulsion in Con- 
federates. Many reports told of Confederates committing atrocities after the fort 
had fallen, including refusing to accept the surrender of black soldiers and killing 
some of them along with their white officers. When word of the massacre reached 
Secretary of War Stanton, he immediately ordered Major General William T. 
Sherman, the ranking officer in that theater, to assign a competent officer to in- 
vestigate the allegations. Sherman appointed Brigadier General Mason Brayman, 
a former railroad lawyer, who began his investigation on April 16. Brayman 
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needed only one day of testimony to inform Sherman of “proof of horrid barbar- 
ities in ways without example.”** 

Congress also responded with remarkable speed. Only ten days after the bat- 
tle, a congressional delegation including Ohio senator Benjamin F. Wade trav- 
eled to Fort Pillow and began its fact-finding investigation. The testimony given 
during this inquest showed clearly that overzealous Confederates had indeed vi- 
olated the rules of war in their treatment of prisoners.” 

‘This situation put the Lincoln administration in a quandary. The federal gov- 
ernment had threatened to execute one Confederate for each Union prisoner of 
war murdered, but could it follow through on its threat? On May 3, Lincoln sent 
to his cabinet members a memo asking each to prepare and submit his written 
opinion as to the course of action the administration should take. The cabinet 
debated, weighing the options and expressing widely differing points of view. 
Secretary of State Seward wanted to demand that the Confederate government 
explain or disavow the massacre and promise that such acts would not be re- 
peated. In the meantime, Seward suggested, the United States should set aside 
a number of Southern prisoners as hostages to be held until the Confederates 
gave a satisfactory reply. 

Secretaries Chase, Stanton, and Gideon Welles agreed with Seward’s rec- 
ommendation. Stanton also insisted that General Forrest himself and all mem- 
bers of his command involved in the Fort Pillow affair be excluded from amnesty 
and prisoner exchange. The United States should also demand that the Con- 
federate government hand over all suspects, said Stanton, who went on to sug- 
gest that unless the rebels complied with these demands (a highly doubtful 
prospect), punitive action should be taken against the hostages. On the other 
hand, the conservative attorney general, Edward Bates, rejected retaliation as 
“wholly unjustifiable in law and conscience,” since the hostages themselves had 
not committed any crimes. The federal government could not justifiably punish 
them for the crimes of others. Secretary of the Interior John P. Usher agreed with 
Bates but insisted that members of Forrest’s command, if taken prisoner, should 
be “set aside for execution.” Yet Usher feared that with Grant’s big offensive, the 
Overland Campaign of 1864, about to begin, it would be wise to avoid “any ex- 
treme action.” Postmaster General Montgomery Blair also supported the con- 
servative approach.” 

In April, upon hearing the first rumors of a massacre at Fort Pillow, Lincoln 
spoke in Baltimore, the city with the largest black community in the nation. He 
talked tough on the issue, stating his belief that the reports were probably true 
and that if they proved so “the retribution shall surely come. It will be matter of 
grave consideration in what exact course to apply the retribution; but in the sup- 
posed case, it must come.” By mid-May the president had directed Secretary 
Stanton to inform the insurgents, through proper military channels, that in the 
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absence of a satisfactory response from Richmond by the first day of July, “it will 
be assumed by the government of the United States, that said captured colored 
troops shall have been murdered, or subjected to Slavery, and that said govern- 
ment will, upon said assumption, take such action as may then appear expedi- 
ent and just.”*’ 

The voices of caution prevailed, however, and the Lincoln administration 
took no reciprocal punitive action against Confederate prisoners. Northern pol- 
itics may also have influenced the outcome. A presidential election loomed only 
months away. The opposition favored peace at almost any cost. For Lincoln, los- 
ing the election meant losing the war, and Lincoln’s paramount object was win- 
ning this war. Retaliation would mean that Lincoln would have to execute at 
random a considerable number of Confederate prisoners. The Northern public 
might well reject the idea that a large number of otherwise innocent white Con- 
federates be slain in response to allegations that some blacks had been killed. 
Unionists from the border states, along with conservatives throughout the North, 
would denounce such retaliation. Killing an equal number of whites to avenge 
blacks would play into the hands of the Democratic opposition, whose spokes- 
men were already characterizing Lincoln as an extremist favoring racial equal- 
ity and carrying on a war that slaughtered thousands of whites to free blacks. 

In his Baltimore speech, Lincoln stressed that “there seems to be some anxi- 
ety in the public mind whether the government is doing its duty to the colored 
soldier, and to the service, at this point.” He reassured the audience that he in- 
tended to give each black soldier “all the protection given to any other soldier.” 
At the same time, he tried to explain his practical dilemma. His succinct state- 
ment could have served as the theme of his policy toward blacks: “The difficulty 
is not in stating the principle, but in practically applying it.”* 

Although neither the government nor the military took official action in re- 
taliation for the reported massacre at Fort Pillow and maintained silence with re- 
gard to black soldiers, it tacitly supported a policy of revenge. No significant 
government official or military officer either cautioned blacks against personal 
acts of retaliation or condemned any reported instance of African American 
troops taking retribution into their own hands. If the arming of black troops 
raised the bar with respect to the ferocity of the war, the Confederate response 
of refusing quarter raised it again. Cries of “Remember Fort Pillow!” and “No 
Quarter!” began to ring out from black fighting men. 

The most notable example of black troops embracing a new level of hard war 
occurred during the spring 1865 operation against Fort Blakely, outside Mobile, 
Alabama. A Union observer stated that the rebel defenders ran toward the white 
Union troops to surrender “to save being butchered” by the colored troops. The 
observer went on to declare that the black troops “did not take a prisoner. They 
killed all they took to a man.” Confederate witnesses supported this claim. Sev- 
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eral white officers, including chaplains, refuted these charges. One chaplain as- 
serted as “a credible truth” his statement that “no one was injured by any colored 
soldier after resistance had ceased.” Another officer insisted that “it is a fact that 
every officer of the colored troops will testify that not a rebel soldier was shot by 
the darkies after they had surrendered.” Although these officers earnestly rejected 
the enemy’s charges, they could only testify to what occurred within their line of 
sight. Most likely, scattered cases of prisoner abuse, perhaps including homicide, 
took place at Fort Blakely.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s policies regarding emancipation, the use of black troops, 
and the employment of hard war suggest a remarkable streak of single-minded- 
ness. Ihe president never deviated from his paramount objective: saving the 
Union through winning the war however he had to do it. Regardless of circum- 
stances, public opinion, or pressures to the contrary, he always kept his eyes on 
the prize. When a limited war of conciliation failed to bear fruit, Lincoln will- 
ingly took off the gloves. From that point on, the hard hand of war and the sable 
arm struck as one and delivered the relentless blows that brought Union victory. 
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2 
“THE GREAT QUESTION OF THE CAMPAIGN 
Was ONE OF SUPPLIES” 


A REINTERPRETATION OF SHERMAN’S GENERALSHIP 
DURING THE 1864 MARCH TO ATLANTA 
IN LIGHT OF THE LOGISTIC STRATEGY 


J. Britt McCarley 
oe 


Supplies are the great question. 


Sherman to Grant, April 24, 1864 


The Atlanta Campaign would simply have been impossible without the 
use of the railroads from Louisville . . . to Atlanta. 
Sherman, Memoirs 


That single stem of railroad, four hundred and seventy-three miles long, 
supplied an army of one hundred thousand men and thirty-five thousand 
animals .. . from May | to November 12, 1864. 

Sherman, Memoirs 


I doubt if ever an army was better supplied than this. 
Sherman, Campaign Report, September 15, 1864 


YANKEE Major GENERAL WILLIAM TECUMSEH (“Cump”) Sherman of the 
Union Army harbored no doubts regarding his feats of generalship and logistics — 
in him the two were inextricably interwoven—during the 1864 Atlanta Cam- 
paign. Commentators since, including historians, have often battled with one 
another concerning the matter. A review of the significant historical literature on 
the subject serves as a starting point to bring this Sherman debate, one among 
many, back to the general’s position that the combination of supply and leader- 
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ship can go far toward achieving decisive results in a military campaign if not in 
the many—usually indecisive —battlefield collisions of arms that constitute it. 

‘There was a time when the 1864 Atlanta Campaign was underrepresented in 
American Civil War scholarship and therefore underappreciated for its pivotal 
role in the conflict. That time has passed. After the 1882 publication of Jacob D. 
Cox’s pro-Sherman Atlanta as part of Scribner’s Campaigns of the Civil War se- 
ries, no modern analytical, book-length, scholarly studies on the entire campaign 
appeared until the completion of two doctoral dissertations directed by Emory 
University’s esteemed Bell Irvin Wiley. Neither dissertation was overly critical of 
Sherman: Richard M. McMurry’s “The Atlanta Campaign, December 23, 1863 
to July 18, 1864” (1967) or Errol M. Clauss’s “The Atlanta Campaign, 18 July— 
2 September 1864” (1965). Among published works, next came James Lee Mc- 
Donough and James Pickett Jones’s War So Terrible: Sherman and Atlanta 
(1987), which, like Cox’s study before it, was favorable toward Sherman’s gen- 
eralship. Since the 1992 release of Albert E.. Castel’s Decision in the West: The 
Atlanta Campaign of 1864, however, scholars largely have taken either a nega- 
tive or a neutral position on Sherman in the campaign. In order of publication, 
these studies are: Lee B. Kennett’s Marching through Georgia: The Story of Sol- 
diers and Civilians During Sherman’s Campaign (1995), Richard M. McMurry’s 
Atlanta 1864: Last Chance for the Confederacy (2000), and Stephen Εἰ. Davis’s 
Atlanta Will Fall: Sherman, Joe Johnston, and the Yankee Heavy Battalions 
(2001). The much more numerous biographies of Sherman are, overall, no less 
critical of his generalship, and some even demonize him.! 

Whether portrayed in positive, neutral, or negative terms, Sherman was, and 
is, the central character in the campaign. Forces under his command seized and 
held the initiative during the four months of marching and fighting that led to 
the fall of the vital city of Atlanta. Its capture boosted flagging Northern morale 
during that summer of great sacrifice and contributed substantially to President 
Abraham Lincoln’s bid for reelection that fall. Lincoln’s return to the White 
House meant that the North would prosecute the war unto the destruction of 
both the Southern Confederacy and the institution of chattel slavery. No less 
than nineteenth-century American-style social revolution and total war were in 
the bargain, and Sherman’s success during the march to Atlanta helped make 
them reality. Yet the revisionist historians, especially Castel, McMurry, and 
Davis, claim that Sherman’s conduct of operations in the Atlanta Campaign has 
been overrated and that Sherman as a soldier during the summer of 1864 has 
been oversold. ‘To them Sherman was a less capable commander in North Geor- 
gia than had earlier been the accepted wisdom. They assert that his success dur- 
ing the campaign resulted from operating against such lackluster Confederate 
commanders as Joseph E.. Johnston and John Bell Hood. The most recent con- 
tributions to the literature frequently strain to make a less-than-satisfactory point 
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and often miss the mark regarding the summer triumph of Union arms. ‘They ap- 
pear to argue against the preponderance of good evidence to maintain that Sher- 
man won primarily because his competition was inept. 

While it is true that Johnston and Hood were not among the Confederacy’s 
finest generals, Sherman nonetheless achieved much in his campaign for At- 
lanta. The march was especially well planned and executed. The Federals con- 
fronted and solved many operational puzzles. Not only did they operate, 
maintain, and repair an extensive railroad network to sustain the campaign, they 
also overcame problems posed by the region’s geography and weather. All of this 
was no mean feat and cannot be explained by underrating the quality of Con- 
federate leadership or devaluing Sherman’s generalship. Finally, the Rebel Army 
of Tennessee was initially capably led at the corps and lower levels of command, 
and its veteran soldiers fought well and hard throughout the summer of 1864. 
Thus it is time for a more balanced corrective to the predominantly anti- 
Sherman character of recent Atlanta Campaign scholarship and time as well to 
place the pendulum of historical interpretation more toward a central position, 
somewhere between adoration and vilification.’ 

Sherman was an impressive sight, even allowing for posturing before the still 
new-fangled camera. Forty-four years old in the spring of 1864, he was tall and 
lean and had a thatch of unruly reddish hair and whiskers, the last looking more 
like glorified stubble than beard. His drawn, wrinkled brow and straight-set 
mouth bespoke determination and confidence but belied his normally agitated 
state. His overactive mind led him to talk constantly about a wide variety of sub- 
jects, not all of them military, and he waved his arms about as he spoke, scatter- 
ing ashes from his ever-present cigar. Sherman’s abundant energy determined 
his work habits. He slept little at night, relying more on catnaps to refresh him 
during the day. While awake he spent his time personally supervising his com- 
mand and writing, always writing, often late into the night by the light of lamp 
or campfire to his wife, brother, and colleagues in arms. Although a major gen- 
eral of volunteers, Sherman did not usually dress like a general officer. He pre- 
ferred the common soldier’s sack coat and the civilian’s black felt hat. His 
ceaseless activity and unpretentious dress led a commentator to note that he 
looked “rather like an anxious man of business than an ideal soldier, suggesting 
the exchange and not the camp.” American poet Walt Whitman, noticing Sher- 
man’s untamed features more than his other traits, described him as a “bit of 
stern, open air made up in the image of a man.” Another observer, seeing the 
whole Sherman and pondering how perhaps he mirrored the character of the 
Northern states generally, remarked that he was “the quintessence of Yankee- 
dom.” This was the Sherman of 1864.’ 

Earlier in the Civil War, Sherman had been anything but impressive. After 
undistinguished years as an army officer, businessman, attorney, and educator, he 
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secured a colonelcy in the regulars at the outbreak of the war. More capably than 
most of his peers, he commanded an infantry brigade at First Bull Run, where, in 
his baptism by fire, his command suffered more casualties than all but one other 
brigade. Through family political connections, he was soon promoted to brigadier 
general of volunteers and obtained a transfer to Kentucky to take part in early ef- 
forts to keep the Bluegrass State in the Union fold. After reluctantly assuming 
command of that endeavor when his superior resigned, Sherman became frus- 
trated and depressed over the many problems besetting his command. He made 
the mistake of venting his frustrations and revealing his volatile temperament to 
War Department officials, who concluded that he was “luny” and consequently 
arranged his transfer to Missouri. There, as well, the stress of command proved 
too much for Sherman to handle. Beset by these troubles, he took leave, joined 
his wife who had come to meet him, and returned with her to their home in Lan- 
caster, Ohio. Seizing the opportunity to increase circulation and strike back at a 
general who was openly antipress, a Cincinnati newspaper ran an article labeling 
Sherman as “insane” and “stark mad.” Other newspapers picked up the theme. 
The general’s family fought back, though not with much initial success.* 

Fortunately for Sherman, his former commander, Major General Henry W. 
Halleck, rejected the insanity charge and remained faithful to him. Halleck 
posted him to training recruits shortly after he returned to active duty in early 
1862, even though Sherman had not fully recovered. Assigned command ini- 
tially of an infantry division, he served under the victorious Major General 
Ulysses 5. Grant in the Shiloh, Vicksburg, and Chattanooga campaigns. During 
those operations Sherman rehabilitated his damaged reputation; regained his 
self-confidence; obtained a major generalcy of volunteers; rose to command a di- 
vision, then a corps, and finally an army; and along the way became Grant’s most 
trusted subordinate and closest military friend. Grant’s trust and confidence in 
Sherman were implicit. The two men had also become personal friends, tran- 
scending their official roles as commander and subordinate. As Grant’s star rose, 
so rose Sherman’s.’ 

As the winter chill of 1863-64 faded into spring warmth, Sherman’s life and 
career as a soldier reached a milestone. In March 1864, Lincoln promoted Grant 
to the long-vacant grade of lieutenant general and appointed him general-in- 
chief of all the United States armies, giving him direction over the land war 
against the Confederacy. Before departing for the East, Grant named Sherman 
commanding general of the Military Division of the Mississippi, the primary 
command in the West, which eventually encompassed the departments and 
armies of the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Ohio, and Arkansas, com- 
manded, respectively, by Major Generals James B. McPherson, George H. 
Thomas, John M. Schofield, and Frederick Steele. Ata meeting between Grant 
and Sherman in Cincinnati, Ohio, in mid-March, the two great western leaders 
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discussed grand strategy for the coming campaign season. Grant's strategic design 
was for all the Federal armies simultaneously to assault the Confederacy across the 
entire war front, east and west. The previous Rebel advantage of using interior 
lines to shift troops to threatened points to parry uncoordinated Union thrusts — 
most conspicuously exercised in 1863 with troop movements by rail from Virginia 
to Georgia that culminated in the September Confederate victory at Chicka- 
mauga—would be nullified, and Southern armies, already lean in manpower, 
would be destroyed or at least neutralized in a final campaign of annihilation.® 

When the generals parted company, Sherman traveled back to Nashville, 
Tennessee, to begin six weeks of preparing his armies. Using a special railroad 
car, beginning in late March he inspected his command. On his way through 
southeastern Tennessee and northeastern Alabama, he consulted his army com- 
manders and determined the matériel resources each would need to take the 
field by early May. After conferring with his subordinates, Sherman concluded 
that “the great question of the [coming] campaign was one of supplies.”” Un- 
derstanding the magnitude of the logistical problem facing him and realizing the 
need for personal intervention, Sherman assumed personal direction of the rail- 
roads. They were his principal means of supply and communication, stretching 
along nearly one thousand miles of track from his base of operations on the Ohio 
River in Louisville, Kentucky; south to his chief depot in Nashville, Tennessee; 
and farther south to his forward depot in Chattanooga, Tennessee. Of the several 
railroads in the theater of operations, none was more important than the West- 
ern and Atlantic (W&A) Railroad. Its roughly one hundred miles of track, com- 
pleted in the 1850s and the property of the State of Georgia, linked Chattanooga 
with Atlanta. The W&A supplied both Sherman and his Confederate oppo- 
nents, the former from the north out of Chattanooga and the latter from the 
south out of Atlanta. 

Initially the railroads were Sherman’s greatest worry. He found the few avail- 
able boxcars and flatcars crowded with soldiers, animals, unnecessary cargo, and 
unneeded and unwanted civilians. He directed that henceforth only ammuni- 
tion, food, and other essential military supplies were allowed aboard the trains. 
All returning troops would walk to their units, along the way often herding cat- 
tle headed for the armies. Sherman found that the exhausted condition of the 
countryside had forced his commanders to issue army rations to local inhabitants 
or risk seeing them starve. He suspended rations to civilians, who raised a how! 
but managed to survive on their own. Through these reforms Sherman intended 
to accumulate enough supplies forward, especially at Chattanooga, to be ready 
for Grant’s signal to begin the campaign. Even these severe measures, however, 
ultimately failed. 

To better achieve his end of gathering enough logistical wherewithal to start 
the campaign, Sherman met in Nashville with his master of transportation, chief 
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quartermaster, and chief commissary. After Sherman revealed that he would 
march with about one hundred thousand men and sixty thousand animals, the 
group concluded that 130 railroad cars, each carrying ten tons, would have to ar- 
rive daily in Chattanooga for supplies to accumulate. When the chief quarter- 
master explained that he did not have enough railroad engines and cars, 
Sherman immediately authorized him to hold in Louisville and Nashville all in- 
coming rolling stock needed to finish the job. Before the campaign to Atlanta 
was over, cars and engines bearing the name of many Northern railroad com- 
panies operated along the tracks from Louisville to the Union front line. Special 
detachments of the U.S. Military Railroad Construction Corps, quartered along 
trunk lines and abundantly supplied with crossties, spikes, bridge timbers, and 
rails to repair breaks as quickly as possible, safeguarded the Federal railroad sup- 
ply lines against disruption. 

Sherman’s occasionally heavy-handed methods worked. Depot warehouses 
bulged even before the campaign began. Those at Chattanooga alone contained 
enough supplies by early May to sustain Sherman’s bluecoats for one month with- 
out resupply. Such enormous accumulations of food, ammunition, and clothing 
protected the Federals from the ever-present danger of having their iron lifelines 
cut by Rebel cavalry raiders or guerrilla units, the latter being especially abundant 
in the country that the Union railroads traversed. Regarding the military’s seizure 
and use of private property, Sherman later acknowledged that “as much as to any 
other single fact, I attribute [to this policy] the perfect success which afterward at- 
tended our campaigns.”® Allowing for pride in accomplishment and some hy- 
perbole, the logistical record of the campaign supports his assertion. 

Despite the positive results of his railroad reforms, Sherman remained unsat- 
istied. He was concerned especially with ensuring the mobility of combat troops. 
He had been in the field enough to know that the North’s ability to outproduce 
the South in industrial goods had its disadvantages. Chief among these was the 
tendency for Union armies to be too heavily encumbered with impedimenta to 
capitalize on advantages achieved on the march or the battlefield. To counter 
this tendency, he severely limited the amount of baggage allotted to individuals 
or units. Junior officers and enlisted soldiers carried a heavy load: enough food 
and clothing to last five days in addition to their usual equipment. By effectively 
turning men into mules, Sherman intended to reduce extraneous field trans- 
portation. Company officers were allowed one pack horse or mule, and each 
regiment was authorized one wagon and one ambulance. Every brigade and di- 
vision was permitted a supply train, but its wagons were limited to hauling food, 
ammunition, and uniforms. Only headquarters personnel and the wounded 
were allowed large tents. 

While Sherman acknowledged that he could not completely enforce the or- 
ders concerning small-unit transportation and camp equipage, he set an exam- 
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ple for his men. He and his headquarters staff traveled especially light, relying only 
on wall-tent flies for cover and no camp furniture. Major General Thomas, a long- 
serving and robust Regular Army officer, made no effort to curtail the excess tent- 
age in his headquarters, which Sherman snidely referred to as “Thomas's Circus.” 
Because Thomas was one of his trusted lieutenants, Sherman did not confront 
him on the issue. Referring to his efforts to strip his armies for action, Sherman 
wrote: “My entire headquarters transportation is one wagon for myself, aides, of- 
ficers, clerks, and orderlies. | think this is as low down as we can get until we get 
flat broke, and thenceforward things will begin to mend. Soldiering as we have 
been doing for the past two years, with such trains and impediments, has been a 
farce, and nothing but poverty will cure it.” As May arrived with warmer and 
longer days, Sherman’s time for preparation drew to a close. Deficiencies re- 
mained in his command, mainly the nagging lack of horses in his cavalry units 
and the absence of the XVII Army Corps, two of whose four divisions were serv- 
ing in the misguided Red River Campaign while the others were on veteran leave 
and unavailable for frontline duty for weeks to come. Overall, though, Sherman’s 
reforms had succeeded. His armies now mirrored Sherman himself in appear- 
ance and temperament. Like him, they were lean and active and were eagerly 
awaiting the signal from the East to begin the campaign.’ 

For a month Sherman had known Grant’s overarching intent for the blue 
columns slated for the 1864 marches. Grant’s direction had come in an April 4 
letter: “You I propose to move against Johnston’s army, to break it up, and to get 
into the interior of the enemy’s country as far as you can, inflicting all the dam- 
age you can against their war resources. I do not propose to lay down for you a 
plan of campaign, but simply to lay down the work it is desirable to have done, 
and leave you free to execute it in your own way.” In an April 19 letter, Grant 
added that both he and Sherman should keep the enemy in their front constantly 
engaged so the Confederates could not use interior lines to concentrate against 
and possibly defeat one of the Union’s main efforts. This is virtually all the guid- 
ance Grant gave Sherman for his march to Atlanta." 

British military historian John Keegan has praised Grant for writing clear and 
concise orders, which he seems to have done on this occasion as well. Grant's 
April 4 letter in effect instructed Sherman to pursue two strategies at once: a 
combat strategy and a logistic strategy. ‘The former strategy aims to defeat an 
enemy principally through maneuver and battle. Victory on the battlefield can 
occur in one climactic, annihilative, incapacitating engagement or by degrees 
through attrition. The latter strategy focuses primarily on denying an enemy the 
logistical means to resist, which can also be achieved by marching and fighting. 
Sherman’s earlier command experience amply proved that he was no battle cap- 
tain. At First Bull Run he had committed his large brigade piecemeal, which 
may have cost the Federals one of their best opportunities to capture the key po- 
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sition of Henry Hill, win the war’s first true battle, and possibly destroy the South- 
ern rebellion at the outset. 

Under Grant’s command, at Shiloh in April 1862 Sherman failed to heed 
warnings of an impending Confederate assault and prepare his division for bat- 
tle. At the beginning of the long Vicksburg Campaign, in late 1862, his attack at 
Chickasaw Blufts was ill-advised and accordingly failed. Outside Chattanooga in 
November 1863, he mishandled an attempt to take a tactically significant stretch 
of Missionary Ridge. Sherman could not solely pursue a combat strategy; he 
lacked the battlefield talent to make it work. Grant’s Atlanta Campaign instruc- 
tions, however, were flexible, which may have been the result of his under- 
standing of Sherman’s tactical shortcomings. It remained to be seen whether 
Sherman possessed the martial acumen to plan and conduct a campaign that en- 
tailed moving, sustaining, and engaging corps and armies. 

The primary objective of Grant’s grand strategy was destroying the Southern 
armies, the Confederacy’s center of gravity. Another target was the Rebel will to 
resist, encompassed in the ability and commitment of Southern civilians to as- 
sist in the war effort. At least since he commanded the Union garrison at Mem- 
phis, ‘Tennessee, in March 1862, Sherman had believed that destroying the 
South’s civilian-based war resources—a phenomenon known as hard war— 
would strike a double blow, crippling both Confederate military forces and civil- 
ian morale, from the totality of which the rebellious states could not recover. 
Grant thought likewise; the second part of his April 4 directions therefore al- 
lowed Sherman to exercise his own judgment about which course of action to 
follow. In responses to Grant dated April 10 and 24, Sherman indicated that he 
would send McPherson’s army to operate toward Rome, Georgia, beyond the left 
of General Johnston’s roughly fifty thousand-man Army of Tennessee, dug in 
along Rocky Face Ridge north and east of the railroad junction at Dalton. Sher- 
man intended to threaten the W&A, Johnston’s primary line of communication 
running south to Atlanta. Sherman mentioned in these same letters that cross- 
ing the Chattahoochee River, northwest of Atlanta, and moving directly against 
the city also would form part of his campaign. 

Beyond these sketchy details of a logistic strategy aimed at the Confederate rail- 
road and base of operations, Sherman did not reveal how he planned to fulfill his 
mission. Would he first employ a combat strategy by seeking a decisive set-piece 
battle with Johnston and then march triumphantly and unopposed to Atlanta? Or 
would he sidestep Johnston, reach toward the rich logistical treasures of Atlanta’s 
railroads and factories, and force the Rebel commander to fight a decisive en- 
gagement for the Confederate lines of communication? If Sherman chose the lat- 
ter course, how would he guard his own vulnerable lifeline, stretching all the way 
to Louisville? Considering his tactical ineptitude, perhaps Sherman could pursue 
only the latter part of his orders, a logistic strategy, as his likeliest path to victory.!! 
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In early May 1864, the synchronized Union campaigns against the Confed- 
eracy began. As the two parts of the main effort, Grant entered the tangled 
Wilderness of northern Virginia on May 5, and Sherman approached the bastion 
of Rocky Face Ridge on May 7. At Rocky Face, Johnston awaited the Federal as- 
sault in positions whose strength more than compensated for his nearly two-to- 
one numerical disadvantage. The disparity—about one hundred thousand 
Federals opposed by some fifty thousand Confederates — was not decisively large. 
In offensive operations against a capable and well-led foe fighting from improved 
positions on advantageous ground, an attacking force generally will require a 
three-to-one margin in manpower to have a reasonable chance of winning. John- 
ston had had months to perfect his positions around Dalton. 

In keeping with his own deficiencies as a battle captain, Sherman elected to 
hold the Rebels in front with Thomas’s and Schofield’s armies. He sent his old 
Army of the Tennessee, now under McPherson, south as his flying column 
through unguarded Snake Creek Gap with orders to tear up the W&A in John- 
ston’s rear. This might force the Confederates to withdraw rather than be sepa- 
rated from Atlanta’s warehouses. After being reinforced by Thomas, McPherson 
was to pounce on the Southerners’ flank as they retreated. McPherson therefore 
was to execute a wide turning movement, a tactic that sought, often by threat- 
ening enemy communication lines, to maneuver a defender from prepared po- 
sitions for a fight in the open field. Envelopment, by contrast, looked to sweep 
closely around an opponent’s flank and pry him out of position through battle 
from a more favorable angle than a frontal assault. Turning movements, as exe- 
cuted by Sherman throughout the march to Atlanta, were a holdover from the 
old Napoleonic la manoeuvre sur les derriéres. 

In one of the Civil War’s most famous lost opportunities, however, McPher- 
son hesitated when his vanguard encountered unexpected resistance on May 9 
at Resaca on the railroad east of Snake Creek Gap’s opening onto the Oostanaula 
River valley. Johnston retreated to preserve his supply line. McPherson’s detrac- 
tors have claimed that he timidly approached the railroad and too quickly with- 
drew into the gap when he discovered a brigade of reinforcing Confederate 
cavalry. Nearly a full Rebel infantry corps of around fifteen thousand reinforce- 
ments was a little farther south, of which McPherson was ignorant, so his cau- 
tion may be interpreted as prudent. The enduring significance of the Snake 
Creek Gap—Resaca maneuver — however much it might have been a missed op- 
portunity —is that Sherman, the logistic strategist, set his course for one of the 
best examples in military history of striking the enemy’s line of communication 
in a series of turning movements at the operational level as the surest way to win 
rather than hammering his front line at the tactical level. In short, Sherman had 
seized and would continue to hold the initiative by fixing the Confederates in 
place with frontal pressure (rather than a head-on assault) and then flanking the 
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enemy’s position, a method and routine he followed during the entire course of 
the Atlanta Campaign. In the May 14-15 Battle of Resaca, Sherman also initi- 
ated the combat strategy of the campaign. However, costly Federal attacks suc- 
ceeded only in drawing Southern attention from Union attempts to cross the 
Oostanaula farther downstream. After the engagement, Sherman returned to 
the logistic strategy and constructed a pontoon bridge downriver at Lay’s Ferry, 
threatening the Confederate rail line.” 

Johnston, his communications threatened again, withdrew across the Oost- 
anaula and continued south beyond Gravelly Plateau, eventually reaching 
Cassville, where confusion and dissension among his corps commanders led him 
to retreat over the Etowah River and by May 20 to occupy well-fortified positions 
in the Allatoona Mountains. These positions centered on Allatoona Pass, over- 
looking the narrow floodplain of the Etowah and protecting the railroad to At- 
Janta. Unwilling to conducta river crossing under fire and frontally assault strong 
earthworks, Sherman elected again to turn Johnston’s position. Following several 
days of repairing the railroad up to his position and resting and resupplying his 
troops, Sherman began his southward march afresh. With ten days’ supplies in 
their wagons, the bluecoats crossed the Etowah at numerous points downstream 
near Kingston and entered tangled forests the likes of which the Federals had not 
seen in this campaign. Sherman’s immediate objective was the crossroads of Dal- 
las, about twenty miles to the southwest. Johnston discovered the move and es- 
tablished his army in a blocking position generally behind Pumpkinvine Creek, 
east of Dallas, and north to New Hope Church. Along this line for a week, North- 
erners and Southerners clashed in a series of chaotic engagements, with the 
fiercest at New Hope Church on May 25 and two days later at Pickett’s Mill. 
‘These were the Atlanta Campaign’s equivalent to the confusion—but not the 
slaughter — of Virginia’s Battles of the Wilderness and Spotsylvania. Although 
Sherman unwisely employed the combat strategy twice in the Dallas area and 
failed, he did not persist, for his own line was stretched thin with a gap vulnera- 
ble to Confederate counterattack near the Pickett’s Mill positions. 

As the availability of rations in Sherman’s ranks diminished due to the onset of 
heavy rains and consequent supply transportation problems, he conducted a grad- 
ual leftward extension until he approached the railroad south of the fortified lines 
at Allatoona. As the Yankees conducted this retrograde operation, Johnston at- 
tacked Sherman for the first time in the campaign, albeit on a small scale, at Dal- 
las on May 28. Although the indecisive fighting did not significantly alter the 
course of events, it did indicate that Johnston was beginning to move himself, or 
be moved by pressure from the Confederate government, more toward commit- 
ting the Army of Tennessee to pitched battle, perhaps even one with decisive pos- 
sibilities. For the time being, however, Johnston had no choice but to withdraw 


again, this time to the vicinity of Big Shanty along the W&A north of Kennesaw 
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Mountain, with his right attached to the railroad at Brush Mountain and his left 
anchored on Lost Mountain, ten miles to the southwest. Even considering the re- 
cent reinforcement of Johnston’s army to around seventy thousand with the as- 
similation of two infantry divisions from the Army of Mississippi, this line was still 
too long for the combined Rebel forces to defend. Although it inflicted much hard- 
ship on his common soldiers, Sherman had applied his logistic strategy to lever 
Johnston out of an impregnable position at Allatoona Pass. Through the first half 
of June, as Sherman pressured new Southern positions and as Johnston steadily 
withdrew to shorter and more easily defended lines anchored on mountains, tor- 
rential rains came and altered the campaign’s character for several weeks." 

On the night of June 18-19, Johnston slipped into the six miles of fortified 
works about the twin peaks of Kennesaw Mountain, a still shorter and much 
more easily defended line. For two weeks already the rains had fallen, rendering 
into quagmires the primitive roads that Sherman’s quartermasters used to haul 
supplies to the front lines. Muddy and seemingly bottomless roads not only 
slowed supply wagons but, more critically, prevented blue-coated flanking 
columns from turning Johnston’s left to threaten the W&A behind Rebel lines. 
Sherman worried lest inactivity in his armies give Johnston an opportunity to un- 
leash the Southern cavalry against the Yankee railroad. During the campaign, 
Johnston repeatedly importuned the Confederate government to launch a large 
and determined mounted raid on Sherman’s supply lines but to no avail. To keep 
his adversary busy and away from endangering his own line of communication, 
Sherman sent his rain-soaked troops to probe Johnston’s entire front. The effort 
against the Southern left ended in stalemate in the Kolb Farm fight on June 22. 
Again Johnston’s forces lashed out at their Union adversaries, sustaining more ca- 
sualties but halting Sherman’s probing activities for the moment. 

On that day the weather began clearing, but it took several more days for the 
roads to harden enough for Sherman to again employ McPherson’s flying col- 
umn. During these first warm and dry days in weeks, as Schofield’s army ex- 
tended the Union right and forced Johnston to thin the Southern line to parallel 
the Federal fieldworks, Sherman decided to change his customary stratagem. 
During the last few days, he had become frustrated, irritable, and impatient over 
the slowed pace of operations and was also concerned about the apparent recent 
Confederate turn more toward the tactical offensive. In discussions with his lieu- 
tenants, he concluded—although Thomas disagreed—that since he had 
stretched his lines as far as he could, the Confederates must have weakened theirs 
to match him. If he strongly assaulted the Rebel center at two points, Sherman 
continued, he might achieve a surprise breakthrough and hold one half of John- 
ston’s army in check while he defeated the other half with the bulk of the Union 
forces and threatened the railroad to Atlanta at the same time. It was an ambi- 
tious plan. A Southern loss could be decisive. Also motivating Sherman was his 
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belief that Union troops had become too dependent on flanking marches and 
that a stand-up fight would remind them what war and this campaign were 
about. On June 24, the Yankee chieftain issued his attack orders. 

Early on the morning of June 27, the day of the assault, Federal artillery bom- 
barded the Confederate line, and bluecoat infantry began uphill charges against 
brown-clad foes well protected by trenches and little damaged by the barrage. For 
several hours fighting continued near Thomas’s center at Dead Angle and along 
McPherson’s front upon the slopes of Big and Little Kennesaw and adjoining Pi- 
geon Hill. Nowhere along the Southern line did Northerners breach the main 
defenses, and in the failed effort about three thousand Federals were killed or 
wounded, compared to Confederate losses of about seven hundred. It was the At- 
lanta Campaign’s closest equivalent to the quick and bloody early June Battle of 
Cold Harbor in Virginia. 

Although Sherman eventually accepted responsibility for the sanguinary re- 
pulse at Kennesaw, he rationalized his failure. In deciding to assault Johnston 
frontally, he overruled objections from two of his three army commanders. On 
the surface, Sherman’s decision seems senseless. Did he not comprehend the ef- 
fect of combining rifled weaponry and trenches and the resulting ascendancy of 
the defense, especially considering that by this time he knew the relative cost to 
the Federal forces of the frontal assaults in the Wilderness and at Spotsylvania 
and Cold Harbor? Quite the contrary was the case. Although no paragon of mil- 
itary professionalism by prewar standards, Sherman understood the realities of 
the Civil War battlefield; ignorance cannot explain his Kennesaw debacle. 
Rather, it was his frustration and impatience over the stalemated situation in the 
trenches since June 19 that accounted for Sherman’s failure eight days later. He 
also thought of the two times recently when the Confederates had attacked his 
formations and intended through a direct Union assault to foil Johnston’s ap- 
parent decision to go over to the attack if circumstances warranted. The Yankee 
leader’s increasingly unpleasant mood during the siegelike operations along the 
Kennesaw line overcame his good sense. Moreover, Sherman at Kennesaw, like 
Lee at Gettysburg the year before, believed that the enemy had strengthened his 
flanks at the expense of his center, which appeared to be vulnerable to direct as- 
sault. Events proved both leaders to be wrong. Frontal assaults against foes en- 
trenched or occupying advantageous ground were nearly impossible as a means 
of triumph. If it ever existed, the age of decisive war-winning victories reached 
on single battlefields in as little as one day had passed. 

At Kennesaw, Sherman resorted to a combat strategy like the one suggested 
in the first part of Grant’s April 4 instructions. Similar to Resaca the month be- 
fore, Sherman failed to break up Johnston’s army. Sherman proved again that he 
was no battle captain. Later, however, he demonstrated a quality not shared by 
every Civil War general. Sherman learned from Kennesaw that direct charges on 
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field fortifications were too costly, and he did not repeat this scenario except 
when at least tactical victory seemed assured. After all, he had experienced first- 
hand at First Bull Run the price to be paid for a frontal assault, and after being 
reminded of it three years later he did not want to pay that butcher’s bill again. 

Now his fretful mind turned back to his old flanking game. During the June 
27 attacks, portions of Schofield’s army moved past Johnston’s left and got into 
position to threaten the W&A railroad. After Sherman consulted his army com- 
manders and accumulated enough supplies to quit his railroad for several days, 
he withdrew McPherson’s troops from the left and sent them on the night of July 
2 far to the right, beyond the area Schofield had seized. Johnston discovered the 
move, gave up the heights of Kennesaw, and began racing for the Chattahoochee 
River, the last water barrier before Atlanta. The Rebel chieftain won the race, 
and his weary columns, after briefly resisting at Smyrna Station and Ruff’s Mill, 
occupied a seemingly impenetrable line along Nickajack Creek on the north 
bank of the Chattahoochee. Sherman was ignorant of the line’s existence, and 
he did not expect Johnston to defend again, as he had done at Resaca, with a 
major river directly in the rear of the Southern line. Considering his army’s re- 
cent past, Sherman refused to launch a major assault against the Nickajack de- 
fenses. Instead he looked to his flanking ploy, but rather than throwing his 
accustomed right hook he planned one from the left side. 

On July 8, Schofield’s troops conducted a surprise river crossing of the rain- 
swollen Chattahoochee beyond the Federal left near the mouth of Soap Creek. 
Union cavalry seized unguarded river passages farther upstream at Roswell the 
next day. The movements to gain the south bank of the Chattahoochee cost 
Sherman no casualties, rare in a war whose glacial progress too often was meas- 
ured in killed and wounded. With the security of his river line compromised, 
Johnston fell back to the south bank, burning all his bridges. For most of the next 
week, the rest of the Union army crossed the Chattahoochee, fortified the At- 
lanta side of the river, and prepared for the decisive engagements to seize the 
Gate City of the South.” 

Just before his columns crossed the Chattahoochee, Sherman, in one of his 
nearly daily telegraph reports to Army Chief of Staff Halleck in Washington, fore- 
shadowed his next moves against Atlanta. “All the regular crossing-places are cov- 
ered by forts, apparently of long construction; but we shall cross in due time, and 
instead of attacking Atlanta direct, or any of its forts,” Sherman wrote, “I propose 
to make a circuit, destroying all its railroads. This is a delicate movement and must 
be done with caution.” At last on Atlanta’s doorstep, he did not plan to batter his 
way into the city. He had learned the lesson of Kennesaw and intended to adhere 
to the logistic strategy. Following rest and resupply, on July 17 Sherman’s three 
armies began a general advance in the form of a giant right wheel with Decatur, 
six miles east of Atlanta, and the Georgia Railroad as the immediate objectives. 
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The same day, Confederate President Jefferson Davis, exasperated by John- 
ston’s ceaseless withdrawals and never-ending excuses for them, replaced him 
with one of his corps commanders, Lieutenant General John Bell Hood, who 
had been scheming for the job for months through connections in the Rich- 
mond government. Johnston had yielded territory and failed to bring Sherman 
to a decisive engagement. Hood, always eager to fight, had no choice but to at- 
tack. Johnston’s conduct of the campaign left no other viable options, and Davis 
had fired Johnston for not quickly attacking to save Atlanta once the campaign 
moved south of the Chattahoochee. Despite his battle-shattered and impaired 
body, the result of wounds received in 1863 at Gettysburg and Chickamauga, 
Hood was promoted on July 18 to the temporary grade of general to exercise 
army command. Sherman soon got word of the change in Southern leadership. 
Not knowing Hood himself, he consulted two of Hood’s West Point classmates, 
McPherson and Schofield, who informed Sherman of Hood’s nature. Sherman 
later wrote that he “inferred that the change of commanders meant ‘fight.””! 

By July 20, McPherson had reached the Georgia Railroad at Decatur, and his 
troops began tearing up track on both sides of the town, the purpose of which was 
to eliminate the possibility of Hood’s reinforcing Lee in Virginia by rail or the re- 
verse in Georgia. That day, Hood launched the first of his sorties from Atlanta’s 
encircling fortifications. North of the city, he intended to envelop the Union left 
in the vicinity of Peachtree Creek, drive the bluecoats away, and destroy them. 
Starting now, Hood sought decisive battle. At the least, he wanted to prevent the 
Yankees from wrapping their infantry columns completely around the citadel of 
Atlanta, breaking all of its sustaining railroads, and forcing the defenders to with- 
draw, surrender, or in their entirety march out into the open and fight a set-piece 
battle with the larger Federal forces for possession of the city. The Battle of 
Peachtree Creek should have put Sherman on his guard. He knew what Con- 
federate tactics would be, yet he relaxed his vigil during the next maneuvers.!” 

The following day, Sherman instructed McPherson to send his XVI Army 
Corps, which had been forced out of formation as the Union lines shortened 
upon approaching Atlanta, to the Georgia Railroad east of the city to finish de- 
stroying the track. Sherman alerted McPherson to be ready to shift his army west 
of Atlanta to wreck the Macon and Western (M&W) Railroad, the last supply ar- 
tery of any consequence serving the city. On July 22, Sherman sent Brigadier 
General Kenner Garrard’s cavalry division, which had been guarding the Union 
left, on a raid east of Decatur to Covington to further ruin the Georgia Railroad. 
Although Sherman received warning that the Confederates might attack, he had 
become lost in planning his next wheel against the M&W and did not place 
troops to guard McPherson’s now open left flank. Moreover, by his own admis- 
sion he was deceived into thinking that the Confederate withdrawal on July 22, 
actually part of Hood’s plan for the next battle, meant that Hood was evacuating 
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Atlanta. Fortunately, McPherson himself took precautions. Before receiving 
Sherman’s instructions regarding the XVI Corps, McPherson had the foresight 
to move that corps to cover the Federal lett. 

Late on the morning of July 22, Sherman and McPherson stood before the Au- 
gustus Hurt (or Howard) House, north of the Georgia Railroad on an eminence 
called Copenhill and in the immediate rear of the Union front line, considering 
Hood’s combative nature, the near certainty that he would attack again, and the 
resulting need now more than ever for caution to characterize the Federal ap- 
proach to Atlanta. The two Northern commanders were also discussing bom- 
barding the city from lofty Bald Hill, which McPherson’s troops had seized the 
day before. About that time reports arrived revealing Confederate movement be- 
yond the Union left. Straightaway, McPherson and his staff took to their mounts 
and rode off in that direction. Soon Sherman heard firing from the area of 
McPherson’s left, and shortly the same sound came from McPherson’s distant 
rear near Decatur, where the Army of the Tennessee’s supply trains had gathered. 
So began the Battle of Bald Hill or, popularly and inaccurately, the Battle of At- 
lanta. Again Hood had sortied from the city. He sent a portion of his army on a 
long nighttime march and was striking the Federal left, which McPherson ear- 
lier had tried to protect. In an enveloping march that Hood himself likened after 
the war to a similar one by Lieutenant General Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson 
in 1863 at Chancellorsville, Virginia, Hood aimed to strike the left flank and 
rear of McPherson’s army, roll up the entire Yankee line, and drive Sherman 
away from Atlanta. Hood also sent a large cavalry force to Decatur to destroy 
McPherson’s supply wagons. Although both elegant and ambitious, Hood’s plan 
nonetheless failed partly because the several Southern thrusts that day were un- 
synchronized, thus giving the Northerners time to parry each one in turn. Con- 
federate infantry killed McPherson early in the battle as he rode toward his 
endangered flank, but his men held their ground and repelled all of Hood’s as- 
saults. At day’s end, the largest and costliest battle of the Atlanta Campaign had 
ended. Rebel losses overall amounted to fifty-five hundred, Union casualties to 
about four thousand. Hood was living up to his reputation as a fighter, but to no 
avail. Sherman’s armies remained on Atlanta’s doorstep. 

Despite Northern victory in the Battle of Bald Hill, Sherman’s part in the ac- 
tion was disappointing. He mismanaged the defense of his armies’ left, proving 
again that he was no battle captain. Furthermore, he became so engrossed in his 
mental calculations for the next grand wheeling movement that he failed to 
learn the lesson of Peachtree Creek or heed his lieutenants’ warning about 
Hood’s fighting instincts. Sherman was simply lucky that McPherson had placed 
the XVI Corps in what proved to be the actual battle line before orders arrived 
directing it back to the Georgia Railroad. The Yankee chieftain was fortunate 
also that McPherson convinced him to keep the XVI Corps right where it was, 
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for that unit prevented the Unionists from being struck fully in the rear. More- 
over, the absence of Garrard’s cavalry deprived Sherman of eyes with which to 
watch the Federal left, eyes that surely would have spotted danger before it 
turned into a surprise attack. Sherman’s mental detachment on the eve of Bald 
Hill seemed to confirm one of the early criticisms leveled at him during the time 
that reporters had called him crazy. Because of his gross exaggerations in 1861 
of Confederate strength in Kentucky, journalists had labeled him a visionary, 
and his intellectual wanderings prior to Hood’s second sally from Atlanta’s de- 
fenses tended to validate that charge. If Sherman was a visionary, however, he 
was at least a skillful one. Now he envisioned a march culminating his logistic 
strategy by severing the M&W. ‘Two days after Bald Hill, a message from Grant 
warned of the possibility that reinforcements were on their way to Hood from 
General Lee, the latter then confronting the Yankee besiegers of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. Sherman scrapped his plan to rest the armies and dispatched them at once 
to the west side of Atlanta to begin the great left wheel. 

The Army of the Tennessee led the way under Major General Oliver O. 
Howard, whom Sherman, with Grant in approval, had appointed to replace the 
fallen McPherson. Howard’s promotion to army command occasioned great con- 
troversy among Sherman’s lieutenants, none more than Major General Joseph 
Hooker, the XX Army Corps commander, who maintained that because his date 
of rank made him the most senior officer present (except for Sherman) and be- 
cause he had commanded the Army of the Potomac the year before, he should re- 
ceive McPherson’s command. Sherman concluded, however, that the one-armed, 
pious Howard was the most capable soldier available to direct the complex move- 
ments of an army, and the commanding general’s choice prevailed. Major Gen- 
eral John A. Logan, Illinois politician turned XV Army Corps commander, had 
assumed direction of the Army of the Tennessee immediately after McPherson’s 
death and led it capably during the remainder of the Battle of Bald Hill. It was 
Logan, not Hooker, whom Sherman actually passed over in favor of Howard for 
McPherson’s command. Logan later accused Sherman of cronyism for selecting 
Howard, a fellow West Point graduate. Sherman did not deny the charge and prob- 
ably was guilty at least of lacking political sensitivity in the matter.’® 

On July 28, Howard’s columns headed for the M&W. Remembering the pre- 
vious week’s experience, Sherman sent a division from Thomas’s army to support 
Howard’s right and guard against another Confederate envelopment. Howard’s 
troops halted on a high ridge with a clear view of Atlanta. All along this line the 
Federals began constructing their customary hasty barricades while awaiting or- 
ders to continue south or resist the next charge from Atlanta’s fortifications. Hood 
did not keep them waiting long. He sent the battered remnants of two of his three 
infantry corps on what he planned to be the successful version of the flanking 
match that had failed six days earlier. 
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The Rebel assaults this time fell almost exclusively on Logan’s corps, which 
occupied the southern end of Howard’s line in the vicinity of a Methodist meet- 
inghouse called Ezra Church. The Confederate attacks lacked coordination and 
vigor, due in part to Hood’s absence from the battlefield. Southerners briefly en- 
veloped Howard’s open right flank. Reinforcements from Howard’s own army re- 
pulsed the Rebels, all without the infantry division Sherman had dispatched to 
the scene, which did not arrive because it lacked both a good map and a com- 
petent guide who knew the local roads. All of the Confederate assaults struck the 
Northern line piecemeal and frontally, and Logan’s men slaughtered their as- 
sailants. The victory left Logan feeling redeemed after not being selected for 
army command. Hood’s vigorous counterattacks were now bleeding his own 
army white and draining the Southern fighting spirit.” 

In late July, as the Union infantry moved west of Atlanta, Sherman launched 
the first in a month-long series of cavalry raids designed to sever Hood’s last rail 
line sooner than Yankee foot soldiers could. Each time, however, these mounted 
versions of the logistic strategy failed. One effort did so spectacularly. Major Gen- 
eral George Stoneman secured Sherman’s permission to raid the M&W and 
then ride farther south and free the more than thirty thousand Federal prisoners 
held in the Georgia camps at Macon and Andersonville. Beyond vague notions 
of then possibly riding to the Florida coast, Stoneman did not say what he 
planned to do with these pitiful, starving wretches once he had freed them. Sher- 
man gave no more firm direction than generally to indicate that as many of the 
prisoners as possible should be brought back to the Union forces at Atlanta. 
Stoneman disobeyed orders by skipping his primary mission and heading first for 
the prisoners. Confederate cavalry defeated and scattered reinforcing Union 
horsemen south of Atlanta, captured Stoneman, and imprisoned him at Macon. 

Hoping to exploit this success, Hood sent most of his cavalry under Major Gen- 
eral Joseph Wheeler in early August to cut the W&A, Sherman’s railroad supply 
line north to Chattanooga. The Rebel raiders managed to scare Sherman and tem- 
porarily broke the railroad at several points, but they failed for the same reasons as 
the Union cavalry. Horsemen during the Atlanta Campaign, Northern and South- 
ern, did not prosecute the destruction of railroads with the same purpose and thor- 
oughness as their infantry comrades. Whenever cavalry raiders were threatened, 
their horses quickly carried them to safety. After causing minimal damage, Hood’s 
cavalry left the W&A and veered into East Tennessee. Sherman drew an easy 
breath. His vital railroad again was safe. From as early as March until well past the 
end of the Atlanta Campaign, Confederate cavalry, primarily led by the notorious 
and talented Major General Nathan B. Forrest, bedeviled Sherman and the sev- 
eral combined infantry and cavalry forces he sent to destroy these Rebel raiders. 
Although Forrest won handily on June 10 at Brice’s Cross Roads, Mississippi, he 
failed overall to interrupt the flow of supplies in Sherman’s logistical network.”° 
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Following the fighting at Ezra Church, Sherman wanted to continue his left 
wheel against Atlanta’s west side by cutting the single rail line connecting the city 
with East Point. There the M&W and the Atlanta and West Point (A& WP) Rail- 
road merged from the south and southwest, respectively, for the final run five 
miles north to the city. Sherman believed that capturing East Point would cul- 
minate his logistic strategy by severing the joined railroads. He combined 
Schofield’s XXIII Army Corps and the XIV Army Corps of Thomas’s army into 
a task force and directed it to cross a branch of Utoy Creek and seize the railroad. 
After Ezra Church, Hood hurriedly extended his fieldworks southwestward to 
East Point. From its start on August 2, the Union offensive faltered, partly be- 
cause much of the Union cavalry was conducting raids and was unavailable for 
screening duty. Also, Schofield and the XIV Corps commander failed to work in 
harmony, leading to the latter’s resignation. The Federal drive stumbled, giving 
the Rebels time to set their defense, and finally halted on August 7 well short of 
the rail line. Northern losses far exceeded Southern casualties. Sherman can- 
celed the grand wheel to envelop the Confederate left and cut the combined rail- 
roads. Into August he maintained his position and contented himself with 
bombarding Atlanta.”! 

As August ended, Sherman continued to endure failed cavalry raids, unsuc- 
cessful fighting against the Southern left, and the apparently ineffective shelling 
of Atlanta. Having as he did such active habits of mind and body, he found in- 
tolerable the inherent tedium of a siege. As he wrote to Halleck, “I am too im- 
patient for a siege.” Siege warfare, with its sorties from and attacks upon fortified 
positions, emphasized Sherman’s tactical ineptitude. In letters to his wife and 
brother as the campaign proceeded, he fixated more and more on possessing At- 
lanta to complete his logistic strategy. To Halleck he vowed to “make the inside 
of Atlanta too hot to be endured,” and to Howard he urged: “Let us destroy At- 
lanta and make it a desolation.” Sherman intended to culminate his campaign 
with more marching and flanking, not trench warfare and frontal assaults. Iron- 
ically, Hood had already aided Sherman by earlier dispatching most of Wheeler’s 
cavalry on the fruitless raid against the Yankee railroads.” 

In mid-August, Sherman issued general orders for the last march of the cam- 
paign. Inconclusive bombardment and failed cavalry raids convinced Sherman 
that to have Atlanta he needed to maneuver his infantry. He developed a plan to 
leave one corps to guard the reconstructed Chattahoochee River railroad bridge 
and a nearby supply depot, while the rest of his force, with him in command, 
completed the “desolating circle around Atlanta” by severing the M&W, the 
city’s last rail connection to the Confederacy and resupply. Sherman had tried a 
version of this stratagem in May during his march south of the Etowah River to 
Dallas, and in the June stalemate before Kennesaw Mountain he had contem- 
plated something like what he was now about to do. Earlier, when Johnston had 
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commanded the Confederates at Dallas and Kennesaw, the Rebel army was 
stronger and more spirited. Since then, Hood’s sorties had thinned the Southern 
ranks, and too little Confederate cavalry remained nearby to monitor Federal 
movements in any direction.” 

Sherman wired Halleck on August 24: “T will be all ready and will commence 
the movement round Atlanta by the south to-morrow night, and for some time 
you will hear little of me.” The next day the bluecoats, except the corps detailed 
to protect the Chattahoochee bridge, vacated their entrenchments before At- 
lanta, withdrew southwestward to a staging area, and prepared to conduct the de- 
cisive turning movement to lever Hood out of the city. Sherman directed his 
columns first to the A&WP, the extension of which into Alabama Major Gen- 
eral Lovell H. Rousseau’s Federal cavalry raiders had interrupted in July. Now 
Union infantry thoroughly destroyed the A&WP in a manner that cavalry could 
not duplicate. Foot soldiers separated rails from ties, made roaring fires from the 
ties, and placed the rails across the flames. Once a rail became red hot in the cen- 
ter, infantrymen grabbed the cool ends, ran to a nearby tree or telegraph pole, 
and wrapped the whole thing tightly in a circle, twisting the rail’s hot surface and 
ruining it. Federals called these destroyed rails, among other labels, Sherman’s 
Neckties. 

On August 31, the blue columns reached their objective, the M&W south of 
East Point and north of Jonesboro, and began destroying that line in the same 
fashion. Atlanta was now isolated. Meanwhile, Hood and his lieutenants, with 
little cavalry to screen Sherman’s baffling withdrawal, concluded that Wheeler’s 
raid must have forced Sherman back to protect his railroad lifeline. Later, the 
Confederate commanders reasoned that the Yankees were indeed headed for 
the M&W, but they failed to identify the immediate objective. Was it East Point, 
Rough and Ready, or Jonesboro? When the last appeared to be the target, Hood 
dispatched a task force of two Rebel infantry corps under Lieutenant General 
William J. Hardee to protect the M&W. The Southern move was an empty ges- 
ture, as Sherman already had cut Atlanta’s last railroad.” 

That fact notwithstanding, Hardee’s task force, entrenched now before Jones- 
boro, attacked Howard’s hilltop position west of the town on August 31. Late and 
uncoordinated, the Rebel assaults failed to repulse Howard. The next day, 
Thomas and Schofield also bore down on Hardee from the north. Arriving on 
the scene, Sherman concluded that a rare chance availed to destroy most of 
Hood’s army. He ordered a direct assault on September | against the Confeder- 
ates defending Jonesboro and sent two Union columns east and south to deny the 
Rebels’ avenues of retreat from the town, “hoping thus to capture the whole of 
Hardee’s corps,” as Sherman explained. ‘The Federal attack gained ground, but 
the several corps in the area failed to coordinate once Sherman shifted his at- 
tention to destroying the railroad north of Jonesboro. Both encircling maneuvers 
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failed, and Hardee escaped after nighttall. Resorting again to the combat strat- 
egy on the second day at Jonesboro but not following through, Sherman missed 
an opportunity to achieve his stated objective and incurred losses three times as 
large as those of the Confederates. Nonetheless, the Yankee chieftain came tan- 
talizingly close to a decisive battlefield victory, even if against only a detachment 
of Hood’s battered army. Still, where were the rest of the Rebel troops?” 

During the night of September 1-2, while his armies rested following the Bat- 
tle of Jonesboro, Sherman recalled being “so restless and impatient that I could 
not sleep.” He was right to worry. As he awaited daylight, he heard explosions 
from the direction of Atlanta and feared for the safety of the Union troops left to 
guard the Chattahoochee railroad bridge. Unknown to Sherman, Hood was 
evacuating the city and destroying public property useful to the Federals, espe- 
cially the many railroad cars containing his reserve ordnance stores. The next 
morning, the corps that Sherman had detailed to protect the river depot and rail- 
road span marched to Atlanta and accepted the city’s surrender from its mayor. 
Due to another missed opportunity for Sherman—he occupied a central posi- 
tion between scattered Confederate formations— Hood’s army reunited during 
the night, withdrew south of Jonesboro to Lovejoy’s Station, and built strong 
fieldworks. To no avail, the Federals probed the new Rebel line for several days. 
The Atlanta Campaign was finally over. For the Union, it ended with the great 
supply prizes—Atlanta and its railroads—in hand, with the Army of Tennessee 
effectively broken up, with the war-sustaining resources of the Gate City sub- 
stantially damaged, and with Sherman’s logistic strategy achieved. Now Sher- 
man could march his weary legions into the city for much-needed rest and 
refitting even as he contemplated his next move.” 

Sherman wired Washington the good news: “So Atlanta is ours, and fairly won.” 
But how should his victory be evaluated? Union generalship in the Atlanta Cam- 
paign was manifestly Sherman’s generalship. While he sought the council of his 
subordinate commanders— Thomas, McPherson, Schofield, and Howard— 
Sherman himself led his army group to victory during the late spring and sum- 
mer of 1864. Although Grant gave him the enormous, dual task of destroying 
Johnston’s army and impairing Confederate war-making ability in Georgia, the 
general in chief left the operational details to Sherman’s judgment. Conse- 
quently, Sherman employed principally a logistic strategy and only occasionally 
replaced or supplemented it with a combat strategy. For him the logistic strategy 
played to his strengths. He had practiced a similar approach during his early 
1864 Meridian Campaign in Mississippi, and that experience had stood him in 
good stead in Georgia.”’ 

Sherman was unexcelled, if not unparalleled, as an organizer, administrator, 
and logistician. ‘The thoroughness of his preparation for the campaign bore wit- 
ness to that. To be sure, his logistical success in Georgia was built on Grant’s 
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achievements in the Chattanooga, Tennessee, area in 1863-64, which in turn 
rested on the accomplishments of Major General William S. Rosecrans in cen- 
tral Tennessee in 1863 and those of then-Major General Grant in north-central 
Tennessee in 1862. Nonetheless, as Albert Castel has maintained, Sherman’s ef- 
forts in organization, administration, and supply constitute “the greatest logistic 
achievement of the war.” Sherman was indeed no battle captain, a fact he 
understood well enough to avoid the tactical offensive as his primary military 
policy, Kennesaw Mountain notwithstanding. In fact, the slaughter pen of 
Kennesaw was the exception in the campaign that proved the rule about Sher- 
man’s tactical ineptness. In launching the June 27 assaults on the Kennesaw line, 
he intended to fight the campaign’s decisive battle but failed. Otherwise, Sher- 
man largely sought to deny the Rebels their railroad lifelines through flanking 
marches aimed at lines of communication. ‘To paraphrase Sherman, the great 
question of the Atlanta Campaign unmistakably was supplies: providing the 
North’s and denying the South’s.”® 

Ironically, Johnston and Hood saved Sherman from himself on the tactical 
level, the former by always withdrawing and preventing Sherman from engaging 
in decisive battle (Kennesaw, again, excepted) to break up the Confederate Army 
of Tennessee and the latter by adopting the offensive-defensive to save Atlanta it- 
self and instead breaking up his own army. By the end of the campaign, Hood’s 
army was about the same size it had been under Johnston in early May, but it was 
a pale imitation of its former self, especially due to the inexperience that hin- 
dered it at command levels of the corps and, to some degree, the division. De- 
spite his ingrained impatience, Sherman on the march to Atlanta was the 
essence of military discretion (Kennesaw, again, excluded). He refrained from 
needless and wasteful frontal assaults intended to annihilate his foe, with Re- 
saca, New Hope Church, Pickett’s Mill, Utoy Creek, and the second day at 
Jonesboro not rising to that standard. In the end, Sherman was better than his 
Confederate opponents at balancing annihilation and attrition.” 

Besides capturing Atlanta and effectively destroying the Army of Tennessee, 
Sherman’s logistic strategy saved lives, at least Northern lives. His legions knew 
this and accordingly held him in high regard. On the strategic and operational 
(but only occasionally the tactical) offensive, his resort to turning movements 
and envelopments rather than head-on attacks cost nearly thirty-two thousand 
Federal casualties as against some thirty-five thousand Confederate losses in- 
curred on the strategic and operational defensive. Continuous operations—the 
daily fighting, from small-scale skirmishes to large-scale battles—also con- 
tributed to the high combined casualties. ‘The higher Southern figures ensued 
largely from Hood’s frequent tactical sorties around Atlanta, a policy that ruined 
his army’s military effectiveness by draining its fighting spirit and bringing to po- 
sitions of greater responsibility leaders of lesser experience.” 
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Despite the combined loss of sixty-seven thousand that resulted from the strug- 
gle for the Gate City, Sherman accomplished his mission without the casualties 
suffered by Grant in the East. There the Army of the Potomac pursued similar ob- 
jectives, that is, destroying Lee’s army and capturing the Confederate capital. By 
mid-June, with the start of the actions along the Petersburg, Virginia, line, Grant’s 
marches and battles had cost the Federals more than sixty-five thousand casualties, 
close to the Atlanta Campaign’s combined total of Union and Confederate losses. 
Rebel casualties in Virginia during the same period approached thirty-seven thou- 
sand troops, more than Sherman, Johnston, or Hood suffered on the way to At- 
lanta. Moreover, at this point Lee’s army had just begun nearly a year of grinding, 
attrition-based warfare until, exhausted, it retreated to Appomattox Court House, 
Virginia, in the war’s closing weeks and surrendered. In Georgia, Sherman ad- 
mittedly was lucky to fight Johnston, who would not attack him on a large scale, 
and then Hood, who had no choice but to assault the Unionists and give them vic- 
tory on the combat side of the ledger. Hood at least made Sherman work to win, 
something Johnston had never done. At the highest levels, the long-standing Davis- 
Johnston schism so divided Southern councils that the Rebel high command 
failed to work together to meaningfully threaten Sherman’s logistics. One result 
was that Confederate cavalry raids in the West never coalesced above a piecemeal 
level, and the threat they might have posed to Sherman’s advance went by the 
boards. Even if the more than 140-year-old debate over Southern leadership dur- 
ing the march to Atlanta never reaches a conclusion, one thing is certain: Sher- 
man outgeneraled both Johnston and Hood.*! 

Finally, Sherman’s generalship in the Atlanta Campaign stands out as a strik- 
ing and especially instructive example of using principally the logistic strategy, 
aided occasionally by the combat strategy, to achieve military objectives at a rea- 
sonable cost, a delicate balancing of means and ends. Historian Edward Hager- 
man has argued that in this combination of strategies Sherman “en route to 
Atlanta provided one emerging face of modern warfare.” Other more direct 
methods, such as frequent head-on assaults or set-piece open-field battles, would 
have claimed more lives and consumed more national treasure than the North 
generally, or the Republican Party specifically, could accept in the presidential 
election year of 1864. Sherman’s speedy and comparatively inexpensive victory 
at Atlanta assured Abraham Lincoln’s reelection. Anything more costly, com- 
bined with Grant’s protracted bloodletting in the East, might have meant defeat 
for the Republicans at the polls and a major setback for the fragile Northern will 
to pursue the war to total victory. More the product of carefulness than auda- 
ciousness, Sherman’s resounding triumph in the Atlanta Campaign does not 
rank him as a great battlefield captain, but he may be counted among the strate- 
gic and operational Great Captains of military history, one who may never have 
won a decisive battle but, more important, never lost a decisive campaign.*” 
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History of the Civil War (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1983), 12-13; and Stephen 
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ing the period from 1832 when Mahan was on the academy’s permanent faculty and 
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of his classmates. It is a reasonable inference, therefore, that Cadet Sherman would have 
known about, participated in, or been influenced by the Napoleon Club. For all the club 
might have taught him, however, Sherman possessed little if any tactical skill, but that did 
not prevent him from envisioning the potential for grand battle (i.e., the combat strategy), 
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tion of Major General Nathaniel P. Banks’s Red River Campaign in Louisiana, which 
began in early March 1864 and involved a portion of the XVII Army Corps, and furlough 
granted to the veteran Third and Fourth Divisions of that same corps altogether deprived 
Sherman of the services of Major General Francis P. Blair Jr.’s entire corps until June 8, 
when the Atlanta Campaign was just beginning to focus on Kennesaw Mountain. In his 
late April confidential letter to Schofield, Sherman had indicated that he had no intent 
of “rushing on him [the Confederates] rashly until I have in hand all the available 
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Johnston did not attack him until the Battles of Dallas on May 28 and Kolb’s Farm on June 
22. Johnston lost both indecisive engagements, but Sherman could not depend on John- 
ston’s wearing down the Rebel army through simple attrition. Blair’s two divisions came 
off leave and arrived north of Kennesaw at Acworth, compensating Sherman for his com- 
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bat losses and detachments to protect his supply line thus far incurred during the cam- 
paign and bringing Federal strength up to about 112,000. Considering that Johnston’s 
army had recently been reinforced to around 65,000 from the Gulf Coast area with at least 
the possibility of more reinforcements, especially since Banks was not campaigning in 
south Alabama as originally planned, Sherman decided to attack now while the Confed- 
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Order, 277-79; Castel, Decision in the West, 383-414, 418-19; McMurry, Atlanta 1864, 
152-55; Davis, Atlanta Will Fall, 136-48; Kennett, Marching through Georgia, 175-93, 
passim; McDonough and Jones, War So Terrible, 219-46; Cox, Atlanta, 160-81; Mc- 
Carley, “Supply of Sherman’s Armies,” 86-87. For the cavalry expeditions associated 
with the Union Army’s operations in the immediate vicinity of Atlanta, see David Evans, 
Sherman’s Horsemen: Union Cavalry Operations in the Atlanta Campaign (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1999), 175-94. Regarding the controversy involving Sher- 
man’s passing over Logan for Howard, see McFeely, Grant: Biography, 177; John A. 
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memoirs, Hood cited the May 1-3, 1863, Battle of Chancellorsville, near Fredericks- 
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burg, Virginia, as his paradigm against which to measure the success of his offensive plan 
and maneuvers that resulted in the July 22 Battle of Bald Hill (also known as the Battle 
of Atlanta). Hood not only lost that battle, the largest of the Atlanta Campaign, but also 
suffered about 1,500 more casualties than Sherman. Moreover, Hood employed flimsy 
logic in choosing Chancellorsville as his pattern. Because of the peculiar circumstances 
leading to the battle, Hood was not involved. His infantry division had been in south- 
eastern Virginia and eventually participated in the Siege of Suffolk. Still, for all the mar- 
tial glory apparently associated with Lieutenant General Stonewall Jackson’s May 2 
successful flank attack against the exposed right flank of Major General Hooker’s Army 
of the Potomac, the combined battle casualties for both sides at about thirty thousand 
were enormous. Jackson, mistaken with his staff for Union cavalry in the twilight of that 
day at Chancellorsville, was mortally wounded by his own men. For all that, the war was 
no closer to being decided except for attritioning General Lee’s Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia further toward eventual exhaustion. Hood, however, did participate, again as a di- 
vision commander, in the late August 1862 Battle of Second Bull Run. There his 
participation in a corps-sized envelopment of the left flank of Union Major General John 
Pope’s Army of Virginia on the battle’s second day was conspicuous. The battle overall, 
however, was indecisive, as Pope’s badly beaten but not incapacitated army fought a de- 
termined and skillful retrograde and escaped to the safety of large Union forces already 
protecting Washington, D.C. Perhaps if Hood had drawn on his actual experience and 
learned from it (a stretch, probably), he might have been less eager to continue sending 
his increasingly battered Army of Tennessee unsuccessfully against Sherman’s flanks. 
For more see John B. Hood, Advance and Retreat: Personal Experiences in the United 
States and Confederate States Armies (New Orleans: Published for the Hood Orphan 
Memorial Fund by Pierre G. T. Beauregard, 1880); John J. Hennessy, Return to Bull 
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and 1863 Chancellorsville, naming the phenomenon the Austerlitz Chimera because of 
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in the idea” (76). The only thing captive about the raid, however, was Stoneman him- 
self and the troopers who surrendered with him. Otherwise, the entire effort was a dis- 
mal flop. See also Marszalek, Sherman: A Soldier’s Passion for Order, 279-80, 282; 
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the city under Union occupation in the early fall of 1864 confirm. Structures near the 
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IN THE SECOND HALF OF the nineteenth century, reform-minded officers in the 
U.S. Navy took part in a unique civil-military experiment in maritime education. 
Citing a symbiotic relationship between the navy and the merchant marine, sea- 
farers from both the commercial and naval fleets joined forces between 1874 and 
1902 to develop a formal system of nautical training for future merchant marine 
officers. In addition to their advocacy for the New Navy, such officers as Stephen 
B. Luce, Robert Phythian, French Ensor Chadwick, and William S. Sims played 
an active, if forgotten, role in establishing the three original state nautical 
schools: the New York Nautical School (established 1874), the Pennsylvania 
Nautical School (established 1889), and the Massachusetts Nautical Training 
School (established 1890). These schools represented a radical departure from 
the prevailing wisdom of learning the ropes at sea. Instead, in the rapidly trans- 
forming maritime world at the turn of the twentieth century, active-duty naval 
officers became school ship instructors in order to instill seamanship, engineer- 
ing, and naval discipline into a new generation of merchant mariner officers. 

The most articulate and effective spokesman for maritime education was 
Luce. He maintained a firm belief in education as a means of enhancing the per- 
sonnel and professionalism of the naval service in a time of technological change 
and encouraged the officers around him to do the same.!' Luce is best known for 
the 1863 publication of Seamanship, the first textbook of its kind used at the 
United States Naval Academy; the creation of the United States Naval Institute 
in 1873; and the founding of the United States Naval War College in 1884.4 In 
addition, he wanted to apply his educational theories to the officers and men of 
the U.S. Merchant Marine, and he lobbied tirelessly in support of state nautical 
schools, the precursors of the United States Merchant Marine Academy. Like his 
more famous protégée, Alfred Thayer Mahan, Luce had carefully examined the 
relationship between commercial and military seagoing enterprise and national 
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power and prestige. The call for commercial expansion at the end of the nine- 
teenth century necessitated not only a larger merchant marine but also a larger 
navy to protect it.* Conversely, a country’s merchant marine could serve a quasi- 
military function as a naval auxiliary for a modern navy. In particular, Luce saw 
the personnel of the merchant marine as a potential ready reserve of sailors for 
the navy in wartime.’ 

Luce and fellow naval officers had good reason to worry about the overall 
health of the merchant marine. In the antebellum period, American ships had 
handled two-thirds of the nation’s foreign trade. That figure dropped to one-third 
after the Civil War and showed no signs of improvement in the following 
decades. Confederate commerce raiders, skyrocketing insurance rates, the col- 
lapse of the cotton trade, sale to foreign owners, and requisitioning by the Union 
Navy all factored into the short-term decline of the U.S. merchant fleet. How- 
ever, something more fundamental lay at the heart of the problem. The advent 
of the British transatlantic steamers signaled the end of the American sailing 
packet’s reign. Advances in steam engineering and iron construction left the 
American wooden shipbuilding industry behind, while at the same time scarce 
postwar capital went into internal improvements and western railroad construc- 
tion rather than maritime enterprise.’ America, it seemed, had gone west and 
abandoned the high seas. 

Unable to compete with British steamers, American ship owners sold their 
vessels and got out of the business altogether. As the number of vessels in the U.S. 
registry declined, so too did the number of Americans willing to man them. Con- 
cerned about the influx of immigrants and foreigners into the navy and mer- 
chant marine, in 1872 Captain Luce ordered a statistical study of the crews of 
five naval ships serving in the Mediterranean Squadron. The results, reflecting 
similar manning problems in the merchant marine, revealed sailors from more 
than thirty-five different nationalities, with fewer than 46 percent of the total 
claiming to be native-born Americans. Naval officers of Anglo-American de- 
scent, like Luce, viewed these findings with alarm. They equated predominantly 
foreign-born crews with a host of shipboard dangers, including inadequate edu- 
cation, the inability to understand orders, low morale, high desertion rates, and 
a lack of loyalty to the American flag. Luce lamented the passing of the Yankee 
sailor and claimed that the present mix of seafarers was “inferior to those of al- 
most every navy having the slightest pretensions of respectability.”° 

The solution to the manning problems, as Luce saw it, was the establishment 
of nautical schools. They would attract Americans back to the merchant service, 
help halt the overall decline of the service, reduce the appalling number of dis- 
asters at sea, safeguard vessels and cargo at sea, and restore pride in being an 
American sailor. Luce had been associated with formal naval education almost 
since its inception in 1845. As a member of the Class of 1849, he spent a year at 
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the United States Naval Academy studying for his lieutenant’s exam. Twenty-one 
years old at the time with seven years of service under his belt, he and his class- 
mates proved a serious challenge to the administration. Charles ‘Todorich re- 
ferred to the “Oldsters” as “the most spirited, rambunctious, regulation-flouting 
group of men ever to grace Severn’s shores.”’ In 1850 a significant reorganization 
of the academy took place, creating a curriculum emphasizing naval tactics and 
gunnery, seamanship, mathematics, natural philosophy (physics), English, and 
modern languages. A year later, a summer training cruise was added to the cur- 
riculum to give midshipmen mote practical experience in seamanship and con- 
tinued to be a prominent feature at the academy until 1909.° 

This was the Naval Academy that Luce returned to in 1860-61 to become the 
assistant to the commandant. He was promoted in 1861 to head of its Depart- 
ment of Seamanship, a position he held until 1863. During this time, he became 
increasingly frustrated by the lack of professional literature covering basic as- 
pects of seamanship. “Compared to the Army,” he wrote, “with their wealth of 
professional literature, we may be likened to the nomadic tribes of the East who 
are content with the vague tradition of the past. Does it seem credible then, to 
this Institution that it should possess no textbook on the most important branch 
taught within these walls?”’ Luce decided to research and write a comprehen- 
sive treatise on seamanship to solve this problem. However, the project proved 
too ambitious, and the Civil War prevented him from devoting his full attention 
to it, so that the end result was a synthesis of other sources.'” Nevertheless, his 
Seamanship, first published in 1863, went through eight editions (five of them 
in ten years) and remained the primary text in the field until 1901." 

Luce’s position at the Naval Academy gave him the opportunity to learn about 
the British model of maritime education. During the summer of 1863, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Luce accompanied the midshipmen on their transatlantic 
training cruise. While in England he gathered information about HMS Conway 
and HMS Worcester, nautical schools specifically designed to train merchant ma- 
rine officers. In 1859, the Mercantile Marine Association of Liverpool had peti- 
tioned the Admiralty for a school ship. Numerous schools existed for the training 
of officers and men of the Royal Navy, but none existed for the merchant marine. 
The request was approved, and the frigate HMS Conway was provided for that 
purpose.!* Given the success of the Liverpool school, Richard Green, a London 
ship owner, and William Munton Bullivant, a former sailor turned rope mer- 
chant, began to actively lobby the London maritime community to raise the funds 
necessary for operating a similar school on the Thames.'’ In 1862 the frigate HMS 
Worcester opened its doors as the Thames Marine Officers Training Ship and 
began accepting boys between the ages of twelve and fifteen for a two-year course 
of study. The curriculum included practical seamanship, navigation, nautical as- 
tronomy, and gunnery in addition to mathematics, mechanics, drawing, and 
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French. The Board of Trade stipulated that a graduation certificate from either 
school would count as one year of sea service, thus allowing cadets to take the Sec- 
ond Officer Examination after three years at sea.'* While neither school included 
a training cruise in the curriculum, Luce was impressed. He observed that British 
sailors’ “physique, intelligence, and seaman-like bearing surpassed any men we 
have seen on this side of the Atlantic for many years.”’” Upon his return, he began 
to actively encourage the establishment of nautical schools in the United States. !® 
He cited as precedent the 1862 Morrill Land Grant Act (also known as the Agri- 
cultural College Bill) as federal legislation promoting a “liberal and practical ed- 
ucation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.”"” 

However, Luce’s vision of maritime education did not become a reality until 
almost a decade later. In 1873, a group of New York merchants, underwriters, 
and ship owners had convinced the state legislature to pass “an Act to authorize 
the Board of Education for the City and County of New York to Establish a Nau- 
tical School.” The state empowered the Executive Committee of the newly es- 
tablished New York State Nautical School to request a training ship from the 
U.S. Navy. Understandably hesitant to loan any of its vessels to a local govern- 
ment, Secretary of the Navy George M. Robeson refused to do so without the ex- 
press consent of Congress.'* The Executive Committee turned to Luce and 
asked him to draft federal legislation authorizing nautical schools and present it 
at the next session of Congress.’ 

Encouraged by the 1871 legislation requiring masters, mates, and engineers 
of steamers to obtain a certificate of competency from the Board of Steamboat 
Inspectors, Luce urged Congress to create a comprehensive system of maritime 
education, pointing out the limitations of the 1871 legislation. ‘The examina- 
tions pertained only to officers serving on board steamships, not sailing vessels, 
and therefore failed to fully address questions of competency throughout the en- 
tire merchant marine. Although examined by the board in regard to engineer- 
ing, the officers were not thoroughly examined in the subjects of seamanship and 
navigation, areas in which all merchant marine officers should have specialized 
knowledge.”° 

Luce believed that a successful system of maritime education should target 
sailors as early as possible in their career, boys between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen’! This program of nautical instruction reflected Luce’s educational 
philosophy and his own experiences as a fourteen-year-old midshipman in the 
U.S. Navy.”2 Well-trained boys were of greater value to the merchant and naval 
services than enlisted landsmen. “The latter,” he wrote, “were generally too old 
to learn ‘new tricks,’ stiff jointed, and evinced little disposition to improve them- 
selves.””* To prepare these boys for the hardships and hazards of their profession, 
the curriculum include such vital elements as practical seamanship, navigation, 
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and lifesaving as well as plenty of training cruises. Luce believed that “sailors can 
only be made at sea and on board sailing ships.””* 

His bill was titled “A bill to promote the efficiency of Masters and Mates in the 
Merchant Service, and to encourage the establishment of public Marine 
Schools.” The final version included eighteen sections outlining the process for 
masters and mates to earn certificates of competency, penalties for sailing with- 
out a certificate or use of a fraudulent certificate, loans of naval vessels to serve as 
marine schools, assignment of naval officers as instructors, registration for boys at- 
tending marine schools, articles of indenture for boys to guarantee service until 
age twenty-one, requirements in ship tonnage corresponding to a prescribed num- 
ber of boys on board, and inspection of marine schools by naval personnel.” 

By February 1874, both the House and the Senate were considering nautical 
school legislation. Henry L. Dawes (R-MA) introduced the all-encompassing 
bill for Benjamin Β΄. Butler (R-MA) in the U.S. House of Representatives as 
House Bill 1347. Aaron A. Sargent (R-CA), chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, introduced a second, abbreviated version of Luce’s legislation as 
Senate Bill 176. Instead of a complete system regulating the training of mer- 
chant mariners, the Senate version merely gave the federal government author- 
ity to loan ships and naval officers to nautical schools if cities decided to establish 
them.” Dismayed, Luce undertook an intense lobbying campaign to ensure the 
passage of the more detailed House Bill 1347. He sent circular letters to the pres- 
idents of the General Boards of Trade throughout the country and called for the 
establishment of a federal agency devoted to the interest of ocean commerce, 
such as Great Britain’s Board of Trade.’ 

‘Those efforts floundered. On June 20, 1874, the Senate approved the edited 
version of Luce’s bill, known as the Marine Act of 1874, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of nautical schools in the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Norfolk, and San Francisco and providing vessels and instructors on loan 
from the U.S. Navy.’* Disappointed with the limitations of the legislation, Luce 
had nevertheless established the foundation for maritime education in the 
United States. 

The Marine Act of 1874 marked the end of Luce’s active involvement with the 
state nautical schools. It was now up to officers detailed to the school ships to take 
the concept from theory to practice. The first active-duty naval officers assigned 
to the New York Nautical School filled a variety of roles. Commander Robert L. 
Phythian, later superintendent of the Naval Academy between 1890 and 1894, 
came on board as superintendent. He was assisted by executive officer Lieutenant 
Commander George H. Wadleigh, senior instructor Lieutenant George W. De 
Long, junior instructor Lieutenant William H. Jacques, and physician and lan- 
guage arts instructor Passed Assistant Surgeon Daniel C. Burleigh.” The two-year 
course of instruction took place on USS St. Mary’s, a 985-ton wooden sloop-of- 
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war first launched in Washington, D.C., in 1844.*° The vessel acted as classroom, 
dormitory, mess hall, and training ship for the roughly one hundred cadet- 
midshipmen who responded to the advertisements for maritime training. Al- 
though the New York Board of Education had been given the authority to 
administer and finance the starship, it was up to Superintendent Robert Phythian 
to design the curriculum, regulations, and daily schedule. One of his first actions 
was to hire a crew of twenty men (stewards, cooks, petty officers, and able seamen) 
to assist with the running of the ship. Ideally, as the cadet-midshipmen became 
more proficient, they would assume many of the responsibilities under the crew’s 
guidance, but the crew would also act as instructors in the practical aspects of 
seamanship. This proved a more difficult task than expected, and Phythian com- 
plained that “great difficulty has been experienced in keeping up the comple- 
ment. A large number have been shipped and discharged for incompetent or 
irregular habits. The men now on board seem to be well suited to their places, but 
a large majority of them are foreigners. It seems to me that no stronger argument 
in favor of the necessity of this school can be urged, than the fact that of the many 
who have applied for positions on board this ship, not six American seamen of fair 
capacity and good habits could be found.”*' Phythian echoed Luce’s sentiments 
that the aim of maritime education was to attract native-born Americans into the 
merchant service. Typically, duty on board the St. Mary’s lasted two years, but 
Commander Phythian remained on board three years. His tenure provided a sta- 
ble and solid foundation for the fledgling nautical school. 

Not surprisingly, Phythian used the Naval Academy at Annapolis as a model 
and created a curriculum that included basic academic subjects, practical sea- 
manship, navigation, ordnance drill, and an annual training cruise. Cadet- 
midshipmen also studied arithmetic, reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
penmanship, and geography as part of their general education. Practical sea- 
manship included exercises in knotting and splicing, rowing boats, handling 
sails, and lifesaving drills. Luce’s influence lingered, as his textbook Seamanship 
appeared in an edited version as The Young Seamen’s Manual and became the 
standard book on ship handling.” 

Navigation, the single most important skill necessary for rising from able sea- 
man to mate, was eagerly sought out by cadets recognizing its benefit for future 
promotion. Cadet Washington L. Rodman studied hard as a cadet and contin- 
ued to polish his navigation skills with Lieutenant Jacques after graduation dur- 
ing the winter of 1876-77. Rodman attended lectures and worked out problems 
using Nathaniel Bowditch’s The New American Practical Navigator textbook, 
dead reckoning, chronometer, and watch comparisons. Rodman admitted to 
“having a very thorough course.”*? 

The capstone of the maritime curriculum was a summer transatlantic train- 
ing cruise in which the boys were asked to put into practice all they had learned 
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while moored in New York Harbor. The general itinerary included stops in Eng- 
land, France, and Portugal. Few cadets were immune to the rigors of a transat- 
lantic crossing under sail, and rough weather conditions brought more 
challenges to the already physically demanding task of handling a vessel under 
sail. Rodman wrote at the beginning of the 1876 practice cruise that “the boys 
are, with but with six or seven exceptions, woefully seasick, and the ship is in dis- 
gusting condition, and would be in great danger if a storm came up, for we could 
not get enough boys to handle her.”** Upon the completion of two years of in- 
struction, the cadet-midshipmen demonstrated their newly acquired maritime 
skills in both written and practical proficiency exams before receiving a gradua- 
tion certificate. 

After New York City, San Francisco announced that it would take advantage 
of the 1874 legislation. The U.S. Navy loaned USS Jamestown to its nautical 
school, but the West Coast experiment in maritime education ended abruptly in 
1876. Still, naval officers remained convinced of the necessity of reviving the 
merchant fleet and training its mariners. In 1879 Lieutenant Commander 
French Ensor Chadwick visited the British maritime academies and sent a de- 
tailed report to the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting thanking Captain 
Smith for providing information about the Thames Marine Training Ship in 
London. Since Luce’s first visit, a total of seventeen maritime academies had 
been established for the training of merchant mariners in Great Britain, and in 
1875 alone they boasted 1,306 graduates.*? Compared to the solitary efforts of the 
New York Nautical School, limited by the size of USS St. Mary’s to one hundred 
students, Chadwick believed that the United States would benefit from expand- 
ing its system of maritime education, especially along the lines of HMS Worces- 
ter in London and HMS Conway in Liverpool. However, Chadwick saw other 
British schools that were nothing more than reformatories for juvenile offenders. 
“The great defect of the mercantile training system now in use in England is that 
too many of the vessels are mere reformatories which send into the service boys 
with bad antecedents. ‘Too great a supply of such boys tends to cast a stain upon 
the profession and cause it to be looked upon as a refuge for the destitute, worth- 
less, and vagabond class. The great aim ought to be to elevate it as a reputable 
calling. ... [There surely is no profession which calls for higher or more manly 
traits.” *° 

Drawing on the opinions of naval officers such as Chadwick and concerned 
citizens, the Pennsylvania General Assembly voted on April 18, 1889, to estab- 
lish the Pennsylvania Nautical School.*’ Charles Lawrence was named the first 
president of the Board of Directors, a fitting honor for a longtime advocate of 
maritime education in Philadelphia. Lawrence had served in the Union Navy as 
a sail maker and then pursued commercial shipping interests in Philadelphia. 
He was an active member of the Vessel Owners and Captains Association and in 
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1887 had taken the job of Philadelphia’s harbor master.*® Commander Francis 
W. Green reported as superintendent of USS Saratoga, an 882-ton wooden 
sloop-of-war built in the Portsmouth Navy Yard in 1842.” On board with him 
were Lieutenant Commander Edward T. Strong, Lieutenant B. O. Scott, Ensign 
Williams S. Sims, and Passed Assistant Surgeon W. H. Rush. Green personally 
wrote to recruit Sims for the position as the two had served together on the Yan- 
tic. “The whole details of the school are left to me,” wrote Green, “and I think it 
will be a very comfortable place.”*”” 

From the onset, the Board of Directors and the naval officers worked to dispel 
the notion of the school as a reformatory. Instead, the school ship intended to 
offer a practical and technical course of study in seamanship and navigation. 
The school’s prospectus promised to give boys between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen “ample opportunity to advance to the highest position offered by our 
Mercantile Marine,” and Lawrence promised to help them obtain jobs in the 
Philadelphia shipping industry.*! The fact that U.S. naval officers acted as in- 
structors was highlighted to assure parents and prospective students that they 
would be well cared for and “taught the proper courtesies and respect for official 
position, which will not only render them good citizens, but is essential between 
men and officers on shipboard.”” 

Given the nature of USS Saratoga, the Pennsylvania Nautical School con- 
tinued to stress aspects of traditional seamanship including a transatlantic train- 
ing cruise under sail. Cadet-midshipmen engaged in sail handling exercises such 
as reefing and furling; climbed aloft; maintained and repaired lines; mended 
sails; practiced lifesaving techniques such as lowering, maneuvering, and raising 
lifeboats; and tended to the general upkeep of the vessel. The lure of visiting for- 
eign countries in Europe, South America, and the West Indies offered an added 
attraction to cadets. During the early 1890s, the Pennsylvania school ship made 
transatlantic trips to England and Portugal as well as Caribbean voyages with 
stops at St. Thomas, Guadeloupe, St. Kitts, Barbados, and Jamaica.” The exer- 
cises in practical seamanship allowed boys to discover for themselves whether or 
not they were suited for careers in the merchant marine. 

In addition to seamanship, the Pennsylvania Nautical School’s curriculum in- 
cluded navigation. The cadet-midshipmen were fortunate to have William S. 
Sims as their first navigation instructor. Sims had graduated thirty-third in a class 
of sixty-two from the Naval Academy in 1880 and had served on a variety of 
wooden sailing ships equipped with steam auxiliary including the Tennessee, 
Colorado, Swatara, and Yantic.** Thirty-one years old at the time, Sims discov- 
ered that he had a natural aptitude for teaching and threw himself into the as- 
signment with energy and enthusiasm. Starting from scratch to design his own 
navigation course, he found the common textbook on navigation, Nathaniel 
Bowditch’s The American Practical Navigator, too difficult for his cadets. Instead, 
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he wrote his own textbook for their use. By 1892 Sims has amassed some 500 
pages of navigation notes and compiled them into a notebook with 144 pages and 
60 diagrams.” Sims’s navigation textbook, although never published, gained 
wide circulation among merchant mariners. Before graduating from the Penn- 
sylvania Nautical School, cadets made their own copy to take with them.** When 
Alfred Puekey expressed an interest in attending the Pennsylvania Nautical 
School, Sims responded by succinctly summarizing the aims of maritime edu- 
cation: “Tell him that life on the school ship is not all beans and skittles [and] 
that he will have to work hard if he wants to accomplish anything. ‘That he will 
have to sleep in a hammock, eat plain food, wash his own clothes, and help take 
care of the ship and keep her clean. That in two years he can be a very fine nav- 
igator. ‘That after that he must go to sea as a sailor and work his way up by learn- 
ing to be a thorough seaman. Then his knowledge of navigation will get him the 
position of an officer if there is anything in him.”*’ 

The Pennsylvania Nautical School cadets benefited greatly from Sims’s nav- 
igation instruction. Apparently, so too did the crew hired to serve on board the 
school ship. Like its New York counterpart, the Pennsylvania Nautical School 
hired approximately twenty men as petty officers and seamen. With the excep- 
tion of those relating to William M. Dreilick (boatswain on the New York Nau- 
tical School during 1885-1922), few records exist of these sailors, certainly older 
than the cadets, already with seagoing experience, and many foreign-born. A 
New York Nautical School cadet-midshipman, Class of 1897, remembered 
Dreilick as “a real seaman from keel to truck, and who had the respect of all the 
boys and all the officers.”** Felix Riesenberg, who had been cadet, instructor, and 
superintendent at the New York Nautical School, also recalled the Boatswain’s 
extensive influence: “For many years Dreilick was the only man on board who 
rated visits from admirals. And this is not fiction, for a number of those old whales 
would come on board, and after a decent remark or two to the negligibles, would 
ask for Dreilick, the real object of their visits. All of them had served on the school 
ship as junior officers, and remembered the sea dog’s work during those great 
storms and gales that punctuate the cruises and always give the boys something 
to remember through life.”*” Sims made it clear that many of the crew took the 
opportunity to use the nautical schools to study navigation on the side in prepa- 
ration for licensing exams for first, second, and third mate positions in the mer- 
chant marine. In 1892 he wrote his family, “You can imagine that it is a great 
satisfaction to me to have given these men a chance to raise themselves from the 
ranks of common sailors.””” 

Throughout the 1880s the merchant marine’s decline and its relationship to 
the U.S. Navy was a constant topic of discussion in naval circles. It figured promi- 
nently in articles appearing in The United States Naval Institute Proceedings. In 
1882 the prize for the best entry in the United States Naval Institute Essay Con- 
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test went to Lieutenant J. D. J. Kelley and coauthors for the essay “Our Merchant 
Marine: The Causes of Its Decline and the Means to Be Taken for Its Revival.” 
The article criticized the federal government for failing to allow foreign-built 
steamships to enter the American registry and advocated a policy of “Free Ships,” 
allowing any vessel owned by an American to enter the U.S. registry regardless 
of where it was built.*! There were several contributing authors including Car- 
los B. Calkins, who urged the navy to create under its jurisdiction a bureau of 
mercantile marine and assume responsibility for merchant marine inspection 
and licensing.” 

While Green and Sims worked on developing the Pennsylvania Nautical 
School, Congress passed two key pieces of legislation aimed at strengthening 
both the merchant marine and the navy. The first Naval Appropriations Act, sup- 
ported by Secretary of the Navy Benjamin F. Tracy, was passed on June 30, 1890. 
It provided financial backing for a long-term naval building program. ‘Twenty ar- 
mored battleships were approved to give the new U.S. Navy greater offensive ca- 
pability.”* With the assistance of Secretary of State James G. Blaine, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1891 (also known as the Ocean Mail Act of 1891) at- 
tempted to offset the higher construction and operational costs of American 
steamships. Federal mail subsidies were provided to steamship lines using Amer- 
ican-built vessels. The act disappointed Free Ships advocates, and given the high 
price tag at American shipyards, only well-established firms such as the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, the Red D Line, and the Ward Line could take ad- 
vantage of the legislation.’ The Merchant Marine Act of 1891 also provided an 
important provision for those proponents of maritime education. To be eligible 
for subsidies, a steamship company had to man those vessels with American of- 
ficers and carry one cadet per one thousand tons.” At the beginning of the 1890s, 
both were heralded as important steps toward the renaissance of the merchant 
marine and the navy. However, in reality, it was the U.S. Navy that would rap- 
idly eclipse the U.S. Merchant Marine over the next twelve years. 

On June 11, 1891, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts created the Massa- 
chusetts Nautical Training School.”° The chairman of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, John C. Soley, was determined to shape maritime education in the Bay 
State in response to a service transformed by steam propulsion. Soley set high 
standards for the institution and pledged “to render this Massachusetts Nautical 
Training School in respect to practical seamanship equal to the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis.”’’ He set about achieving this goal by requesting a naval vessel with 
a steam engine for use as the school ship and succeeded in obtaining the bark- 
rigged steam gunboat USS Enterprise. ‘Thus, the Massachusetts Nautical Train- 
ing School was the first to add engineering and mechanical courses to its 
maritime curriculum. When Commander John F. Merry arrived to assume the 
position of superintendent, he brought with him not only executive officer Lieu- 
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tenant C. A. Foster, senior instructor Lieutenant F. R. Brainard, mathematics in- 
structor and ordnance officer Ensign William G. Miller, and surgeon J. W. Baker 
but also chief engineer George R. Salisburg.”® 

The naval officers designed a new maritime curriculum by grafting courses in 
engineering and mechanics to those in seamanship and navigation. ‘They contin- 
ued the traditional academic subjects such as mathematics, English, geography, 
and foreign languages. Since USS Enterprise was bark-rigged, cadet-midshipmen 
learned how to knot and splice rope and wire, handle yards and sails, maneuver 
small boats, and respond to emergencies. Navigation was required for all cadets. 
Students calculated latitude and longitude using dead reckoning, lead and log 
lines, deep-sea sounding, sextants, octants, compasses, and chronometers. In keep- 
ing with the navy’s desire to use merchant sailors as a manpower reserve in wartime, 
cadets also drilled in the use of ordnance, including broadside batteries and rapid- 
fire guns, and were exposed to infantry and artillery tactics.” 

The biggest difference between the Massachusetts Nautical Training School 
and the other school ships was the emphasis on engineering and mechanical 
courses. The Board of Commissioners expected the cadet-midshipmen to un- 
derstand “all the duties of firemen and engineers on sea-going vessels.”°° Cadet- 
midshipmen studied mechanics and engineering, which included understanding 
the theory and practice of steam engines, machinery repair, and boiler mainte- 
nance both in port and at sea, mechanical drawing, and the inspection of coal and 
lubricants.°’ The Board of Commissioners approved: “The demand upon the sea- 
man of to-day, for a fair knowledge of that portion of seaman’s work now so largely 
done by machinery, from weighing anchor and hoisting in and out cargo and 
boats, to the proper handling of the main engines of his ship, makes it highly im- 
portant that some attention be given this branch of education.”® Eventually the 
New York Nautical School and the Pennsylvania Nautical School would also add 
engineering and mechanics to their school curriculum, but not until 1908, when 
the navy sent two bark-rigged steam gunboats, USS Adams and USS Newport, to 
Philadelphia and New York, respectively. 

In the summer of 1893, USS Enterprise made a transatlantic training cruise 
with Cadet Robert Livermore among the 150 on board. The itinerary included 
stops in Portsmouth, England; Lisbon, Portugal; and Funchal, Madeira. Liv- 
ermore and his fellow cadet-midshipmen were kept busy at sea with a myriad of 
tasks necessary to keeping a twenty-four-hour watch system and a full comple- 
ment of officers, crew, and cadets. Scrubbing the decks, tarring the rigging, set- 
ting sail, working the ship, and finding the position helped drive home aspects 
of practical seamanship. Still, Livermore’s favorite task was steering: “I took to the 
helmsman’s job naturally and looked forward to my trick at the wheel. There was 
a feeling of power and accomplishment in keeping that bulk of wood and can- 
vas to her course, by day to see every sail drawing cleanly when the course was 
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‘full and bye,’ and by night when the sails were dark masses blotting out the stars 
to watch the compass needle swing true in the binnacle light, and feel the ship 
respond to the turn of the wheel.” The transatlantic voyage was a rite of passage 
from boyhood to manhood that few cadets ever forgot. 

In many ways, the Massachusetts Nautical Training School was the most suc- 
cessful of the three nautical schools. Thanks to the combined efforts of the Board 
of Commissioners and the naval officers, it had shed the stigma of the Massa- 
chusetts State Reform School, which established in 1860 a Boston school ship 
for delinquent boys.” Rather, the Board of Commissioners tried to describe ac- 
curately the demands of the school and the advantages that such training could 
give boys interested in a career in the merchant marine: “This school ship is in 
no sense a reformatory, a sanitarium, or a craft for pleasure sailing. Boys who are 
not rugged in physique and resolute in spirit, or boys who are at all afraid of work 
or wet or cold or the general privations that may accompany a seafaring life, are 
not suited to become members of this school.”® 

The fact that the Massachusetts Nautical Training School filled its cadet 
classes to capacity, averaging around one hundred during the 1890s and 1900s, 
indicated that the cadets understood not only the risks but also the benefits of 
maritime education. By 1898, the Board of Commissioners reported that “it has 
been the custom in past years to advertise in the newspapers, notifying young 
men of vacancies in the school; but for the first time this proved unnecessary this 
year, as it was found that a sufficient number of applications was on file to fill up 
the school.”® Although the majority of school ship graduates were too young to 
apply immediately for a third mate’s license (federal guidelines established the 
minimum age as twenty-one), they already possessed the skills to pass the exam. 

Interest in the Massachusetts Nautical Training School undoubtedly resulted 
from its ability to wed a seamanship curriculum to an engineering curriculum 
at a time of technological change in maritime affairs. However, it certainly 
helped to have a home port with a deep sense of maritime culture. The Board of 
Commissioners echoed this line of thought and wrote that “Massachusetts has 
excellent material: our young men have a natural inclination for the deep sea.” 
With an extensive coastline and a long tradition of seafaring activity in the fish- 
eries industry, merchant shipping, and naval service, Massachusetts looked to its 
young men to continue in sea service. 

The outbreak of the war with Spain in April 1898 brought an opportunity to 
test the new American navy. It also brought numerous challenges for the state 
nautical schools, as active-duty naval officers were detached from the school 
ships. All five naval officers on board the Massachusetts Nautical ‘Training 
School were ordered on active duty during the first two weeks of April 1898. This 
occurred just before USS Enterprise was scheduled to depart for its annual 
transatlantic training cruise, causing considerable concern among the Board of 
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Commissioners. They hired Commander Andrew J. Iverson, USN (Retired), to 
act as interim superintendent and continued an abbreviated summer cruise 
along the New England coast while the war continued in the Caribbean.” 

The New York Nautical School suftered the same hardships. The Executive 
Committee appointed Lieutenant Howard Patterson, New York State Militia, as 
superintendent of USS St. Mary’s; he assumed command of the ship on May 10, 
1989. Patterson also had to revise substantially the summer cruise itinerary so as 
to give the cadets some practical experience at sea without venturing too far into 
the Atlantic Ocean. James D. Laird and Isidor L. Ach, teachers in the New York 
City public schools system, reported as instructors, with Dr. Robert Smart acting 
as physician. Henry Campling was appointed as executive officer in July, but a 
lingering illness caused Patterson to instead appoint boatswain William Dreilick 
to the position.” Despite the trial and tribulations, Patterson proudly reported to 
the Executive Committee “that from the day I took command, up to the return 
of the ship from her cruise, the studies of the sections in spelling, reading, his- 
tory, arithmetic, geography, composition and punctuation were incessantly 
maintained, in addition to all the professional work.””! No annual reports exist 
for the Pennsylvania State Nautical School during this time, but it is reasonable 
to assume that the same problems plagued USS Saratoga. 

America’s victory over Spain seemed to justify not only Alfred Thayer Mahan’s 
theories of sea power but also the superiority of the new navy. With a new over- 
seas empire to govern, the navy began to rethink the policy of sending active- 
duty officers to state nautical schools. Although they returned to the schools in 
November 1898, the disruption caused by the war signaled a change in policy. 
The merchant marine continued its downward slide, while the navy experienced 
a renaissance with technologically new and modern vessels. Instead of viewing 
the merchant marine as a potential manpower reserve, the navy became con- 
vinced that it would need to look elsewhere to find enough men to fill its berths. 
Even if merchant mariners had been available, the navy recognized that they 
would not have the technological skills necessary for battleships and cruisers. In- 
stead, navy recruiters moved away from major port cities, such as Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, and reached into interior states with new advertising 
campaigns that promised young men the chance to learn engineering skills.” 

Despite their best efforts, the state nautical schools never achieved their ulti- 
mate goal of becoming “the Annapolis of the merchant marine.” The small num- 
ber of nautical schools limited the number of cadet-midshipmen who entered 
the merchant service, and other avenues for advancement to ratings of master 
and mate reflected the division within the maritime community as to the best 
method of educating future merchant marine officers. In 1902 the Board of 
Commissioners of the Massachusetts Nautical Training School reported that 
“the pressing need of the Navy Department for officers for the new ships lately 
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put into commission has resulted in the enforced withdrawal from the various 
school ships of all the officers detailed for that duty.””* Attempts were made by 
the New York Nautical School to fill the vacant position from the navy’s retired 
lists, with limited success.’* A concerted effort was also made to attract civilian 
merchant mariners and engineers to the school ships. These men, some of them 
former nautical school graduates themselves, would continue the job of mar- 
itime education in the twentieth century. 

This outcome does not diminish the role of the U.S. Navy in introducing mar- 
itime education to merchant mariners. Luce and his fellow officers offered a 
blueprint for the United States Merchant Marine Academy. They viewed nau- 
tical schools as a means to strengthen the merchant marine service and solve the 
social and economic problems of both the commercial and military fleets at the 
end of the nineteenth century. The State University of New York Maritime Col- 
lege and the Massachusetts Maritime Academy are living legacies to those ef- 
forts. Many graduates of these nautical schools went on to serve with distinction 
during World Wars I and I and demonstrated the tremendous capability of the 
merchant marine as a naval auxiliary. 
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4 
‘THE AMBASSADOR’S TROOPS 


U.S. Minirary ATTACHES AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 
1885-1920 


John Ε΄. Votaw 
BSS 


PRIOR TO THE WAR WITH Spain in 1898, officers of the U.S. Army were mem- 
bers of a parochial and slowly modernizing professional group. Recent scholar- 
ship has challenged the long-held opinion that the officer corps was severely 
isolated from civilian society during the late nineteenth century, as suggested by 
Samuel Huntington and others.’ A small group of American officers serving as 
military attachés in the last fifteen years of the nineteenth century and the first 
two decades of the twentieth century experienced the internationalism that other 
sectors of American society had made routine.” As Graham Cosmas has written, 
“the basic agenda for Army reform was set well before the outbreak of war with 
Spain.”’ The military attachés were part of that reform impulse. At their foreign 
posts, the American officers responded to the needs of the resident U.S. minis- 
ter or ambassador but also worked according to task lists provided by the Military 
Information Division (MID) of the War Department. Specifically, they devel- 
oped contacts with military officers of their respective host nations and other 
military and naval attachés of nations posted to that same host country. Nor- 
mally, the senior attaché, regardless of nationality, functioned in the capacity of 
coordinator in both official group and social situations. This international, cos- 
mopolitan outlook was absorbed by American officers and carried back to their 
units and subsequent staff assignments in the United States. The work of the 
American attachés did not produce much direct transfer of information from 
foreign military establishments to the U.S. Army and U.S. Navy, but it did cre- 
ate an awareness of how other military systems dealt with problems and issues 
contronting the American military. In a reciprocal way, officers of foreign nations 
were posted as attachés in Washington, D.C., so the same cross-cultural dissem- 
ination of ideas and practices occurred there as well. This is not to discount the 
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obvious intelligence-gathering function of the military attaché when he was serv- 
ing abroad.* 

John Greenwood, in his study of military observers in the Russo-Japanese War, 
concludes that not much of importance happened within the American military 
establishment as a result of the observers’ reports to the MID and the Office of 
Naval Intelligence (ONI) of the Navy Department. He was certainly correct that 
no important policy or doctrinal issue was implemented or changed as a result 
of what had been learned by American observers in Manchuria.’ However, the 
American observers and military attachés who witnessed in Manchuria the new 
technology of war— machine guns, rapid-firing field artillery pieces, functional 
logistics, and tactical intelligence operations — did convey that information back 
to the MID and the ONI. Some of the information found its way into technical 
bulletins and pamphlets; other information was shared within the bureaus of 
government. What has not been proven to date is whether any such activity had 
a direct bearing on improved technology or operational procedures in the Amer- 
ican army or navy. The water had been poured in the trough, but the horses may 
not have drunk any of it. 


Beginnings 


An inward-looking nation for the first seventy-five years of its existence, the 
United States had no pressing need for military information from abroad. Aside 
from identifying textbooks needed at the U.S. Military Academy and an occa- 
sional study of foreign fortifications, American contacts with other military sys- 
tems were infrequent and in response to specific requests.° 

After the Civil War, it was common for American officers to seek opportuni- 
ties outside the normal routine of life within the service or garrison. Some sought 
adventure overseas with foreign armies, but most regular officers either stuck it 
out or resigned in favor of civil life. For those who were not fighting Indians, 
there were opportunities for education, both civil and professional.’ In the late 
1880s the military services, other agencies of the federal government, and busi- 
ness corporations were adding intelligence bureaus to their organizations. Henry 
J. Reilly Jr., son of the famous commander of Reilly’s Battery in the China Relief 
Expedition, even served as a foreign correspondent for the Chicago Tribune 
while a member of the Officer Reserve Corps (ORC) of the army. He served as 
an attaché in the Philippines twice and as an artillery regimental commander in 
the American Expeditionary Forces (AEF) in World War I.° 

In 1873 Ulysses S. Grant was in the White House, the United States was reel- 
ing from the economic panic of that year, and the country had begun to emerge 
from its tradition of dispersed power and informal management of public affairs. 
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The Plains Indians and the Apaches of the Southwest engaged the post—Civil 
War army as roads and railroads began to advance west of the Mississippi River. 
Asense of community was beginning to extend from local to national focal points 
in social, economic, and political affairs. As Robert Wiebe has observed, Amer- 
icans sought “continuity and predictability in a world of endless change” by the 
end of the nineteenth century. Government was becoming more familiar and 
perhaps less onerous, if not less intrusive. It was “America’s initial experiment in 
bureaucratic order, an experiment that was still in process as the nation passed 
through the First World War.” 

But in the 1870s this transformation had only penetrated slightly into the in- 
stitutions of the army and navy. In 1873 the U.S. Naval Institute was founded to 
provide naval officers with a forum to examine current issues of policy and strat- 
egy apart from the formal bureaucracy of the navy. Five years later, Major Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott Hancock founded the Military Service Institution of the 
United States to “promote writing and discussion about military science and mil- 
itary history.” But the prevailing routine in both military services was conducted 
apart from society at large and moved at a formal, and often a slow, pace. Some 
officers in both services, particularly those inclined to things intellectual, took 
advantage of the hiatus in military operations to reflect on their profession. It was 
largely among this group of self-motivated men that the army and navy found 
their attachés. The navy established its intelligence service in 1882, followed in 
1885 by a similar agency in the army within the Adjutant General’s Office. The 
first five army officers posted to attaché duty took their stations in 1889.!° They 
were young and exuberant. In 1909, when Major 1. Bentley Mott returned to 
France for another tour of duty as military attaché, he observed that the “new 
military attachés [ found in Paris were a much older and more serious lot than 
the gay blades who had been used to assemble at the Café de Paris for our 
monthly dinners.”"! 

It is difficult to say exactly when military and naval attachés began serving the 
United States and who they were. Richard Delafield, Alfred Mordecai, and 
William B. Hazen, to take only a few examples, all performed “attaché-like” du- 
ties in the decades preceding the war with Spain.'? We also know that naval offi- 
cers on cruises to foreign stations, such as Matthew C. Perry who visited to Japan 
in 1853, engaged in diplomatic negotiations and made technical reports to the 
Department of the Navy.’ But the beginning of organized formal military and 
naval intelligence activities in the United States coincided with the reform of the 
government bureaucracies that began at the end of the nineteenth century and 
was capped by Elihu Root’s reorganization of the War Department General Staff 
in 1903.'* The navy did not have a comparable staff, although Secretary John D. 
Long created the General Board of the Navy in 1900 to provide professional ad- 
vice to the secretary.” It is clear that intelligence operations existed long before 
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there were coherent, effective organizations to plan and manage them. The navy 
in 1882 and the army in 1885 took those first hesitant steps toward a systematic 
approach to the gathering and analysis of information from abroad. Yet we can- 
not firmly establish a connection between the activities of the early intelligence 
gatherers and any permanent codification and rationalization of intelligence and 
attaché procedures and institutions in the formative period before the National 
Defense Act of 1920. 

Only a few studies of American officers engaged in attaché and intelligence 
work prior to 1920 have been published. Jeffery Dorwart and Peter Karsten, in 
books about the Office of Naval Intelligence and the professionalization of naval 
officers, have studied the work of U.S. naval officers. More recently, ‘Thomas 
Mahnken explored the craft of intelligence and those who practiced it between 
the two World Wars.'® John Greenwood was certainly correct in concluding from 
his study of the military observers of the Russo-Japanese War that no significant 
institutional reforms flowed directly from their reports and recommendations. My 
own study of the larger story of the development of a military attaché system for 
the U.S. Army shows that the work of army officers who served as military attachés 
through World War I contributed to the growth of the American army as an in- 
ternationally sophisticated force disproportionate to their numbers, which were 
small compared to the size of the officer corps of that period. Their role in the de- 
velopment of the army’s intelligence agency was one of leadership and compe- 
tence. Both of these points still appear valid, but little if any organizational or 
procedural reform occurred in the War Department as a result of their service.'’ 

Some questions about attaché service in the United States remain to be ex- 
amined. Did the army create the position of intelligence staff specialist prior to 
1920? How did the military and naval department leaders view intelligence gath- 
ering in the four and a half decades before 1920? Did military and naval attachés 
talk with each other? How did military and naval attachés view themselves? 
What did they think they were doing? Can we assess the worth of the early at- 
tachés’ efforts vis-a-vis any improvement in national intelligence operations prior 


to 1920? 


The Early Attachés 


A number of army officers who rose to high rank and responsibilities during 
World War I served as observers and attachés prior to 1917. Captain Tasker H. 
Bliss was the U.S. military attaché in Madrid in 1897-98, just prior to the war 
with Spain. In March 1895, Bliss wrote to Lieutenant General John M. 
Schofield, commanding general of the army, to remind him that Bliss had pro- 
posed a process for gathering information from foreign stations that “exists scat- 
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tered through the various Bureaux of the War Department.” Bliss anticipated 
the kind of information that would have military value to the War Department 
nearly twenty-five years before it was codified in a manual for American military 
attachés. His early attaché experience contributed to his appreciation for the 
value of accurate, timely information about foreign armies while he served as act- 
ing chief of staff of the army in 1917-18 and as senior U.S. military representa- 
tive with the Supreme War Council in France in 1918." 

Henry Tureman Allen is best remembered for his command of the 90th Di- 
vision in World War I, but he had several early military attaché assignments that 
were important to his development as a professional U.S. Army officer. He served 
in Russia from 1890 to 1895, in Germany in 1897 and 1898, and briefly in Korea 
early in 1904 along with Andre W. Brewster, later the inspector general of the 
AEF’. Allen commanded the U.S. forces in Germany from 1919 until those 
forces were returned to the United States in 1923. During that same time he was 
a member of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, with considerable 
diplomatic responsibilities. In the 1920s, Allen published two books, retired from 
active duty (1923), and was a staunch supporter of the League of Nations until 
his death from a stroke in 1930." 

Peyton (Ὁ. March, army chief of staff from 1918 to 1921, and John J. Pershing, 
commander in chief of the AEF during World War I, both served in Manchuria 
in 1904—5 during the Russo-Japanese War. Writing about Pershing’s opportunity 
to serve as a military attaché, Frank Vandiver notes that “attachés in proper places 
learned much and enjoyed more.” As Vandiver writes, Pershing was convinced 
that the war between Japan and Russia “would teach much about modern 
methods.””° With friends in high places, Pershing was soon on his way to Tokyo 
with a new bride. His tour of duty from March 1905 to September 1906 was in 
‘Tokyo itself, but he managed to get to the front in Manchuria. Observing the 
Russian artillery in action in July 1905, Pershing noted that their indirect fire was 
“not efficient against attacking troops,” a point that he did not forget as a field 
army commander in France in the fall of 1918.’ 

Captain March was one of four officers selected to accompany the Japanese 
field army in Manchuria. Colonel Enoch H. Crowder, who would become 
judge advocate general of the U.S. Army in 1911, was in this same group; its sen- 
ior officer was British Lieutenant General Sir Ian Hamilton.”? Later, when 
March was appointed acting chief of staff, he recalled that the daunting task of 
organizing the War Department General Staff for efficient operations was made 
easier by the things that he had learned as a military attaché.” 

There is a significant body of evidence that service as an attaché provided a 
number of American officers with experiences that served them well profession- 
ally as they rose in rank and took on greater responsibilities. An example is Thomas 
Bentley Mott, arguably America’s most experienced and effective military attaché 
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before World War II. In addition to repetitive assignments to the American E:m- 
bassy in Paris before and after World War I, Mott had accompanied former Secre- 
tary of war Elihu Root and his party on a specially constituted mission to Russia in 
1917, days before Pershing, Mott’s friend and West Point classmate, offered him a 
position with the new AEF in France. Mott explained his dilemma, and the new 
general in chief understood his friend’s professional judgment in choosing to re- 
main with the special mission. It was why he had offered Mott the position in the 
first place. “As soon as you return from Russia,” said Pershing, “I will ask for you to 
come to France.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Mott developed a close working association and personal 
friendship with Ambassador Myron T. Herrick in Paris from 1909 to 1913. Mott 
had served in the Paris post from 1900 to 1905 and was familiar with Paris and the 
French system of military organization. In 1918 Pershing sent him, along with 
Lieutenant Colonel Stuart Heintzelman, to the Italian front to report on progress 
in that peripheral theater. After the armistice of November 11, 1918, Mott returned 
to the American Embassy in Paris, where he served from 1919 to 1930, part of the 
time under Ambassador Hugh Wallace and most of the time as personal assistant 
to Herrick, who replaced Wallace as ambassador in 1921. No other American mil- 
itary attaché had a record of important diplomatic assignments and significant mil- 
itary liaison duties that equaled those of T. Bentley Mott. As he admitted in his 
memoirs, “it was pleasant to walk about Paris in Uncle Sam’s boots.””’ 


Attachés Reflect on Their Service and Training 


More than any army officer before him, General William Tecumseh Sherman 
appreciated, in the years following the American Civil War, that education and 
training in the officer corps was essential to a heightened condition of profes- 
sional competence. He lent his name and energy to the establishment of army 
schools of practice and collateral ventures such as the Military Service Institu- 
tion of the United States. The curriculum at the army’s first modern school for 
officers at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, stressed Sherman’s belief that “broad mil- 
itary and educational experience” was essential for “every officer, particularly 
those aspiring to high command and staff positions.” But this comprehensive 
educational experience, while innovative for its time, did not include special 
training in intelligence, attaché staff work, or subjects (other than military ge- 
ography) that were even tangentially related to such study.” 

Arthur L. Wagner, a teacher at Leavenworth where he wrote The Service of Se- 
curity and Information (1893), was an exception in that he was very interested in 
staff work and its application to the American military system. Wagner’s interest 
resulted in his assignment as chief of the MID of the Adjutant General’s Office 
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in 1896. He made significant contributions to planning in the Spanish-American 
War, but the idea of a great general staff was still in the future. It was closer to re- 
ality for the army, however, than for the navy. This is not entirely surprising, be- 
cause European staff procedures at the end of the nineteenth century seemed 
alien and inapplicable to the American condition even though selected Ameri- 
can officers admired the German military system and, to a lesser degree, the 
French military system.’ 

Even as late as 1919, when U.S. military attachés were invited to submit cri- 
tiques of the attaché service to their parent agency, it was evident that much of the 
preparation and training of officers selected for this duty was ad hoc and uneven. 
Cavalry Lieutenant Colonel R. M. Campbell reported from Mexico City that he 
“was sent to this Embassy without being called to Washington and without receiv- 
ing any instructions whatsoever as to the duties . . . [he] was expected to perform 
[there].” This, he explained, was probably due to the “existence of an emergency” 
(i.e., World War I) and thus “was an exceptional case.” But it was not. In some 
cases, attachés “representing different branches of our Government evidently ar- 
rived with instructions which conflicted with the policy which the United States 
was trying to carry out” at the legation in Cuba during the Great War.” 

Specialization as an attaché, or even as an intelligence staff technician, was not 
a part of staff duty, which was by detail from one’s regiment or place of permanent 
assignment and was limited as to the time an officer could be absent from his unit. 
Even after the creation of the War Department General Staff in 1903, positions 
were filled by company and field officers on a part-time basis. Colonel W. F. H. 
Godson, the military attaché at Berne, Switzerland, suggested in a long letter to the 
MID in February 1919 that “a section of M.I. [should be] devoted entirely to the 
work of the Military Attachés, under charge of an officer, who has had experience 
as a Military Attaché and who understands the possibilities as well as the drawbacks 
of the position.” This knowledgeable chief should have “two assistants who could 
travel, one to be always on the road.” Military attachés should be chosen from “a 
card index of all the officers in the army” qualified by virtue of language ability, 
character, and experience. Godson concluded by insisting that all newly appointed 
attachés undergo “at least one month’s course” under the supervision of the mas- 
ter attaché at the MID. “The value of this cannot be overestimated,” he empha- 
sized.”” At a 1996 conference on leadership challenges for the army, one 
participant mentioned that a system was needed to identify individual officer tal- 
ent at the macro-level so that appropriate assignments for complex but temporary 
and ad hoc tasks at the micro-level could be made efficiently. It is the same prob- 
lem that Colonel Godson identified and essentially the same solution he recom- 
mended, albeit without the aid of computers.” 

Godson was ringing a familiar bell. Well before 1919, officers on station in 
legations and embassies were lamenting their lack of guidance and training in 
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the specific duties of attaché work. In some ways—which may be characteristic 
of the times—the work was believed by the officer corps at large to be of marginal 
value, both personally and institutionally, and to be intuitively simple, some- 
thing any competent line officer with enough personal wealth could do easily 
with little or no training. The detached service law of 1911, the so-called 
Manchu Law, reflected that sort of attitude. Interestingly, both the army and the 
navy used ad hoc recruiting of bright college graduates and professors by grant- 
ing them reserve commissions as intelligence officers to fill those rapidly ex- 
panding spaces in the MID and the ONI. Some of those men became assistant 
military and naval attachés, but most became intelligence staff officers. In the 
same way that John C. Calhoun and Emory Upton imagined an “expansible 
army” in the nineteenth century, the intelligence agencies employed that tech- 
nique to meet the rapidly growing demands of World War I. Upton also had 
called for a cadre of trained professional officers to organize and train the rapidly 
mobilized filler troops. In the case of the MID and the ONI, a few of those 
trained cadre existed, but not enough to staff and train their whole organizations. 
While a specialized body of knowledge (one of Huntington’s characteristics of a 
professional group) emerged from World War I attaché work, officers were not 
considered —and did not consider themselves — professional attachés.*! 

As the MID geared up for service in World War I and as the intelligence staff 
office (G-2) of the AEF was being fitted out, the technical requirements for offi- 
cers filling attaché assignments became more complex, partly because the at- 
taché could “no longer look for his information among military” sources alone. 
Brigadier General David L. Brainard, U.S. military attaché in Lisbon, Portugal, 
reported to the MID in March 1919 his opinion that qualified officers should re- 
ceive three months of training. On their own they should receive refresher train- 
ing in the language and history of the country where they were to be posted. 
They should also be trained in codes and ciphers as well as in photography, “es- 
pecially in methods of photographing documents.” Some tutoring in how to get 
along with the chief and secretaries of the attaché’s mission would also be help- 
ful, Brainard believed. *” 

As might have been anticipated, one of the army’s most experienced and 
thoughtful attachés, Colonel Edward Davis, noted the deficiencies of the at- 
taché system prior to and during World War I and then advised that “we are now 
dealing with the Future and we are responsible for it because we know what 
ought to be done and how to do it.” He advocated educating the army at large 
via a document “containing a concise and guarded statement of the scope of Mil- 
itary Attache’s work with a definite word of official appreciation” to stimulate in- 
terest and support. He further suggested “annual courses of lectures” on 
intelligence and attaché matters “as part of the curriculum at the War College; 
Army Staff, Signal, Line and Field Engineering schools; Coast Artillery School, 
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Mounted Service School; schools of fire, musketry and engineering and all other 
schools for officers.” His report included several schemes to raise the morale and 
visibility of the unsung, unheralded attaché, such as encouraging “some popu- 
lar magazine” to craft an article “with an air of mystery” and “an element of fic- 
tion... to arouse interest in the Army” for attaché work. Anyone who had served 
during World War I as an attaché, he said, should be required to submit a de- 
tailed report before being demobilized. Noting that superficial training was given 
to new attachés during the war, Davis added that “I know from my own experi- 
ence and the experiences of others, that there was really no training at all.” He 
concluded his report with some detailed advice on subjects and methods of train- 
ing. Some of this advice was implemented in the reorganization of the courses 
at Fort Leavenworth in the early 1920s, and some of the recommended lectures 
were delivered at the Army War College by officers who had been in G-2, the 
AEF, or the MID during World War I.” 

Similarly, before the war with Spain in 1898 the typical post-academy educa- 
tion for U.S. naval officers was on-the-job training with the fleet punctuated 
by short tours with the various Navy Department bureaus. For some, such as 
Lieutenant Commander French Ensor Chadwick, there were more stimulat- 
ing assignments: collecting information from abroad and dealing with the rep- 
resentatives of the seal harvesting and other industries. Naval officers, more than 
army officers, “aided and abetted businessmen abroad” as part of a joint U.S. 
Navy—Executive Department policy of boosting American industry in the 1880s. 
Chadwick, an early member of the United States Naval Institute and the ONI’s 
“first permanent naval attaché,” was the epitome of an intelligent, versatile, and 
extraordinary commissioned officer who, unlike Alfred Thayer Mahan, was also 
a competent line officer. Chadwick became chief of naval intelligence in 1892, 
a time when morale was plummeting, but “his brief tenure never produced the 
expected rejuvenation of ONI.”™ 

Like their army counterparts, naval attachés were saved from misuse at the end 
of the nineteenth century by the wars involving Japan. As Dorwart observes, “the 
U.S. Navy initiated its most comprehensive intelligence exercise in the nineteenth 
century during the Sino-Japanese War” of 1894. The ONI’s attaché network per- 
formed well, but the analysis, collation, and sharing of information in Washington 
were rudimentary and imperfect. During the period before and after the war with 
Spain, Lieutenant William S. Sims made a name for himself as a “brash and en- 
thusiastic” naval attaché. Similarly, Lieutenant William H. Beehler, from his post 
in Berlin, alertly monitored the international traffic in arms following the Spanish- 
American War. But while these officers longed for promotion and responsibilities 
they saw as possible only in service with the line, the ONI was an acceptable hold- 
ing pattern for them. As the nation matured “as an expansive world power, ONI 
emerged finally as an accepted and official part of the naval establishment.”» 
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During the lull prior to America’s entry into World War [ as a belligerent, at- 
tachés and intelligence officers of the army and navy observed the German mil- 
itary establishment’s rise to power and prominence in Europe. Joseph E. Kuhn, 
prior to his promotion to brigadier general and his assignment as chief of the War 
College Division, War Department General Staff, early in 1917, reported from 
Berlin from 1914 to 1916, first as a military observer and then as a military at- 
taché. By 1913, the ONI had almost abandoned its naval attaché system for an 
ad hoc system of special missions, but the approaching European war and the en- 
ergy of naval officers such as Sims and Lieutenant Commander Dudley Knox re- 
vitalized the interest in intelligence.” 


Interservice Cooperation 


Addressing the necessity of reorganizing the army in his annual report for 1899, 
Secretary of War Root suggested that the “proposed [army] war college acting in 
cooperation with the existing naval war college, that is, the union of the army and 
the navy in the collection and utilization of information, studying and formu- 
lating plans for defense and attack, and the testing and selection of material of 
war|,| . . . could not fail to be of great value to both services, and to make easier 
and more certain that perfect cooperation which is so essential both in forming 
and executing the plans which involved the operations of both forces.” Even 
with so strong a suggestion so early in the process of modernization, in actual 
practice effective coordination between the army and navy intelligence agencies 
depended on professional officers to overcome interdepartmental suspicions and 
petty rivalries to accomplish often overlapping responsibilities. *’ 

The less-than-effective cooperation by the Joint Army and Navy Board on mat- 
ters of policy and strategy that were of interest to both services provided almost no 
information to attachés who were on their own in overseas legations and embassies 
and had to obtain information from other government agencies. For example, in 
January 1919 Colonel Walter F. Martin, the acting chief, Positive Branch, MID, 
in Washington, wrote to Lieutenant Colonel Thomas F. Van Natta Jr., the military 
attaché assigned to Madrid, in response to Van Natta’s suggestion that attachés be 
given a briefing on U.S. policies in the region to which the new military diplomat 
was to be posted. Martin provided some accurate but irritating advice: “Of course, 
the War Department does not handle the question of policy, and all we can do is 
to try to interpret the situation to the best of our ability.” He went on to explain that 
it would be “very confusing” if the War Department staff tried to “learn the policy 
of the State Department” to explain same to their various attachés. ‘They would be 
better served if such information was sought from the minister or ambassador. Mar- 
tin accepted Van Natta’s advice on seeking information directly from other agen- 
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cies of government and encouraged him to do so because the MID, with its heavy 
workload, could not provide such information in a timely way: “The trained offi- 
cer should not hesitate to ask for what he needs.”*® 

The Department of State and its ambassadors abroad received the military and 
naval attachés with uneven confidence. Some, such as Mott and Chadwick, fit 
smoothly into the “country team” and were consulted regularly by the ambassador, 
while others were treated as unwanted intruders. It was very much a personality 
determinant system in which the novice attaché had to learn quickly or become 
an ineffective ornament. During World War I, Ambassador William Graves Sharp 
developed a strong, effective, professional relationship with the military officers in 
his embassy and elsewhere in France. In most cases, the exigencies of the war put 
on hold most of the more petty bureaucratic incongruities of attaché duty.” 

Of course, military and naval attachés posted to the same legation or embassy 
knew each other and cooperated in obtaining information when it made sense for 
them to do so, but each group of officers and their assistants, while sharing similar 
information collection problems, responded to two different agencies in Washing- 
ton and to questions often divergent and not coordinated between the departments. 
The ONI under Captain Roger Welles in 1917 did try to “develop policies to 
collaborate with other branches of government and with the intelligence networks 
of the Allied powers.” Likewise, the MID recognized the necessity of coordination 
in intelligence matters, but its efforts fell far short of effective joint staff action. In a 
rare bit of cooperative work at the end of the Paris peace negotiations in 1919, partly 
by way of fiscal subterfuge, a joint War Department—State Department Black 
Chamber was established in New York City under Herbert Yardley’s direction.* 

At the highest level of government, the military intelligence agencies coordi- 
nated and cooperated only marginally and operated very parochially in dis- 
charging their respective departmental intelligence tasks. By the time of the 
armistice of November 1918, the MID had twenty-one officers maintaining con- 
tact with sixteen War Department and thirty-three outside agencies including 
the ONI and the State Department. Yet liaison and the unilateral movement of 
information did not constitute effective cooperation. It was here that the work of 
the military and naval attachés, so arduously performed at foreign stations, came 
to naught. Training was defective throughout the military and naval intelligence 
systems, not just at the level of the attachés.”! 

Based on the examination ofa recently published guide for naval attachés, Cap- 
tain Wilson P. Foss Jr. of the MID’s Positive Branch informed Colonel Martin by 
memorandum on March 6, 1919, that a similar guide would benefit the new mil- 
itary attachés: “I believe that such a book, if thoroughly studied, would prove of in- 
finitely more value in generally enlightening Military Attaches about to enter upon 
their duties, than does the present method of instruction.” Another example of 
cooperation at the MID-ONI level was the willingness of the departments to cover 
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for each other in the event of an unexpected vacancy in a particular embassy. Oc- 
casional consultations on matters of the moment did not, however, substitute for 
institutionally sound procedures designed to coordinate matters of intelligence 
policy and operations, both of which affected U.S. attachés abroad.” 


The Eye of the Beholder 


What did U.S. Army and U.S. Navy officers think they were accomplishing when 
on attaché or observer duty abroad? Eric Fisher Wood had been studying in Paris 
when war broke out in the summer of 1914. On Tuesday, August 4, he reported 
to the American Embassy and offered his services to Ambassador Herrick. Wood 
was uncertain of his duties: “I cannot say whether I am a doorman or an Attaché. 
At present the duties of the two seem to be identical.”* The letter orders posting 
attachés to foreign missions were administrative in nature; essentially, they di- 
rected the officers to gather information about the host military establishments 
and report periodically according to the accepted format. Each attaché was told 
that his superior was the U.S. minister or senior civilian official charged with 
representing the nation at that location. Implied, but not always explicitly stated, 
was a requirement to keep the respective military departments informed of sig- 
nificant developments that were of military interest to the United States.” 

From ad hoc postings in the 1850s to highly institutionalized intelligence op- 
erations by 1920, American officers stationed abroad tried to provide the infor- 
mation their departments requested. Occasionally, exceptional officers went 
beyond the defined boundaries of their duties to comment on larger issues of na- 
tional security. In 1858 Alfred Mordecai reported to Secretary of War John B. 
Floyd that he regretted the “imperfect” quality of his report on the Crimean ob- 
servation mission, which he blamed on the intrusion of other work. Richard De- 
lafield, on the other hand, had been more direct in his report two years earlier to 
Secretary of War Jefferson Davis. Somewhat awed by the large standing armies 
in Europe, Delafield noted that “our preparation in material, equipment, knowl- 
edge of the art of war, and other means of defense, is as limited and inefficient, 
as theirs is powerful and always ready.” He even postulated that those European 
powers might “steam across the Atlantic” and put ashore “disciplined armies that 
could land in six hours after anchoring” and cripple the American republic. Eu- 
rope was on the threshold ofa series of wars of national consolidation and looked 
far more threatening to American witnesses than was warranted.” 

William B. Hazen, as well as Philip H. Sheridan, observed the events leading 
up to and during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. Hazen admired the Ger- 
man people, “who have accomplished so much by rational and persistent labor,” 
and tried to be “just in . . . [his] criticisms upon French character and methods.” 
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Neither Sheridan nor Hazen was a military attaché in the institutional sense be- 
cause their assignments preceded the establishment of the attaché system, but 
each performed tasks commonly associated with attachés and military observers.*° 

The group of naval officers referred to in the 1880s as Young Turks included of- 
ficers interested in reorganizing naval administration and procedures, and many 
of them wrote for publication. Known as doers, by the eve of World War I many 
were rising to positions of authority in the new navy. The creation of the ONI in 
1882 stemmed directly from the lobbying of a group of reform-minded junior of- 
ficers; the early attachés included some of this class, the “leading naval activists of 
the day.” The ONI’s many publications gave voice to the “activist naval strategy,” 
which often called for active war planning and a general staff for the navy.*” 

During the Balkan Wars that preceded the outbreak of war in Europe in 1914, 
a number of perceptive army officers reported the approaching storm from abroad. 
As might be deduced, the navy’s interests concerned mostly Great Britain, Japan, 
and the sea lines of communication with both countries. Although overtly apolit- 
ical in the execution of their duties, those young army officers serving abroad were 
nonetheless politically astute, some more than others. The U.S. military repre- 
sentative in St. Petersburg in 1917 was First Lieutenant Sherman Miles, the son of 
General Nelson Miles; he was followed without overlap by Second Lieutenant E. 
Francis Riggs. ‘There was a shortage of American officers qualified to serve in Rus- 
sia, and Miles did not speak Russian. On the other hand, Captain Newton A. Mc- 
Cully, the U.S. naval attaché, was more experienced. None of this group, which 
also included Lieutenant Colonel (later Brigadier General) William V. Judson, 
had “a decisive influence on the course of events in Russia during their tours of 
duty,” but Judson “did help to establish a basis for cooperation between the Bol- 
sheviks and the United States government.” At the conclusion of World War I, sev- 
eral conferences “to improve intelligence procedures and provide for a better 
coordination of effort” were scheduled for American military attachés, but many 
were dropped when the army and navy began to feel the squeeze of downsizing in 
personnel and budgets.” 


Serving a Democracy Abroad 


The National Defense Act of June 4, 1920—had it received support from Con- 
gress, an otherwise apathetic public, and a Republican president committed to 
economy in government— might have allowed the codification and rationalization 
of our military and naval intelligence agencies on a permanent basis. Brigadier 
General Dennis E.. Nolan, the War Department’s assistant chief of staff (G-2), had 
argued strongly for “a military intelligence reserve element within the structure of 
the newly created Officers Reserve Corps.” This feature —authorized on August 4, 
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1921, by War Department special regulation —was designed to provide those in- 
telligence specialists who had been difficult to find and train prior to World War I. 
It was one of those good reorganization ideas that died of neglect. Most important 
institutional innovations are created under the pressure of dire necessity or im- 
pending threat to the nation, and neither condition existed after 1918. Officers 
with wartime experience left the service because of age or disinterest, meanwhile, 
training money dried up. The value of intelligence staff work, however, bubbled 
up during the discussions on naval armaments and particularly during the Wash- 
ington Naval Conference of 1921-22. As late as 1939, the army’s chief of staff was 
convinced that the training of reserve intelligence officers should be done by de- 
tail, just as it always been in the Regular Army.” 

The impulse to demobilize, while it did not result in the disappearance of the 
MID or the ONI, did decelerate their modernization initiatives that resulted 
from rigorous self-analysis at the end of World War I. Reform of an institution sel- 
dom receives its impetus from within the institution; normally, it is precipitated 
by outside events. Recent research has suggested that “the demobilization of in- 
telligence was not nearly as drastic as is commonly thought,” and those agencies 
made intelligent modifications in order to survive in an era of diminishing re- 
sources. The Department of State, on the other hand, underwent a “dramatic 
transformation” toward a true career organization in the decade following 1914. 
However, the process of modernization in the military departments was delayed 
until 1938, when the threat of foreign aggression again raised the visibility and 
importance of intelligence and, by extension, attaché work.” 

Returning to my general questions, some tentative answers are possible. World 
War I experience in attaché work showed that intelligence specialists were desir- 
able and could be accommodated in the force structure. The National Defense Act 
of 1920 gave the intelligence agencies the opportunity to accomplish their objec- 
tives, but parsimony and lack ofa foreign threat retarded modernization. By the end 
of World War I, the chiefs of intelligence in the navy, the army, and the State De- 
partment realized that intelligence operations involved a body of specialized knowl- 
edge requiring professionally trained officers. The military and naval attachés who 
served in the interwar period benefited from the work and thoughtful reflection of 
their predecessors, but the agencies that oversaw their deployment and guided their 
activities languished on the shoals of neglect born of complacency. 
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THE PRESENT CHIEF OF staff of the U.S. Army, General Peter J. Schoomaker, 
tells anyone who asks that the U.S. Army’s Core Competency today is to develop 
leaders. Prior to the Vietnam War, leadership training, like most military train- 
ing, was based upon what the Military Academies taught, augmented by what 
the branch schools thought was needed for their particular branch expertise. 
Even at the Army War College, leadership was the subject only of occasional lec- 
tures by distinguished general officers and tended to be mostly about personal 
wartime experiences.’ Leadership as a science had to wait until the training rev- 
olution of the latter 1970s was well under way. That is not to say that leadership 
was not studied in industry, business, and the military, but the shortcomings of 
the war in Vietnam demanded a complete relook at everything in the army, in 
particular at what it was being taught and how it was being led. 

One thread of thought that emerged early in the process was the concept that 
every officer should know as well as, if not better than, any soldier how to per- 
form the soldier’s duties. While that might have been appropriate for the Civil 
War, and barely possible for World War I, by 1972 that possibility was beyond re- 
ality. Furthermore, there have been very successful leaders in many realms of en- 
deavor who have come to a profession from the outside and have performed 
exceptionally well while knowing little of the details of the laborer’s duties. In 
fact, there is some demonstrated validity to the proposition that some of the U.S. 
Army’s best leaders rose to deserved fame by not following the traditional path at 
all. Arguably, these men were not qualified to perform the duties ultimately 
thrust upon them by circumstances, yet they succeeded and surpassed many or 
most of their fellow soldiers who had sought to rise through the ranks by the tra- 
ditional process. Colonel Conrad Stanton Babcock did not have the benefit of 
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the type of leadership training available today, yet he led three different infantry 
regiments in battle in the final five months of World War I. 

Colonel Babcock entered upon his first command of a regiment of infantry 
some seven hours before that regiment jumped off in the main attack of the XX 
French Corps, which was, in turn, the main attack of the French Tenth Army on 
July 18, 1918, near the town of Soissons, France.’ Babcock was a cavalryman, but 
he had sailed to Europe in search of a combat command, and that meant in- 
fantry. The twists and turns of his struggles to obtain a command are told com- 
pellingly in his unpublished memoir “From This Generation to the Next.”* But 
it was his contention, written in an acerbic tone, that command of an American 
infantry regiment in combat should not be given to just anybody, especially not 
to those who lacked intimate familiarity with that organization, which was 
unique in its size and even more so in its internal complexity. 

A Civil War infantry regiment had consisted of ten companies, each nomi- 
nally of one hundred men, usually armed with a rifled musket of one design or 
another and all operating in essentially similar fashion. The 1917 prewar U.S. 
Army infantry regiments were larger on paper but manned at much lower levels, 
and they were armed with the bolt-action, magazine-fed Model 1903 Spring- 
field rifle. The officers carried the M-1911 45-caliber pistol. Peacetime company 
strength was 58 soldiers, while wartime strength was 150 soldiers. The regiment 
that Babcock was straining to command was composed of approximately 3,600 
soldiers formed into three battalions, each made up of four 250-man companies, 
plus a machine-gun company, a supply company, and a headquarters company. 
Some of the regiment’s rifles were capable of being fitted with projectors that 
made them grenade launchers. The soldiers, unless members of a machine-gun, 
a Stokes Mortar, or a 37-milimeter one-pounder gun team, also carried hand 
grenades.’ None of these weapons were standard issue in the prewar U.S. Army. 
This new regiment also included signaling equipment, a mess section, medical 
units, and a supply section.°® 

The complexity of the basic infantry company had multiplied perhaps tenfold 
over its predecessors. It was big, bulky, and lethal but somewhat awkward to han- 
dle and difficult to manage, especially when the next layer of support was equally 
awkward and the echelons above divisions had not been thought through in the 
rush to get men to the battlefield. Tellingly, soon after the arrival of American 
troops, then-Colonel (later Brigadier General) Fox Connor, one of the bright 
lights of the American Expeditionary Forces (AEF), observed that “notwith- 
standing our enormous military expansion, our weakness is not in our junior of- 
ficers, soldiers or small units, but in the higher command and staff. Only by actual 
work in divisional units can we remedy this weakness.”’ All of this is to suggest that 
there may well have been some merit to Babcock’s argument that it is not efficient 
to put a man in command of the most complex combat organization the army 
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ever had without requiring him to become intimately familiar with its internal 
workings. It was not efficient, and it might not even have been morally sound. 

Babcock would find that despite his own extensive experience with these 
monsters, commanding one in combat was a huge challenge. He came to France 
as ἃ cavalryman on detail as an inspector general assigned to the Ist Division. So 
long as he was stationed with that unit, he was charged principally with inspect- 
ing training, a perfect position to observe the inner workings, strengths, and fail- 
ings of the infantry regiment. He subsequently performed tours of duty as 
commandant, AEF Heavy Tank School, in Wareham, England, and as head- 
quarters commandant, General Headquarters AEF. Eventually, he was assigned 
as to fill a lieutenant colonel vacancy in Colonel Frank Parker’s 18th Infantry.’ 
In due course, Babcock got his wish and was assigned command of an infantry 
regiment, the 28th, some seven nighttime hours before leading it into combat.!” 

To be perfectly frank, Babcock did not perform brilliantly in that first com- 
mand and, for all intents and purposes, was relieved after the battle. What he did 
in light of the circumstances, however, was fully creditable and deserving of far 
better treatment than he received. He barely had the regiment in hand when it 
crossed the jump-off line into the attack. He focused first, and properly, on the 
orientation of the troops who would attack in column of battalions —assault, 
support, and reserve — per the Ist Division “normal formation.”"! Actually, the re- 
serve battalion, in this case, was not under his control, being assigned to the di- 
vision reserve, again per divisional standard operating procedure. In the time he 
had available, he apparently had no opportunity to see to the matters of support 
and found his second-in-command, who should have been attending to such 
matters, shirking every hint of responsibility.'* Nevertheless, over the next four 
days Babcock’s regiment took not just its own objectives but the expanded divi- 
sion objective, albeit at terrific cost. 

Sent off, but not actually relieved, by a petulant division commander, Bab- 
cock landed on his feet and commanded successfully two more regiments, both 
in the 89th Division: one, the 353rd, in a support role during the St. Mihiel Op- 
eration, and the other, the 354th Infantry, in a assault role in the Meuse-Argonne 
Campaign. His latter performance was so good that the division commander rec- 
ommended that Babcock be promoted to brigadier general. The Armistice, how- 
ever, forestalled that.” 

Babcock’s memoir is that of a bitter man who never came to closure over three 
issues in particular: as ardently as he sought command, it was denied him until 
the worst possible circumstances obtained; he was essentially fired by a man 
whose concept of leadership was singular and inflexible (“Do as I say or die try- 
ing!”); and officers deficient in the prerequisites of combat leadership, as he de- 
fined it, were promoted to general officer rank, while he was not. His postwar 
memoir reveals all this bitterness with complete frankness. However, it goes be- 
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yond mere petulance to argue professionally for more sensible officer develop- 
ment as well as better tactical systems and other apparently sound alternatives to 
what he saw as unnecessary soldier irritants. He returned to the issue of qualifi- 
cation for command on several occasions and without much reflection except 
for the continuing theme that some officers retired as major generals who were 
not trained for command in combat or who had little or no combat experience. 
He remained frankly bitter about their success, while he clearly felt that he had 
met all the better criteria. 

He complained about the manner in which General Headquarters directed 
training, and in this he was very much on the mark. ‘Training either in the con- 
tinental United States or in France left a great deal to be desired.'* As a conse- 
quence, an entire training and school system was developed in France for the 
AEF. The training system was quite rigid, frequently unrealistic in expectation, 
and in some aspects destructive of unit cohesion. Notwithstanding its several 
faults, it accomplished a great deal in imposing a uniformity of practice, if not a 
formal doctrine, on the AEF. That relative uniformity was instrumental in en- 
abling the AEF to function as well as it did: 


[Paul B.] Malone and [Harold B.] Fiske were graduates of the Fort Leav- 
enworth school; but all of them were totally and completely ignorant con- 
cerning how to train an American Division, 28,172 strong; and so they 
preceded to issue training schedules, prescribing in great detail just exactly 
what type of training was to be given, how often each week, and how many 
minutes a day. A time schedule was issued for each branch of the service in 
the Division. 

Well, like all training schedules of this nature—and in our army they 
never fail to be published —it was often utterly impossible to live up to an 
hourly, daily schedule when the Division was constantly called on to give 
a Review or demonstration for some distinguished French General, or due 
to the almost constant rain or snow of that hideous climate of 1917-18. 
Furthermore, even had the weather and the ground been ideal each day, 
no organization or any size (squad to brigade) should be held to a rigid pro- 
gram of drill and instruction; too much depends on the ability of the in- 
structor or drill master to tie everyone to the same time schedule.” 


It is fair to note here that Fiske never did command any unit in combat, 
whereas Malone, who had been chief of the AEF Training Section at GHQ, 
took command of the 23rd Infantry, 2nd Division, not long before he too found 
himself leading a regiment of infantry into combat at Soissons on July 18, 1918. 
He retained command for a fairly long time thereafter and was as bitter as Bab- 
cock about being promoted later than many of his peers, but at least he did at- 
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tain general’s rank before the war ended only to lose it after the Armistice, as did 
so many others.!° 

Babcock’s attitude toward command is echoed quietly by another near con- 
temporary, Robert L. Bullard. Senior to Babcock, Bullard worked through his 
misgivings in a slightly different fashion. He headed for France “convinced that 
the key to success in the war would be an officer’s ability to expand his vision to 
fit the size of his mission and his command.”"’ Vision is now one of the manda- 
tory subjects of current leadership training. Bullard could not have known what 
that would mean any more than did Babcock at the time. Both men arrived in 
France before the complete reorganization of the AEF was decided upon. Fol- 
lowing the completion of General John J. Pershing’s organizational project in 
July 1917, the changes noted above, and many more, were implemented. 
Bullard, however, reached France in command of a newly formed brigade of two 
infantry regiments, the 26th and 28th. Both of these would be reorganized and 
reequipped in France in response to the changes demanded by the organiza- 
tional project. His two regimental commanders were Regular Army officers, 
George B. Duncan and Beaumont B. Buck. Duncan would progress steadily; 
Buck would progress and then fall prey to shortcomings evident early in his ca- 
reer. Allan R. Millett describes Buck as “a short, dogmatic, inflexible, and not 
very bright officer” and notes that he had been required to take an extra year to 
graduate from the Military Academy because of academic failure.'® 

It is worth noting that Bullard’s staff contained two other officers who would 
also rise to prominence in the AEF: Harold B. Fiske—damned by Babcock, 
above —and Arthur L. Conger. Bullard disliked Fiske but felt obliged to admit 
his abilities.!? As Millett describes Bullard, his “claim to attention is that he was 
a successful officer by the army’s standards and that he was an intelligent and ar- 
ticulate student of his own career and officership in his army. Bullard held every 
officer rank, commanded every tactical formation in his arm (infantry) from pla- 
toon to field army, and seldom served away from troops. When he did, however, 
his assignments and experiences conform to Morris Janowitz’s theory that the 
army’s generals often have unconventional opportunities which dramatize their 
adaptability and intellectual sophistication.”“? This last comment is another av- 
enue for investigation that has yielded some fruit and is presently an issue of se- 
rious discussion. The U.S. Army’s current operational tempo is such that there 
is so much to be done that general officers rarely remain in any assignment for 
very long, and fewer yet remain with troops for any prolonged period of time. 

Perhaps more in line with Babcock’s objections was the Ist Division com- 
mander, Major General William L. Sibert (USMA, 1884), “who had served all 
but six years as an Engineer. He had performed with distinction in the Philip- 
pines .. . [and] then became one of the organizers in building of the Panama 
Canal.”*! Millett’s evaluation is that while Sibert “had shown drive and imagi- 
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nation in running summer training camps... his selection to command. . . was 
somewhat mysterious since he had never led combat troops, was not a product 
of the Line’s schools, and was little known outside his immediate staff.” 

Despite Babcock’s additional bitterness at the manner in which this officer 
was eventually removed from command, he typified the problem that Babcock 
addressed. His situation was aggravated by an evident lack of the all-essential 
drive that Pershing demanded of all his officers. In contrast, the following are 
Bullard’s takes on some of the better-known officers who passed through the Ist 
Division, succeeded there, and were promoted: 


Hanson Fly: “An unpleasant man, a large, heavy, humorless, 
overbearing officer who made every statement a threat .. . in the 
Philippines.” Ely had impressed him as “self-assertive, pugnacious, 
almost disrespectful in manner and tone.” 

Campbell King: “Educated at Harvard and in the family law firm . . . 
[and] quickly established a reputation as one of the army’s ablest 
officers, serving as a student and instructor at Leavenworth and the 
Army War College.” 

Ulysses Grant McAlexander: Bullard found him impervious to new 
techniques and relieved him. 

Frank Parker: A “widely experienced officer but also a former student of 
the Ecole de Guerre, spoke French fluently, and had been an observer 
with the French army before the American intervention.” 

Malin Craig: “Another prize student of warfare on the Leavenworth 
model .. . [and] a forceful intelligent officer, but [he] unsettled 
division commanders with his quick decisions and his habit of giving 
orders in | Major General Hunter] Liggett’s name.””’ 


These men were a prized collection. Parker, who gave Babcock his first step toward 
command, arrived and remained in command of troops throughout the war. Ely 
served as a battalion commander under Babcock until wounded and then con- 
tinued to rise through successive troop commands. King became division chief of 
staff, as did Craig. They demonstrated enormous competence as managers of in- 
creasingly larger formations, most of which had not existed before the war, 

As is too often the case in any war, the demands of combat make a mockery 
of the long-revered adage that an army should “train as it will fight.” To a certain 
point that is an admirable and necessary aim, for all too often armies are accused 
of training for the last war and consequently failing to take note of developments 
in the technology and art of war. Most damaging, however, are the oft-repeated 
practices of failing to train as combined arms teams and of training according to 
branch requirements only. Really effective training is extremely difficult to 
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achieve, as one is seldom able to assemble in a suitable place all the elements 
that will come together in combat with a suitable training scenario that will ex- 
ercise all elements and do so without incurring enormous costs. But that serves 
to place this issue in the spotlight. Who knows what the next war will be like? 
Jean Bloch divined the outlines of World War I, and others have seen some of 
the shapes of coming wars through a glass dimly, but rarely has anyone done so 
with enough foresight to make the prewar training fit the event that ultimately 
emerges. Similarly, no man is invulnerable, and all too often the training that 
does take place does so with an unrealistic continuity of leadership. Leaders are 
killed, wounded, or fail and must be replaced. It is very hard to train a staff to deal 
with this situation in the first place, but it is even more difficult when the avail- 
able qualified officers are so few to begin with. 

One system would be for a second-in-command to be exactly that, the man of 
the moment who can step forward and fill the shoes and roles of the fallen or re- 
placed or promoted leader, but it is seldom so. The consequence is that leaders 
are replaced from the ranks of those deemed able to move in and take charge by 
virtue of their past overall performance, with little or no specific preparation. 
And in the absence of combat experience, that performance must be judged 
from success in other realms. In the case of Major General Sibert, the appoint- 
ment to command an infantry division was made on the basis of his superior per- 
formance as an engineer officer, and the assumption was that organizational and 
motivational skill was considered inherent in the successful execution of those 
duties. As matters developed, that same division eventually passed into the hands 
of an artilleryman, Charles Pelot Summerall, on an essentially similar basis. In 
Summerall’s case, he had at least been serving with that division since shortly 
after it arrived in France, and fire support of an infantry formation demands some 
understanding of how infantry units maneuver and fight. 

Babcock groused in detail: “As noted, all these officers retired as major gen- 
erals, and apparently made good as combat commanders, although none of 
them could have known anything at all about how a modern combat infantry reg- 
iment moves up into a combat sector; occupies it, patrols in front of it, fights in 
it, goes over the top in an offensive movement, or withdraws from the front to rest 
in billets. How they functioned before acquiring this absolutely essential infor- 
mation, I do not know; but the point is that, although GHO must have known or 
should have known that these officers, and many others, were completely and 
blissfully ignorant of all modern combat knowledge, still they were placed in 
command of the none too well trained combat infantry organizations of our Na- 
tional Army or National Guard.”** Babcock simply skips over the fact that ini- 
tially no one knew how to command organizations that changed enormously 
while under their command. Parker at least arrived in command and had more 
opportunity to learn than any of the others except Ely. 
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Many officers in the AEF advanced through several echelons of command, 
usually moving from one organization to another in order to fill gaps as they ap- 
peared. Some of the gaps were caused by the creation of entirely new echelons. 
Men such as John L. “Birdie” Hines and Robert L. Bullard commanded every 
echelon from platoon to field army, in some cases creating the very bodies they 
were elevated to command. The bedeviling question is whether there was some 
alternative to throwing men into command at the last minute, and the answer 
seems to be that there was not. The British practice of styling the second senior 
officer in a unit as the second-in-commanid is at least a strong suggestion that the 
Number Two officer had best prepare himself to take the reins and the corollary 
suggestion that he has been placed there by virtue of his apparent fitness to do 
so. The American army was not so organized, and in most organizations the sec- 
ond-ranking officer was designated the chief of staff or executive officer. Both of 
these positions are staff positions with duties varying as organization and cir- 
cumstances require. Philosophically, the staff positions are designed to manage 
the execution of the plan, which is a control function. The command position, 
however, has always been seen as one that deals with the art of command, the 
function of leading that differs substantially from staff management. That many 
men are able to master both is a compliment to them and the society and system 
that develop them. 

Bullard had the good fortune of having spent “twenty-two years with troops, 
four years on Colonial service, four years in educational assignments, one year 
on staff duty, and one year on detached service.””’ When scanning the Regular 
Army officer roster for a man fit to command, it was unlikely that one better fit 
than himself would be found despite the fact that neither he nor anyone else in 
the U.S. Army—other than Pershing—had ever commanded a unit as large as a 
division. But Bullard, reflecting in his diary upon the notice that he was going to 
be given command of a division, wrote: “November 3rd, 1917. 1 am trying hard 
to prepare myself to command it. I feel it that it is to be a very difficult thing.” 
Three days later he confided once again to his diary: “I do not believe that I have 
the ability to make good; I feel that 1 am weak in knowing how.” He resolved to 
get to work and performed very well in the end, but through the sanctity of his 
diary he let us know that he was not ready. 

Elevating officers to command of corps and armies was also a gamble, as those 
organizations had not existed in the U.S. Army since the Spanish-American War, 
and the roles and functions of the new organizations were immeasurably differ- 
ent from those of their predecessors. Looking at some of the officers to whom Bab- 
cock pointed in wonderment or disdain, it is difficult to suggest that they did not 
put in creditable performances even though their assignments could well be in- 
terpreted as moves calculated to both reward their dedicated staff performance 
and assure them of continued success in an organization that values successful 
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combat command above almost everything else. As Babcock wrote, “I used to won- 
der why everyone in Chaumont seemed to consider [that] the handling of troops 
in battle was something one never had to learn or consider; but to function as some 
junior staff officer took weeks of study at a special school.””’ He also stated that 
“General Pershing authorized the appointment of brigade and regimental com- 
manders from officers who had not had any combat training what-so-ever.” 

These officers had never participated in, or even seen, a modern battle, but, 
unlike the older and more senior officers of the Ist Division, none of them had 
commanded an organization larger than a peace-strength battalion of infantry or 
a battery of field artillery: “Lieutenant Colonel Lesley J. McNair had served in 
the Ordnance Department for three years and seven months of his thirteen years 
since graduation from West Point. This officer is now a temporary lieutenant 
general and Chief of Staff of Army General Headquarters.””’ 

Babcock picked out four officers as additional examples of how things ought 
not to be done: 


‘To me, the appointment of an officer, untrained in modern combat prin- 
ciples to command and be responsible for the life or death of hundreds of 
fighting soldiers is incomprehensible. There are many incidences, and I 
shall briefly cover four of them: 

Colonel Blanton Winship (1898), now a retired Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral with the rank of Major General, was appointed Commanding Officer 
of the 110th Infantry of the 28th Division and served as such from October 
4th to November 25th 1918. This charming gentleman and distinguished 
army lawyer had had no service with troops since January 1904 when he 
was made a major and judge advocate from a first lieutenant of infantry. 

Colonel B. Frank Cheatham|,]... now a retired Quartermaster General 
with the rank of Major General, was appointed Commanding Officer of 
the 104th Infantry, 26th Division and served as such from September 28th 
1918 to April 28th 1919. This officer had a distinguished combat record 
prior to 1901 in the Philippine Islands; but had been in the Quartermaster 
Department since February 1901. 

Colonel Frank R. McCoy (WP1897) Cavalry, now a retired Major Gen- 
eral, was appointed Commanding Officer of the 165th Infantry, 42nd Di- 
vision and served as such from May 7th to August 25th 1918. When he 
assumed command of his regiment, he had been Secretary of the General 
Staff in Chaumont since his arrival in France. He was a second lieutenant 
of cavalry during the Spanish-American War, and after that he served on 
the staff of General Leonard Wood or on the General Staff for nearly all the 
years up to the World War. He was a major of cavalry when the World War 
came to the US. 
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Colonel William D. Connor (WP1897), now a retired Major General, 
was appointed a Brigadier General in the National Army on July 11th 1918 
and commanded the 63rd Infantry Brigade, 32nd Division from July 22nd 


to August 4th 1918. He was an officer of the Engineers, and prior to his pro- 
motion had been the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4 in Chaumont.” 


In order to verity Pershing’s judgment or validate Babcock’s, the above-named 
officers need to be examined in light of their battle command performance, but 
that performance needs to take the following into consideration: the quality of 
their predecessor (Was that person relieved or promoted because of stellar per- 
formance? How did the unit perform under this officer’s command versus how 
had it performed beforehand?) and the condition of the enemy (wherever men- 
tion is made of them), precommand and postcommand, to include the relative 
support they received from flanking units. In short, to be fair, as many of these 
matters as possible should be factored into making this judgment. 

Before embarking on this analysis, however, it would be well to recall that all 
of these officers, including Babcock, had served in what we today would consider 
to be dead-end assignments for various periods. Yet that was almost normal in the 
period of their lieutenancies, which spanned the Spanish-American War and its 
aftermath. Malone, as an example, served as an instructor of chemistry at West 
Point; commanded the headquarters guard in Marianao, Cuba; and was ap- 
pointed provost marshal and later judge advocate general, Army of Cuban Paci- 
fication.*! To his credit, he did serve in active operations in the field during the 
insurgency period in the Philippines, but clearly he had no troop assignments 
for the seven years that followed. 

All but two of the seven officers whom Babcock mentions— Fiske, McNair, 
Malone, Winship, Cheatham, Duncan, and Connor—were assigned to units 
that, by the time these officers joined them, had experienced some combat. 
Fiske, although initially assigned to Bullard’s brigade in the Ist Division, did not 
command at all but was quickly moved into the G-5 Training Section of GHQ, 
where he spent the remainder of the war. McNair came to France on the staff of 
the Ist Division and was likewise transferred to the GHQ G-5 Training Section. 
He became the youngest brigadier general in the AEF and received a Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his work as the senior artillery officer in the Training 
Section.” He never exercised combat command. 

Malone, as previously indicated, took command of the 23rd Infantry, 2nd Di- 
vision, leading it at the army’s companion battle to Belleau Wood at Vaux, adja- 
cent to the Marine Brigade.*’ This action was followed almost immediately by 
the division’s participation in the Aisne-Marne Operation, in which Malone’s 
23rd Infantry, having barely digested a large number of replacements, was hurled 
against the German lines near Soissons. Coming into action essentially from the 
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march and without many of its supporting elements, the 23rd reached its first 
day’s objectives with admirable speed. The division was withdrawn two days later, 
having accomplished its initial purpose but becoming badly disorganized in the 
process. Malone would eventually command the 10th Brigade, 5th Division.** 

We now turn to the four highlighted officers. Winship served in action with 
the 28th Division, which saw its first combat in July. However, he joined the 
28th in October in time for the second phase of the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
The division saw action in the Chateau-Thierry Campaign, the Champagne- 
Marne Defensive, the Aisne-Marne Offensive, the Fismes Sector, and the Oise- 
Aisne Offensive, suffering some 8,623 casualties in the process.” It next served 
in the Clermont Sector and then attacked on September 26 as part of I Corps in 
the Meuse-Argonne Campaign. It was a combat-experienced unit when Win- 
ship joined it. 

There was a pause in the action on October 2-3. Winship joined during this 
lull. On October 9, the division was relieved by the 82nd Division.*® Between Sep- 
tember 26 and October 3, the division suffered 2,921 casualties.*” On October 7, 
the day Winship took command of the 110th Infantry, the 28th Division was again 
ordered to attack, at 0525 hours. The 55th Brigade, of which Winship’s 1 10th In- 
fantry was a part, was to assist the 56th Brigade; however, the 1 10th, on the far right 
flank, was also charged with maintaining contact with the Ist Division. The 110th 
fought as best it could during the next two days. It made limited progress but was 
unable to advance as directed on October 8 and was relieved, along with the rest 
of the division, on October 9 and was moved into Army Reserve.*® 

The principal enemy formation the 110th fought was the 2nd Wiirttemburg 
Landwehr Division, but that command was periodically intermingled with ele- 
ments of the Ist Guards and 5th Guards Divisions. Even though the Wiirttem- 
burgers were ground down to 25-man companies and finally classified as a 
fourth-class division, they lost only 795 prisoners of war, indicating qualities of 
stoutness and self-sacrifice.” During this period the 110th Infantry suffered 281 
casualties, of whom 75 were killed or died of wounds.” It would be best to cate- 
gorize the 110th as a battered or worn unit. A change of leadership evidently 
served little purpose, and Winship’s experience was limited. 

The 28th Division relieved the 37th Division, IV Corps, in the Thiaucourt sec- 
tor on October 16 after a six-day rest. It patrolled until the Second Army began its 
offensive on November 10.*' The 110th had closed September with a strength of 
1,600 men, its low point. Replacements brought it back to 2,576 by October 31, 
and it ended November with 3,065. Clearly it had suffered from serious combat 
before Winship arrived, and the fact that it did not last beyond five days after he 
took command should not necessarily reflect adversely on his command abilities. 

We may infer that whatever Winship’s qualifications for command of an in- 
fantry regiment, he managed reasonably well for two days of the worst fighting 
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of the war. ‘Taking command of an essentially shattered unit and leading it im- 
mediately into the attack took courage. How much skill was required to lead it 
for a day before it stalled is uncertain. How many replacements the 110th re- 
ceived between the end of September and the initiation of another attack phase, 
October 4, almost does not matter. The leadership issue was severe, and evi- 
dently Winship’s superiors felt that he met it. The 110th Infantry did about as 
well as its sister units in those brutal days of combat. 

Cheatham served with the 26th Division, which likewise was first employed in 
offensive operations in July. Cheatham joined in late September. The 26th saw 
defensive action in the Pas Fini Sector and then participated in July’s Aisne-Marne 
Offensive. [t took part in the St. Mihiel Operation during September 12-16 as 
part of the V Corps reserve. When Cheatham joined the 104th Infantry, 52nd 
Brigade, it was recovering from the St. Mihiel Operation. It had suffered few ca- 
sualties in that fight: 30 were killed or died of wounds, and 131 were wounded. It 
was overstrength as of September 30, with 3,433 soldiers and officers on the rolls.*” 
It attacked again, as part of the second phase of the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, on 
October 16. Stalled that day, it took over a sector from the 29th Division but did 
not attack again until October 23. Between November 1 and 6 it side-slipped, 
coming under the command of the French XVII Corps, then attacked again on 
November 9-10.* Thus, Cheatham saw offensive combat for only about three to 
five days, much of which appears to have been in the pursuit phase, but the unit 
was in the line for over a month, and that was taxing enough. In an interesting par- 
allel with Babcock’s career, Cheatham was also assigned to occupation duty fol- 
lowing the Armistice although he remained only until late spring 1919 (Babcock 
remained until September).** Cheatham’s record appears unremarkable. It may 
not mean anything, but the 26th Division’s history lists Cheatham in the new and 
final chain of command but makes no mention of him, and only scant mention 
of the 104th Infantry, in its 245-page account.” 

McCoy served with the 42nd Division but joined it in May during “active bat- 
tle service,” as Leonard P. Ayres puts it.*° That service was initially under French 
control and is more correctly described as training in a relatively quiet sector. 
McCoy’s two predecessors had been relieved for their inability to handle this 
“Trish” unit: the 165th Infantry, better known as the New York National Guard’s 
“Fighting 69th.”*” The 42nd remained in this quiet sector until June 21, at which 
time it was moved to the Champagne region near Rheims and was assigned to 
the French Fourth Army.* 

The 42nd Division initially occupied defensive positions. On July 15, the date 
of the beginning of the final German offensive, it occupied the second position 
behind the French 170th and 13th Divisions. ‘The French units were holding the 
front lines in anticipation of the poorly concealed German attack. The 42nd Di- 
vision’s conduct of the defense was exemplary even though the division staff had 
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refused to believe that an attack was imminent.” McCoy’s outfit participated in 
the defense of the sector but was withdrawn to participate in the coming Allied 
Aisne-Marne counteroffensive. Moving into line on July 25, the division attacked 
three days later, crossed the Ourcg River, and continued the attack until July 31. 
It then pursued the withdrawing Germans until relieved on August 4. It re- 
mained in reserve until completion of the offensive on August 6.’? Close read- 
ing of the battle accounts suggests that the 165th performed about as well as most 
American units at that time, advancing until halted by heavy machine-gun fire 
and then retiring to consolidate. Its undistinguished performance cost a total of 
1,358 casualties.”! 

Babcock failed to note that McCoy also commanded the 63rd Brigade, 32nd 
Division, from September | until November 25. This brigade had five com- 
manders between July 22 and November 25, 1918, including Connor (McCoy’s 
predecessor was promoted to command the 77th Division).’* McCoy saw action 
with the brigade through the end of the fighting. The division’s commemorative 
pamphlet states that it had engaged eleven German divisions.” 

Connor was assigned to the 32nd Division in April 1918. The 32nd Division 
participated in the offensive along the Ourcq from July 28 to August 2. It relieved 
the tired 3rd Division on the night of July 29-30 in front of the Bois des 
Grimpettes. The 28th and 3rd Divisions had struggled for two days to reduce this 
position. The 3rd had been in line since early June and had suffered sixty-six 
hundred casualties.”* The 32nd Division relieved the 28th during the night of 
July 30-31 after the latter had cleared the Bois des Grimpettes and had also taken 
part of the town of Cierges. The 32nd Division’s attacks over the next two days 
were stumbling affairs. On both days, initial attacks made some progress only to 
be hurled back by German counterattacks. After falling back both times, the di- 
vision made another effort and recovered the lost ground. The combined pres- 
sure of the 28th Division and the French forces farther to the west caused the 
Germans to withdraw during the night of August 1-2. The divisions followed the 
enemy until they reached the Vesle River.” 

Connor commanded the 63rd Brigade for a total of twelve days, of which 
three or four were in combat near Cierges. During that time the unit’s perform- 
ance was no more than adequate.”° A 32nd Division commemorative pamphlet 
lists three enemy divisions as opponents at this time; one was the 4th Guards Di- 
vision, which was carried as a first-class division throughout its service.” 

Connor’s service won him a second Silver Star; he had been awarded his first 
for combat action in the Philippines. He had been dipped in combat and was 
withdrawn again to command the Bordeaux District, Base Section No. 2, Serv- 
ice of Supply. However, he had served as 32nd Division’s chief of staff from April 
1918 until promoted and given this combat command.” He had come to France 
in command of the 26th Infantry.”” He was later assigned to head the 77th Divi- 
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sion but was too ill to assume command.” Upon recovery, he commanded the 
82nd Division. It may therefore be said that he did not come into combat com- 
mand as largely uninstructed, as Babcock suggests. Of all the officers about 
whom Babcock complained, Connor was least deserving of criticism, especially 
Babcock’s charge that he was ignorant of the forces he was assigned to command 
in battle. That notwithstanding, Connor appears to have been intentionally 
dipped in combat command. 

This brief survey of the combat performance of seven American officers pro- 
duces a mixed picture. Two never saw combat command, something that Bab- 
cock felt was the principal stepping stone for promotion. Ironically, this 
perspective was shared in large measure by General Pershing, who fulminated 
against Army Chief of Staff Peyton C. March’s handling of general officer pro- 
motion lists.°' Malone’s name was passed over in favor of several officers who had 
not served a day in combat. March, on the other hand, was charged with oper- 
ating the other half of the army—what today is called the Institutional Army — 
charged with raising, training, equipping, and deploying forces for employment 
by combatant commanders. Such tasks could not adequately be performed by 
majors, lieutenant colonels, or colonels. The scope of their duties, although free 
of combat in the most direct and physical sense, nevertheless involved combat 
of a different nature and demanded general officer authority in order to be ef- 
fective. McNair and Fiske were both promoted to general officer rank without 
commanding in combat, and their promotions were likewise appropriate given 
the scope and scale of their responsibilities. That Malone was not initially se- 
lected was an injustice but also a necessity given the limitations on numbers of 
general officers and the tasks to be accomplished by the entire establishment. 

Of the others who saw only a limited exposure to combat, favoritism of the 
kind that so upset Babcock does not appear to have come into play. Several offi- 
cers of the GHQ staff were dipped in combat, seemingly to validate them but also 
in response to their oft-repeated desire to command. Just like Babcock, they had 
sought out combat command. ‘Their motives seem to have varied between the 
certainty that promotion would come first to those who met that challenge (al- 
though Malone’s case would argue otherwise) and the genuine understanding 
that this was what they were in the army for in the first place. This later motive 
may seem old-fashioned or suspect, but it exists today with considerable force as 
it has throughout our history. To paraphrase the author’s company tactical offi- 
cer in 1963, “You don’t join a fire department to watch things burn.” 

Of the other officers, each had demonstrated his abilities in other realms of 
action, and, importantly, each was known to General Pershing and had been se- 
lected by him to accompany the AEF to France on the basis of his evaluation of 
their past performance. All were adrift in a foreign sea and none — not even Per- 
shing himself—had experience in the tasks they were about to undertake or in 
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the formations and procedures that evolved during the course of the war. Persh- 
ing’s performance was less than perfect and at one point even brought forth a 
strong recommendation by his French and British colleagues that he be de- 
moted or replaced.” 

In the postwar writings of the senior officers of the AEF, there is unanimity 
over the merits and quality of all the officers who populated Pershing’s inner cir- 
cle, those he took with him to France and many of those who passed through the 
Ist Division. All were products of Pershing’s selection system, and it would have 
been a brash individual who said anything against the general’s choices.” 

The very best of the leaders who rose to high command of operational forces 
during World War I climbed the ladder of successive command slots. Among the 
most respected of these were Hines and Bullard. Each served at every level of 
command from platoon to field army, and in this they were unusual. Summer- 
all became army chief of staff, but he was an artilleryman and only ascended the 
combat command ladder when moved from field artillery brigade commander 
to command of the Ist Division. Hines, Craig, Douglas MacArthur, and, of 
course, Pershing and George C. Marshall also rose to become army chiefs of 
staff, but only Hines climbed every rung in the ladder.” 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower was promoted to general officer, he had never 
commanded anything larger than a battalion. Marshall never commanded a tac- 
tical formation larger than a brigade. MacArthur, as in all things, had the most 
unusual career, twice becoming a field marshal in a non-American army and 
then reverting to a mere theater commander. He made a miserable captain but 
a superb regimental and brigade commander. 

And what of Babcock? His command of the 353rd and 354th Infantry Regi- 
ments lasted from mid-August until he left Germany to command Pershing’s 
special parade unit. Babcock had commanded the 28th Infantry in four days of 
intense combat (July 18—22), then took over the 35 3rd Infantry on August 7 and 
commanded it through a month of defensive and follow-in support action. He 
finally received command of the 354th Infantry on September 7, leading it in 
combat during November 1-11 and later on occupation duty in Germany. His 
unit performed so well throughout that the division commander recommended 
that Babcock be promoted to brigadier general.® 

It would appear that men of talent are well able to take a situation rapidly in 
hand and make the best of it. Those who can be thrown into difficult situations 
and meet their challenges are the bright lights of any organization. Sometimes 
they are styled as hatchet men and are employed to get the difficult done with- 
out regard to personal feelings; regrettably, it is much the same in war. Other 
men, particularly those who rise to the highest levels and succeed there, have in- 
ternal balance. They are able to discern the central issue, quickly sort through 
the facts, and gain and maintain consensus and/or cooperation from without as 
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well as within the organization. The list of essential qualities can be long, but 
only now and then does one possess a full grasp of the tactics and techniques that 
are essential. 

Only one of the sixteen chapters in Global Leadership: The Next Generation, 
a recent multiauthor effort to address the challenges of leadership in the emerg- 
ing global marketplace, addresses proficiency with the “tools of the trade.” The 
chapter titled “Developing Technological Savvy” takes note of the rapidly chang- 
ing world of technology but asks the future leader to “understand how technol- 
ogy, used appropriately, can benefit their organizations.”®’ The argument can be 
made that Eisenhower and Marshall learned the tools of their trade at battalion 
level and below. Babcock would have argued that the regimental level was the 
essential base because there more than rifles came into play. His description of 
the complexity of a regiment is accurate, but even at the company level things 
had changed drastically by the time he took command. In either case, however, 
the mission of the infantry was well understood by everyone in that army: to close 
with and kill the enemy. This meant that the infantry had to go forward, and this, 
in turn, meant leading men into danger. The skillful leader did so with the full 
orchestrated support of machine-gun fire, artillery, perhaps tanks, and, on rare 
occasions, combat aircraft. 

How the artillery brought accurate fire upon the enemy was of no direct con- 
cern to the infantry leader. His job was to keep close to the barrage and call for 
additional support when required. He did not care in the least how an aerodrome 
operated or how to plan close air support. He was concerned that ammunition, 
food, and water were moved forward to his soldiers on the front line and that his 
wounded were evacuated; how the supplies got shipped, sorted, assembled, and 
transported to the rear area was more than he could devote time or worry to. 
Bullard, again, provides a brief insight into this business. While the latter com- 
manded a division, “General Pershing . . . asked my opinion about some British 
movement: ‘General, I know nothing about it, I never heard of it; I have no time 
or chance to know of anything but that which is before me.” 

Bullard worked hard at learning as much of his profession as possible, but sim- 
ply because an officer was serving in some GHQ staff position did not mean he 
was utterly ignorant of the requirements of command and leadership. Yet the sit- 
uation in France meant that the really difficult business of maneuvering a large 
formation was only rarely required. The axis of advance was almost always 
straight ahead. The artillery plan was prepared and executed by the artillery com- 
mander; any air plans were developed and executed by the airman in charge. 
What an infantry commander had to do at battalion and regimental levels was 
keep the troops moving forward. Brigade and division commanders had essen- 
tially the same responsibility. The latter had the ability to influence matters 
somewhat with their artillery resources but only if communications held up, 
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which they seldom did in the offense. The tactical employment of the organic 
weapons of the infantry regiments was the purview of the battalion command- 
ers to whom most of them belonged or to whom they were distributed. 

Was it hard to command a regiment? Certainly it was difficult to see to it that 
the three principal moving parts, the battalions, were moving forward and re- 
ducing the enemy wherever encountered, were regularly supplied, and had their 
wounded evacuated. There were few opportunities to seek or obtain additional 
fire support, and the utility of that weapon was always dependent on the often 
elusive ability to locate the front line. The regimental commander must know 
this, if he knew nothing else. His rear area must be in proper working order to fa- 
cilitate the bidirectional flow of people and supplies, and he must find a way to 
report regularly to higher headquarters on the progress (or lack of same) his units 
were achieving. In Pershing’s army, forward progress mattered most. 

Babcock was only partially right. The better one knows the instrument one is 
wielding, the more effectively he should be able to employ it. But officers who 
have demonstrated their ability to get a variety of jobs done may not need to 
know all the particulars. They need to know just enough about how the organ- 
ism functions in order to control and direct it, and they need to have the forti- 
tude to try—despite the personal reservations Bullard expressed —to get the job 
done. As Bullard put it, the key to success lay in “an officer’s ability to expand his 
vision to fit the size of his mission.” That faculty mattered more than tactical or 
technical proficiency. 
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6 
THE BATTLE FOR UNIFORM VOTES 


THE POLITICS OF SOLDIER VOTING 
IN THE E.LECTIONS OF 1944 


Christopher DeRosa 
SS 


IN 1944, FOR THE FIRST TIME since the Civil War, the United States faced a 
presidential election during a major war. The call to arms had once again swept 
large numbers of voters far from the districts and wards in which they were eli- 
gible to vote. In 1864, state legislatures had to devise the means for soldier vot- 
ing from scratch. Eighty years later, the absentee ballot machinery was hardly 
more advanced. Existing state measures, claimed the sponsor of a soldier voting 
bill, could not meet the needs of personnel overseas when “a fellow down in 
Florida can hardly vote in Illinois.” 

It was not only the process of absentee voting that was underdeveloped but 
also the political commitment to the citizen’s right to vote and to the soldier’s 
identity as a citizen. By no means had the Civil War experience settled the issue 
of whether a soldier’s franchise was an immutable right or one of those personal 
freedoms suspended by military service. During World War II, both advocates 
and opponents of government-facilitated absentee voting claimed to be detend- 
ing the rights and wishes of the American citizen-soldier. Yet the argument over 
soldier voting was so contentious that the New York Times called it “one of the 
most bitter debates” in recent American politics as well as “one of the strangest 
and most politically dangerous situations . . . in modern political history.” 

During the Civil War, Republicans in each state legislature tried to amend 
state laws to permit soldiers to vote on the grounds that an American did not sur- 
render his citizenship by becoming a soldier. They argued that not enabling the 
soldiers to vote when they were fighting for the existence of the country amounted 
to the worst sort of betrayal. Democrats opposed soldier voting on the grounds that 
men in uniform could not render an independent political judgment. They 
would be herded along by their comrades and commanders to support their com- 
mander in chief, becoming a veritable “bayonet vote.” As Republicans held 
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majorities in most legislatures, they were able to enact short-lived laws to permit 
soldier voting. After the war, states took the trouble to strike down their soldier vot- 
ing laws, and a few states even banned future voting by soldiers. In the end, there 
was little consensus over whether a soldier was or was not reduced to the status of 
a quasi citizen while in the service when it came to voting. ’ 

Rather than establish guiding principles, the Civil War soldier voting experi- 
ence previewed controversies that the nation faced anew in the next wartime 
presidential election in 1944. States had done little in the interim to facilitate 
out-of-state voting. Although continuing the war to victory was not an issue in dis- 
pute in the election, once again the opposition party wondered if the troops 
would somehow be influenced to vote for their commander in chief as if by de- 
fault. Some Republicans suspected that the War Department was all too com- 
fortable with the devil it knew. Like Abraham Lincoln before him, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was considered a dictator by his fiercest critics, bent on concentrating 
power in his own hands. Furthermore, he was less vulnerable politically than 
Lincoln had been in 1864. Republicans did not repeat the blunder of the Civil 
War Democrats by alienating soldiers, but they displayed little enthusiasm for 
bringing the election to the front. Liberals who saw soldier voting as a vehicle to 
attack Jim Crow voting impediments (such as the poll tax then in use in eight 
Southern states) also spurred conservative Democrats to join Republicans in 
states’ rights arguments against centralized planning for the soldier vote. 

Representative Robert L. Ramsay (D-WV) sponsored a bill that would create 
a standard (i.e., federal) postcard application that soldiers could mail in to their 
home states to request a ballot. ‘The standardized postcard would eliminate the 
time-wasting step of having to write in for a ballot application, only to receive it 
and send it right back to ask for a ballot. The act required the states to create a 
streamlined war ballot suitable for airmailing. It also required them to accept bal- 
lots from soldiers regardless of whether or not they had paid their poll tax, if they 
were otherwise qualified to vote. The logic was that if the nation wanted soldiers 
to retain their right to vote in absentia, it made no sense to disenfranchise them 
because they had not been able to register or pay the poll tax in person. 

The soldier vote found its chief obstacle and the poll tax its tireless champion 
in Congressman John E. Rankin (D-MS). “This measure,” he claimed, “is a 
monstrosity, shoved through in the name of the American soldier, who did not 
ask for it. It is an attempt to wipe out the election laws as well as the registration 
laws of the various States. It is part of a long-range communistic program to 
change our way of life and to take the control out of the hands of white Ameri- 
cans in the various states and turn them over to certain irresponsible ele- 
ments. .. . | warn those members from other states who think they are merely 
nagging the white people of the south with this legislation that they will find, 
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probably after it is too late, that they have commended this poisoned chalice to 
the lips of their own people.”* 

Edgar G. Brown, director of the National Negro Council, saw matters differ- 
ently. Calling the bill the nation’s first enforcement of the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, he noted that “the 400,000 Negro soldiers 
from poll-tax states will have an opportunity to participate for the first time. . . 
and have a vote in the democracy for which they are fighting and dying.” 

Congress passed the Ramsay Act, albeit too close to the election for it to have 
much effect. Few soldiers availed themselves of the war ballot in the 1942 
midterm elections, and fewer still were actually able to vote. The states reported 
only 136,686 applications for ballots, but even this small figure was inflated by 
the 58,000 ballots sent out to New Jersey’s soldiers on the state’s own initiative. 
Overall, a mere 28,051 soldiers managed to cast votes that counted.° 


Congress Debates the Soldier Vote 


The poor showing inspired Senators ‘Theodore Francis Green (D-RI) and Scott 
W. Lucas (D-IL) to replace the Ramsay Act with a more effective law. The bill 
they offered, $1285, retained the Ramsay Act’s anti-poll tax language but pro- 
vided for larger federal and military roles in soldier voting. It called for a federal 
ballot that soldiers could use to write in candidates’ names for national offices 
and the establishment of a War Ballot Commission that could alleviate from the 
services the administrative burdens of running the election in the field. Previews 
of the Green-Lucas Bill predictably aroused the ire of states’ rights advocates. A 
chief source of opposition to liberalized, federalized voting rights was the forty- 
eight secretaries of state. The secretary of state was the state’s chief enforcer of 
election laws. He generally saw himself not as a promoter or a facilitator of vot- 
ing but as a wary guardian of the franchise who doled it out only under proper 
legal conditions. 

The secretaries saw Congress’s soldier-voting proposals not as a means of doing 
justice to the soldiers but as a dangerous, ham-fisted stab into their world of strict 
regulations on voter registration, absentee ballots, publication of candidates’ 
names, and all manner of deadlines pertaining thereto. Anticipating that the 
Green-Lucas Bill would be enacted, the services sent representatives to the annual 
conference of the National Association of Secretaries of State in St. Louis in Oc- 
tober 1943 to see how the services could work with the disgruntled state officials. 

Frederic W. Cook, secretary of state for Massachusetts, opened the session on 
war voting by noting that the Green-Lucas Bill was “very, very unsatisfactory to 
many Secretaries” and that they had been particularly alarmed by a provision in 
an early draft of the bill for soldiers’ ballots to be opened, microfilmed, and v- 
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mailed back to the United States. Although this proposed breach of secrecy had 
been dropped, it left a suspicious thought in the minds of the secretaries, several 
of whom referred to it in their criticism of the latest version of $1285.’ 

Colonel Robert Cutler, a lawyer in civilian lite, represented the army. He de- 
scribed the difficulties that servicemen faced in obtaining ballots under the Ram- 
say Act but explained that the War Department was officially neither for nor 
against the Green-Lucas Bill. The services simply wanted to figure out how to 
carry out the requirements of the law should it be passed. Nevertheless, the sec- 
retaries vented their frustration on Cutler.® 

Secretary Dwight Brown of Missouri questioned the federal ballot’s implied 
prioritization of national over state elections. “I am taking the position very 
vehemently that servicemen and women are just as interested in the affairs of 
their states, and their local communities.” Secretary Walker Wood of Missis- 
sippi emphasized that “we only have one party down there, required to nomi- 
nate presidential electors. We know if a ballot comes in there for perusal with a 
name on it, they would declare that ballot illegal and not count it.” He seemed 
to be implying that Mississippi would throw out ballots inscribed with the 
names “Roosevelt” or “Dewey” rather than the names of the obscure electors. 
Moreover, allowing soldiers to vote without having paid the poll tax was a 
“direct conflict with the Mississippi laws.” 

Secretary John B. Wilson of Georgia also objected to the circumvention of the 
poll tax and defended (if vaguely) the practice of collecting it. “That is a sore spot 
in a lot of places. But, I will tell you one thing, 999 out of every thousand voters 
in Georgia, wherever they are, will gladly pay that dollar poll tax and you know 
the reason why.” Soldier voting, he argued, would be a “simple proposition” if 
the federal government would “make available only the facilities of the names 
and last-known addresses of all of those in the armed forces and bless God we will 
do the rest.” In fact, it was anything but a simple proposition to put eleven mil- 
lion soldiers in mixed-state units in touch with officials from their home state in 
order to get them a ballot in the short window between the determination of who 
was running for the various offices and election day. These difficulties went a 
long way toward explaining the failure of the Ramsay Act in the first place."° 

Secretary Sidney Latham also defended the poll tax, saying, “We still think it 
is worth $1.75 to vote in Texas,” but he pointed out that in his state soldiers were 
disqualified to vote merely by entering the service. Texas had a law against sol- 
diers voting. Cutler acknowledged that the Green-Lucas Bill could not sur- 
mount such a disqualification. Rather, it enabled soldiers to vote if they were 
otherwise qualified, but military service prevented them from registering or pay- 
ing poll tax. The bill, he explained, drew a distinction between a voting qualifi- 
cation such as being a citizen, having established residence, or being of a certain 
age, and a voting requirement such as presenting a poll tax receipt or having to 
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register in person. Obstruction on this point came not only from the Southern 
states. Among the most insistent in denying that registration was a mere proce- 
dural “requirement” was the secretary of Connecticut. That voters appear before 
an election board, identify themselves, and recite five lines of the state constitu- 
tion was not a disposable step, he contended, but the essence of their qualitica- 
tion to vote.!! 

In fact, secretaries from all over the map took up the states’ rights banner. 
Michael Holm of Minnesota informed the military representatives, “We have our 
own laws.... Aman in England or Europe cannot vote and the vote be counted 
so far as the state of Minnesota is concerned. . . . 1am not in favor of Washington 
usurping any more rights.” Congress was on a course to obviate the very need for 
state government and “control the whole set-up in the United States,” he warned. 
“As far as Nebraska is concerned you can throw it out the window,” declared Sec- 
retary Frank Marsh. “Somebody is trying to take away from the states the states’ 
rights to control their elections. We resent it in Nebraska.” If the purpose of their 
meeting was to help implement the Green-Lucas Bill, said Secretary Gene D. 
Smith, “you can just count Pennsylvania’s cooperation out because we will not aid 
and abet Congress in invading our rights and as sure as there is a God in heaven, 
that will be thrown back in our teeth in the very near future.” 

The secretary of Kentucky admonished the states’ righters that soldier voting 
was only a temporary measure in response to extraordinary circumstances. Smith 
replied, “I certainly hope we are not going to lose our senses merely because this 
happened to be a soldiers’ vote bill. ‘The fundamental things we are fighting for 
is states’ rights, whether it is the soldiers’ vote, poll tax, or whatever it may be. If 
we are going to permit an onrush of alleged patriotism to let us go blind to some 
of the problems facing us at this time, then God help all of us.”!? 

In the face of this intransigence, the military representatives could only note 
that they were not advocating the bill. Cutler at one point said for himself, “I defy 
anyone to be a stronger states’ rights man than a yankee from Massachusetts.” At 
the same time, he tried to persuade the secretaries that the military simply could 
not administer elections under forty-eight different sets of rules. Doubts on this 
score persisted as Congress debated the Green-Lucas Bill." 

Little more than a week later, Frederic W. Cook went to Capitol Hill to reg- 
ister the secretaries’ complaints but also their willingness to be placated with 
modifications in the bill. Again, he brought up the discarded plan, laid out in 
51285, to microfilm ballots overseas before returning them to the states. The 
secretaries, he said, were “deeply incensed . . . and very, very much in objection 
to the idea that there could be a record of how every man in the services voted 
...[,] that is, the secrecy of the ballot taken away.”” 

The Senate’s Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, chaired by Green, 
met twice, on October 29 and November 5, to debate the Green-Lucas Bill to 
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alter the Ramsay Act. Green opened the session by noting that “millions of our 
fellow-citizens have entered the armed forces and are engaged throughout the 
world in the bitter struggle to defend the institutions of democracy,” and they 
ought to have the opportunity to exercise individually the rights for which they 
were fighting. In any case, “as a group they constitute such a large part of the elec- 
torate that any national election in which they did not participate could hardly 
be called representative.”!° 

Yet there remained formidable obstacles to soldier voting. “Many states,” 
Green reminded his colleagues, “require applications for absentee ballots to be 
made and ballots to be sent out and returned within so short a period of time that 
compliance by the great majority of the members of the armed forces is virtually 
impossible.” Young soldiers casting their first ballots would not be able to regis- 
ter to vote, and some states required a voter who had missed an election to reg- 
ister anew. Reminded of the states’ existing absentee ballot laws, cosponsor Lucas 
dismissed them: “They just can’t vote. A fellow down in Florida can hardly vote 
in Illinois as an absentee voter,” much less from an overseas war zone.!” 

Committee members asked Lucas if he had studied the Civil War’s experi- 
ence with soldier voting. He mentioned that in 1864 soldier votes provided the 
margin for victory only for a “few minor State officers” and “a solitary Congress- 
man” from Michigan. Perhaps trying to minimize the potential consequences of 
what he urged his fellow senators to undertake, he argued that “except in the 
State of Maryland soldiers’ votes had substantially no effect on the election.” 
Maryland troops were decisive in the ratification of a new state constitution abol- 
ishing slavery. However, this one exception put a fine point on the unspoken 
fears of some of the bill’s opponents, conjuring as it did the image of a wave of 
liberalized young voters bearing on their bayonets an agenda of sweeping social 
change.'® 

Senator Abe Murdock (D-UT) asked if the bill did not create two standards 
for voter qualification by enfranchising soldiers from both states that charged 
poll tax and those that did not. Murdock reported that in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee the sponsors of an anti-poll tax bill had identified their bill with the 
soldier voting law. The Ramsay Act, they argued, meant that the right to vote un- 
fettered by a poll tax was already the law of the land in regard to soldiers. Mur- 
dock implied that if this interpretation gained currency, it would be harder to 
pass a new soldier voting bill in time for the election.” 

‘The authors of the bill defended their circumvention of the poll tax by noting 
that such devices were requirements for voters but not actual qualifications. The 
law would not interfere with the states’ ability to define who was a voter and who 
was not, only with their ability to enforce procedural rules upon those voters cast- 
ing votes from the armed forces. Of course, the distinction between qualifica- 
tions and requirements was exactly the fiction upon which the antiblack voting 
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measures in the South relied. Poll taxes and arcane registration rules were bar- 
riers to the immediate casting of a ballot rather than direct challenges to a citi- 
zen’s constitutional identity as a voter, although they disenfranchised the citizen 
all the same. 

Senator Hugh A. Butler (R-NE) was the committee member most skeptical 
of the bill. He argued against it on the grounds of military inefficiency: “I am 
wondering, Senator Lucas, if the boys are more interested in getting a right to 
vote or in getting a sufficient amount of supplies to finish the war quickly and 
then get home and vote.” Butler never tried to prove that providing and retriev- 
ing ballots from soldiers would materially impair the war effort. Rather, the ar- 
gument was that because the election required any resources or effort whatsoever 
and did not contribute to military victory it was, by definition, wasteful. Lucas re- 
torted that he did not state “that the boy wants to vote, but I do say that the op- 
portunity ought to be presented to him.””° 

Elections caused a lot of excitement and upset everyday civilian life, Butler 
persisted: “Would something like this create the same furor in the Army and 
Navy and the Marines and Air Corps, where we are out trying to win some bat- 
tles?” Critics of soldier voting painted unlikely pictures of battles abandoned and 
patrols neglected as soldiers dropped their weapons to argue politics and line up 
for voting, although the reality of absentee voting was that it required no addi- 
tional assemblies of troops.”! 

Butler’s arguments were undercut in particular by the fact that the army and 
the navy had dropped their original logistical objections and were prepared to co- 
operate in the balloting. Nevertheless, he alleged that the very fact that army, 
navy, and merchant marine representatives had to testify before the committee 
meant that they were “already interfering with the war program” and might ulti- 
mately “interfere tremendously with something far more important than voting.” 
Army and navy officers at the hearing testified to the contrary, that the bill in its 
revised form would ease the difficulties placed on them by the 1942 version.”2 

Butler argued against the bill from every side. Lucas explained that the bal- 
lots would contain no information about the candidates other than their name, 
their party, and the office for which they were running. Butler asserted that it 
would be unfair for soldiers not to have information on where a candidate stood 
on “increases in wages, strikes, and about a million other things.” No doubt, the 
senator knew that a bill permitting a government mailing to describe the posi- 
tions of competing politicians would be such an obvious vehicle for partisan 
propaganda that it would have no chance of passing.” 

Butler’s probe did raise the question of how voters overseas, under military se- 
curity, could make informed choices. The army’s Guide to the Use of Information 
Materials instructed editors of military newspapers to extend equal time and treat- 
ment to any political party that fielded a candidate in at least six states. Soldiers also 
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had access to political news through civilian associations, personal mail, and news- 
papers at base libraries. As in any population of American voters, those who did not 
actively follow the news could still form political opinions based on word of mouth. 
Like their civilian counterparts, many uniformed voters cast ballots based on es- 
tablished party loyalties rather than the late-breaking news from the home front. 
In the end, there was no compelling reason for the framers of the bill to hold a sol- 
dier to a higher standard of political awareness than the civilian voter.” 

Lucas based his argument for the bill not on the immutable or universal rights 
of citizenship but rather on the special circumstances of world war. Doubting the 
constitutionality of laws, in some states, that prohibited soldier voting altogether, 
he nevertheless sought to avoid the argument. “There is a difference,” he re- 
marked, “between a professional soldier and a citizen soldier, and these are citi- 
zen soldiers I am talking about; these boys have gone away from their homes and 
are ready to return to them the moment this bloody war is over.” As his cosponsor 
Green argued in a later part of the hearings, “the Federal Government has, by 
drafting these men, taken away from them the opportunity of complying with the 
registration laws of the states. Therefore, they have disenfranchised these soldiers 
and sailors. ... We are simply trying to restore to them a right which we have taken 
away.”” In this conception, the right to vote did not follow a citizen who chose a 
life of travel or an out-of-state career. Lucas said, in essence, that short-term vol- 
unteers and draftees ought to be able to vote outside normal means because it was 
not their fault they were away from their home voting place, whereas a career sol- 
dier had chosen to exempt himself as a consequence of his profession.” 

The volunteers and draftees of World War II were, to Lucas, not merely wor- 
thier voters than professionals but also more fit than civilian voters: “If these cit- 
izen soldiers defending the Republic are denied a part in the civil administration 
of this Government, it is time to inquire, who is worthy of it? Most of these men 
are world wise. They have seen other nations and their peoples first hand. Their 
opinions and conclusions on social, political, and human problems are being 
molded through the ordeal of a global war.” Later in the hearings, Senator Tom 
Connally (D-TX) quipped that if soldiers were to receive a write-in ballot, “you 
had better send the alphabet over there.” Lucas answered, “You would find out 
that the 10,000,000 men in the Army are better qualified and better informed as 
to what is going on than any 10,000,000 men in America . . . and they could 
come in here and vote on any ballot more intelligently.” As Lucas summarized 
his argument, there was no more affectionate talk of “the boys.” “These men,” 
he said, “will soon control the destiny of this Nation.” Here, in 1944, was a sig- 
nal that the generation of Americans who fought the war would be conceded a 
status as especially virtuous and competent citizens. While civilians debated 
whether or not soldiers could vote, they laid the attitudinal groundwork for a 
near future when only veterans could get elected.*’ 


2) 6 
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In the full Senate, Republicans and Southern Democrats outfought propo- 
nents of the Green-Lucas Bill. Senators James O. Eastland (D-MS), John L. 
McClellan (D-AR), and Kenneth McKellar (D-TN) managed to attach amend- 
ments that turned the bill into a pure states’ rights bill, doing away with the fed- 
eral ballot and the idea of a ballot commission. Lucas called it “the hardest blow 
that was ever struck against the political rights of soldiers in time of war.” East- 
land contended that “this vote by the Senate has put an end to any chance for 
the enactment by Congress of anti-poll tax legislation.” 

The debate became publicly emotional. Senator Joseph Guffey (D-PA) said 
that his Southern colleagues had made with Republicans “the most unpatriotic 
and unholy alliance that has occurred in the United States Senate since the 
League of Nations for peace of the world was defeated in 1919. . . . It’s all right 
to send soldiers to die for their country, but it’s all wrong to let them vote for the 
officials of their country, that’s the effect of the Senate’s action.” The Southern 
Democrats retorted with threats to bolt the party and throw the presidential elec- 
tion into the House.” 

Twenty-five Northern Democrats signed a petition denouncing the Eastland 
version of the bill, which soon became known as the Eastland-Rankin Bill. Con- 
gressman Tom Murray (D-T'N) declared that “we all know that Vito Marcanto- 
nio [a signer of the petition and a New Yorker who was a member of the 
American Labor Party] wants to bring about social equality of the races in the 
South. .. . This is the most important battle that has been made since the Civil 
War for the preservation of states’ rights in the South. . .. We do not intend to let 
this administration tell us to change our racial problem in the South.””° 

After the states’ rights triumph in the Senate, the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections next met on soldier voting in January 1944. Republicans offered a 
states’ rights alternative to the Green-Lucas Bill, and both Senator Homer S. 
Ferguson (R-MI) and Senator Millard F. Tydings (D-MD) offered amendments 
requiring the army to ship each state’s official ballot to the soldiers. Colonel Cut- 
ler, representing the Office of the Secretary of the Army, testified that it was 
nearly an impossible task. Official state ballots took up more cargo-carrying ca- 
pacity than the lightweight federal ballot and, given different preparation sched- 
ules, the simple bulk shipping that the military was willing to devote to election 
materials would not be sufficient. Furthermore, military units were full of citi- 
zens from different states, meaning the services would have to provide a great ex- 
cess of ballots to every unit to cover the possibilities of their composition. ’! 

Each state ballot, Cutler argued, would displace twelve hundred v-mail let- 
ters, which meant that “the most precious morale factor that the men overseas 
have, would be seriously curtailed or wholly shut off for a considerable period of 
time.” Delivering the mail was not “a matter of just being nice”; it was “a matter 
that is vital to the fighting spirit of the American soldier and sailor... and we feel 
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that, valuable as the right of suffrage is and much as the soldiers and sailors may 
desire to vote, that they do not want to have balloting material substituted for 
their letters from home.” 

Cutler’s assumption that soldiers would rather not vote if it meant an interrup- 
tion of their personal mail is congruent with historian Robert B. Westbrook’s ar- 
gument that in World War II, Americans fought chiefly for private matters such as 
their families, their homes, and their job prospects rather than for public, abstract 
considerations such as democracy. Analysts used to describe the American politi- 
cal system as a civic creed binding together a people without deep roots in a com- 
mon land, faith, or ethnicity. But Americans’ sense of home was not limited to a 
set of political ideas, no matter how celebrated. It could be founded on apprecia- 
tion for material plenty, economic opportunity, personal relationships, or just a dif- 
fuse sense of the United States being “the good guys.” Many soldiers indicated a 
desire to vote, but Senator Butler probably pegged a large percentage accurately 
when he supposed that all the men wanted was to get the war over with. 

The idea that because the troops were fighting for democracy it was especially 
important that they be able to vote may not have occurred to many soldiers. 
World War II’s propagandists avoided Wilsonian slogans about making the world 
“safe for democracy,” deeming them counterproductive. Gls saw the war not as 
a crusade but as an unpleasant but necessary job. Men in the ranks frowned upon 
explicitly patriotic talk. The preferred pose was one of laconic indifference to the 
innocent or ignorant pronouncements of the civilian world. 

As states’ rights alternatives and amendments multiplied, Roosevelt lent his sup- 
port to the unadorned Green-Lucas Bill. In his January 25, 1944, message to Con- 
gress, he described it as a “fact” that the “vast majority” of the eleven million 
military personnel “are going to be deprived of their right to vote” under the exist- 
ing system: “The need for new legislation is evident if we are really sincere—and 
not merely rendering lip service to our soldiers and sailors. ... Some people —I am 
sure with their tongues in their cheeks — say that the solution to this problem is sim- 
ply that the respective States improve their own absentee ballot machinery. In fact 
there is now pending before the House of Representatives a meaningless bill, 
passed by the Senate December 3, 1943, which presumes to meet this complicated 
and difficult situation by some futile language. . . . | consider such proposed legis- 
lation a fraud on the soldiers and sailors now training and fighting for us and for 
our sacred rights.” What was needed, wrote Roosevelt, was a full overhaul of the 
absentee ballot machinery, and the new bill, “seems to me to do the job.” Noting 
that the fighting men had no lobbyists to work for them, he claimed that as com- 
mander in chief “Iam sure I can express their wishes in this matter and their re- 
sentment against the discrimination which is being practiced against them.”” 

Republicans in the House booed as they heard Roosevelt’s message read into 
the record and hooted when they heard him describe himself as an “interested 
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citizen.” In the Senate, Rufus Holman (R-OR) suggested that Roosevelt with- 
draw as a candidate so that the debate on the bill could come to an end. Later, 
Republicans charged the administration with disseminating Roosevelt’s caustic 
message to the armed forces. Senator Robert A. ‘Taft (R-OH) accused Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson and Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox of “running for 
a fourth term,” because their departments had testified to the difficulty they 
would have getting the forty-eight different state ballots in the hands of the right 
servicemen, this despite the fact that both men were Republicans who had 
joined Roosevelt’s coalition cabinet in 1940. “It is only natural,” said Taft, “that 
men who have the responsibilities which they have are convinced that their con- 
tinuance in office is essential to the welfare of the country.”*® 

By January, the Senate and House were moving in opposite directions. The 
Senate groped for a compromise on a revised Green-Lucas Bill, and Represen- 
tative Eugene Worley (D-TX) sponsored the compromise in the House, where 
conservatives pushed hard for the Eastland-Rankin states’ rights bill. Rankin de- 
livered a fiery attack on Worley’s bill, suggesting that its real author was Herbert 
T. Wechsler of the attorney general’s office. In an example of Congress’s senior- 
ity-driven protocol, the forty-five-minute diatribe occurred on time conceded by 
the sponsor of the bill, and when Rankin finally finished, reported the New York 
Times, “the House came to its feet, shouting and clapping, none more heartily 
than his youthful adversary, Eugene Worley.”*’ 

Rankin’s appeal did not translate into the Senate, which defeated the East- 
land-Rankin Bill on February 4 to stay on course with a version of the bill that 
retained the federal ballot and a commission, albeit in reduced roles. To bridge 
their differences, the two houses convened a conference consisting of five rep- 
resentatives (three-to-two for the states’ rights bill) and five senators (three-to-two 
for the Green-Lucas Bill). Across mid-February, the conferees could agree only 
that they were deadlocked. Meanwhile, the House passed the Eastland-Rankin 
Bill. Finally, after two weeks, nine of the ten conferees agreed to retain the fed- 
eral ballot but to make its use contingent upon the approval of the state and a 
voter’s inability to receive a state ballot. The lone holdout was Rankin, who in- 
sisted that “the fight has just begun” on a bill that “might prove dangerous if not 
disastrous to the welfare of the country in one of her most critical hours.” Sena- 
tor Karl LeCompte (R-IA) admitted with regret that there was nothing to prevent 
a soldier from purposely applying too late to use a state ballot and then availing 
himself of the federal ballot. He did not mention that the only reason one might 
wish to do such a thing was because he or she would otherwise be disenfran- 
chised by enforcement of poll tax or in-person registration requirements.*® 

Green believed that the bill that bore his name had been in essence destroyed. 
More soldiers, he contended, could vote under the Ramsay Act than under the 
new bill. He urged Roosevelt to veto the law. Other supporters took comfort in the 
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hope that the presence of any kind of federal ballot in the background would spur 
states to serious attempts to get ballots to the troops. Despite Rankin’s invocation 
of John Paul Jones, he knew that he had won. He and his allies devoted them- 
selves to characterizing the dual ballot system as a choice for the servicemen in 
which they had provided a long state ballot with all the candidates’ names, as op- 
posed to liberals and subversives who had offered a short bobtailed ballot with no 
names. By concentrating on the comparison of the ballots, he tried to shift atten- 
tion from the issue of whether soldiers would be able to vote at all.” 

On March 14 the compromise bill passed the Senate, and the next day the 
House followed suit. Southern Democrats were the most conspicuous of the hold- 
outs. In its final form, the law recommended that the states enact their own laws 
to facilitate soldier voting but provided a blank absentee federal ballot for soldiers 
who could not obtain state ballots in time. Voters would have to fill in the names 
of candidates to use this ballot. All the election materials would be mailed free of 
charge. The United States War Ballot Commission (USWBC), consisting of the 
secretary of war, the secretary of the navy, and the administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, would administer the election for military personnel. The 
services were prohibited from disseminating any political propaganda, with re- 
strictions on books, newspapers, magazines, movies, and broadcasts.*° 

On March 31, Roosevelt informed Congress that he was “permitting S. 1285 
... to become law without my signature. The bill is, in my judgment, wholly in- 
adequate” to ensure soldiers the right to vote. The compromise law was no bet- 
ter than “a standing invitation to the several States to make it practicable for their 
citizens to vote.” Under the law, soldiers could only vote the federal ballot if they 
had applied for a state ballot and had not received it or if their governor validated 
its use. These caveats, wrote the president, made the soldier’s right to vote a con- 
ditional one. For the challenger’s part, Governor Thomas Εἰ. Dewey charged that 
a conspiracy led by “a group with unlimited financial resources” — apparently a 
reference to the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) — was campaigning 
to convince New Yorkers to adopt the federal ballot.” 


The War Ballot Commission 


Despite the candidates’ misgivings, the newly established USWBC met on April 
3, 1944, and selected Secretary of War Stimson as chair and Secretary of the 
Navy Knox as vice chair. Admiral Emory S. Land, the administrator of the War 
Shipping Administration, completed the commission. Each service appointed 
representatives who would carry out the day-to-day functions of the commission. 
Cutler, the army’s point man on soldier voting issues since October, was named 
the commission’s executive officer.” 
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The USWBC’’s first task was to prepare postcard applications for state ballots 
and the federal ballots themselves in a form suitable for airmailing. Cutler esti- 
mated that printing of the election materials would cost $89,000, and that would 
be the commission’s major budgetary outlay. Most other costs, including the 
salaries of the services’ representatives, were borne by the military departments’ 
budgets. It was not a bad estimate. In the end, the USWBC cost approximately 
$115,000.*? The commission had to then consult with the secretaries of states, 
ascertain whether they would use the federal ballot or not, and collect from them 
the names, addresses, and party affiliations of the candidates for various offices 
to post to the soldiers. 

It was the job of the War and Navy Departments to deliver applications and fed- 
eral ballots to all soldiers, sailors, and personnel of the American Red Cross, Soci- 
ety of Friends, Women’s Auxiliary Service Pilots, and United Service Organization. 
The military departments had to post the dates of the primaries and the special and 
general elections, and then they had to deliver the state ballots requested via post- 
card application. Individual units had to appoint officers to administer voters’ oaths 
for those using state absentee ballots and collect the federal ones as well as provide 
an opportunity for soldiers to execute their ballots in secret. Then the military had 
to ship the marked ballots back to the United States and destroy the unused ones. 
Throughout the period leading up to the election, Title V of the soldier voting law 
required the military to eliminate from information provided to soldiers any polit- 
ical propaganda “calculated to affect the result of any election.”* 

By June 15, 1944, the USWBC had printed 37.5 million postcard applications 
and 7.6 million federal ballots and delivered them to the army and navy. A great 
deal of the commission’s time was spent in consultation with the secretaries of 
state about the myriad obstacles to soldier voting. On May 30, Cutler and his naval 
counterpart, Captain E. A. Hayes, addressed the Governors’ Conference in Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania, and emphasized that the USWBC was trying to work with the 
states, not tell them what to do. The deadline for states to authorize the federal bal- 
lot was July 15. In the end, only twenty states did so, and each of these restricted its 
use to personnel serving overseas. Georgia further limited the use of the federal bal- 
lot to members of the armed forces, and Florida authorized only the WASPs and 
members of the merchant marine in addition to members of the armed forces. Lib- 
erals hoped that the federal ballot would be a sword that cut through all manner 
of logistical and legalistic barriers to voting, but the victory of the states’ righters 
guaranteed that it would bear home only a handful of soldiers’ votes.” 

Florida had been the subject of some of the USWBC’s most vexing negotia- 
tions. On July 10, 1944, the governor certified the use of federal ballots “subject 
... to the fact that no specific provision is made by the laws of this state for voting 
for a presidential or vice presidential candidate by name, but only for presidential 
electors.” ‘To Cutler, it seemed clear that using electors’ names instead of the 
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names of the candidates “would be extremely confusing, require much space, 
and is certainly not in conformity with the statutory procedure for voting by writ- 
ing in the candidates’ names” required by the federal ballot. He flew to Tallahas- 
see and met with the governor and secretary of state to resolve this difficulty, but 
they informed him that their state ballots would indeed eschew the presidential 
candidates’ names. Because the federal ballot had been reduced to a minor role, 
Cutler was able at least to extract Secretary Robert A. Gray’s promise to instruct 
the county clerks to count federal ballots with the names of Dewey and Roosevelt 
written in as votes for their respective electors.*° 

On August 2, Cutler paid a visit to Austin, Texas, to confer with Secretary of 
State Sidney Latham. Latham explained that Texas, like Florida, listed the 
names of electors rather than presidential candidates. Despite this practice, he 
agreed to provide the office-seekers’ names in 1944. However, he refused to relax 
a rule that would require Texas personnel stationed stateside to have their ballot 
notarized by a notary public rather than witnessed by an officer. The secretary 
once again questioned whether a Texas soldier who had not paid his poll tax 
could vote. Cutler referred him to the portion of the Ramsay Act that was still in 
effect, and Latham indicated that he understood that the federal ballot did in fact 
circumvent the poll tax. Given the emergency-only nature of the ballot, he could 
view the situation with equanimity.*’ 

In June, the army trained voting officers in Chicago and Washington, D.C. 
Cutler and two other instructors went over the service’s voting manual, and stu- 
dents received a special reinforcement on the ban on political propaganda from 
Major General Alexander D. Surles, director of the War Department’s Bureau 
of Public Relations (PR). The fact that this indoctrination came from the PR 
chief indicated that the army considered its handling of the election to be a po- 
tential threat to its reputation for political neutrality.” 

On the last day of the course, future voting officers saw A Few Quick Facts on 
Voting for Service Men Overseas, an animated film intended for the general mil- 
itary audience. The movie began with a cartoon Hitler addressing his troops, 
“All in favor of me say ‘Ja!’” The only objector is plucked away by a giant arm and 
tossed aside. “It is unanimous,” cries the Fiihrer. Cartoon Japanese soldiers herd 
one of their number “at point of bayonet into a satirical Japanese polling booth, 
built like a pagoda,” as the narrator intones, “One more vote for Tojo.”” 

The narrator then contrasts this treatment with the Americans’ practice of 
wartime democracy, quoting an unidentified Civil War general to the effect that 
while performing a sacred duty, soldiers “should not be deprived of a most pre- 
cious privilege.” The characterization of the franchise as a privilege rather than 
a right reserved the individual commander’s own right to deem the unit’s mili- 
tary situation incompatible with voting. The cartoon goes on to describe the 
method of voting, contrasting a model GI executing a ballot with the struggles 
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of Private Snafu, “who is making erasures, blobs, smears, and messing up his bal- 
lot generally, with a frantic little bird tearing his hair in background.””° 

A Few Quick Facts was only one part of the War Department’s dissemination 
of voting information. It issued numerous circulars, pamphlets, posters, and 
manuals down to the company level to support the voting officers and even 
broadcast radio instructions on voting to commanders in the field. War Depart- 
ment circulars formed the basis for “stories in non-formal language” in Stars and 
Stripes, the army magazine Yank, and more than one thousand individual unit 
newspapers. Yet this publicity effort did not bear all the earmarks of a true get- 
out-the-vote campaign. Neither the War Department nor the Navy Department 
urged soldiers and sailors to vote. Rather, their materials emphasized that ser- 
vicemen would not be marched to the polling place, and the decision to vote was 
strictly up to them. Both departments still considered neutrality not only toward 
candidates and parties but also toward the act of voting itself consistent with civil- 
ian control and military professionalism.”! 

To forestall charges of fraud, the USWBC took extensive security precautions. 
The ballots were printed on special paper that could be tested to distinguish au- 
thentic ballots from counterfeits. Armed sentries monitored the envelope stuffers 
and guarded the ballots under lock and key. Navy inspectors searched for blank 
ballots left on the stuffing floor. Once collected, these misplaced or otherwise 
damaged ballots were incinerated under the supervision of the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. As the ballots moved from place to place, an officer of the 
commission reconciled the numbers reportedly shipped and received and re- 
solved discrepancies. In all parts of the process, the commission gave its full at- 
tention to the fate of unused ballots, making sure they were destroyed so that they 
could not be used illegally.” 

The Federal War Ballot itself was a card within a lightweight envelope inside 
a larger one marked with red stripes. The purpose of the stripes was to alert the 
services’ mail sorters to the item’s high shipping priority. The voters wrote in cap- 
ital letters their choices for president, senator, and representative on the cards 
and inserted them into the smaller envelope, on which they reaffirmed that they 
had tried but failed to obtain a state ballot.” 

One persistent problem in the election was that the lightweight federal bal- 
lots tended to fuse together in cartons shipped to troops in tropical climates. Cut- 
ler tried to persuade states to accept ballots that obviously appeared to have been 
mangled or scraped by soldiers trying to unstick them. Vouching for the sticky 
ballots was expressive of the military’s basic attitude toward enfranchisement. 
The states jealously defended their right to reject applications and ballots for any 
number of reasons, and so the USWBC and the departments it represented took 
the position of accepting voters’ oaths at face value and passing along whatever 
they submitted. The Navy Voting Manual, tor example, instructed voting ofticers 
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“to resolve all doubts in favor of the delivery of the postcard as the State is the 
judge of an applicant’s right to use the postcard.” 

In the field, voting officers had to arrange a place where voters could fill out their 
ballots in private and had to assist illiterate voters and voters with disabilities. They 
were supposed to keep loiterers away from the area and prevent anyone from 
stumping for candidates or polling soldiers on their votes. The rule against cam- 
paigning near the polls reflected the prohibition against the military’s dissemina- 
tion of political propaganda under Title V of the soldier voting law.” 

Title V, based on an amendment attached to the bill by Senator Taft, speci- 
fied that the 1939 Hatch Amendment against “pernicious political activities” in 
the armed forces applied to the subject of the soldier vote in the 1944 election. 
Senator Carl A. Hatch (D-NM) differentiated between the government produc- 
ing propaganda for soldiers and soldiers having access to information. He com- 
plained that the army had construed his amendment to restrict the latter, and he 
called for the entire amendment to be repealed: “In my mind. . . it is extremely 
bad legislation. It is bad for the morale of the armed forces to set them apart in a 
class separate and distinct from the rest of the Nation” and to say to them in ef- 
fect, “You are patriotic enough, you are intelligent enough, to fight and die for 
your country, but we cannot trust you to read magazines and literature available 
to the rest of us.” Any law against propaganda, he argued, ought to apply equally 
to civilians and soldiers, in war and in peace alike.” 

Taft joined Hatch in condemning the army’s interpretation of the law. The 
War Department, he claimed, had given soldiers the false impression that the 
government had limited their access to political information. In fact, said, ‘Taft, 
they were free to receive books, newspapers, magazines, and letters with politi- 
cal content. Even military publications were free to cover the news but could not 
show partiality to a party or candidate. Indeed, the Army’s Guide to the Use of In- 
formation Materials, published that same year, said as much in regard to service 
newspapers.”’ 

However, claimed Taft, individual officers had overzealously interpreted War 
Department directives concerning propaganda. He cited as absurd a case in 
which a company cancelled its subscription to the Los Angeles Times so as not 
to be in violation of the order and another case in which the army had labeled 
historian Catherine Drinker Bowen’s biography of Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr., 
Yankee from Olympus, political propaganda based on a passage in which Holmes 
and the young Franklin D. Roosevelt exchanged some compliments on each 
other’s liberal credentials. “No reasonable person could make such a decision,” 
said ‘Taft. On the other hand, he believed that the army need not issue booklets 
with photos of Roosevelt merely because he was commander in chief.”® 

Of course, what was reasonable to ‘Taft was nota universal standard. Some did 
not find reasonable, for example, his contention that because the War Depart- 
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ment had complied with the law that required it to help issue the federal ballots, 
it had aligned itself with the CIO’s political action committee. The army found 
itself whipsawed by Taft’s charges that, on the one hand, it was working openly 
for Roosevelt’s reelection and, on the other, it was being obtuse in its application 
of the Hatch Amendment. Indeed, the War Department considered that “the 
statute uses the broadest terms (’literature or material’) which include every 
medium of information and entertainment.” Nevertheless, it evolved a workable 
policy toward general circulation publications such as the Los Angeles Times. 
Overseas service libraries or newsstands could sell newspapers and magazines 
that had been determined objectively to be among the fifteen most popular with 
the soldiers before April 1, 1944. Soldiers still had the right to subscribe to any 
other periodical through their personal mail. Military media could use political 
speeches and editorials only if they provided equal time to all qualified political 
parties. As to books in general circulation, the Army’s Special Services could se- 
lect books from a list compiled by a nonpartisan group called the Council on 
Books in War-Time. In making the selections, Special Services were to “stress 
readability and masculine viewpoint” while “avoiding . . . the mediocre, trashy, 
and mawkish books with a decided feminine interest.” It was not reported 
whether they eventually deemed Yankee from Olympus sufficiently manly for 
military use.” 


The Results 


When the election officials tabulated the results, both civilian and military, Roo- 
sevelt won an unprecedented fourth term as president, defeating Dewey by a 
margin of 3.6 million popular and 333 electoral votes. Democrats retained ma- 
jorities in Congress. The armed forces made up 5.6 percent of the overall vote, 
ranging from a low of 2 percent in Alabama to a high of 10 percent in Georgia, 
the one state that had lowered its voting age to eighteen. Almost 4.5 million 
members of the armed forces requested ballots. Of these, the states deemed 
about 4.4 million to be valid applications. States sent 4.2 million ballots to sol- 
diers, meaning that about 200,000 valid requests went unfulfilled. Of the 4.2 
million ballots sent out, soldiers sent back only 2.8 million, and of these votes, 
states accepted almost 2.7 million, meaning that between ballots sent out and 
ballots received, there was a loss of an additional 1.4 million potential votes. 
Given approximately 9 million citizens of voting age in the ranks, the armed 
forces had an effective turnout of about 30 percent.” 

There are two chief reasons for the large drop-off between ballots sent out 
and ballots returned. Some of the 1.4 million unreturned ballots must have 
been the work of states and patriotic organizations applying for ballots en masse 
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on behalf of many soldiers who never intended to vote. New York, the home 
state of President Roosevelt and Governor Dewey, staged a drive to send ballots 
to its soldiers. The American Legion and other civic groups undertook similar 
work. However, some portion of the unreturned vote must have also been due 
to the inefficiency of having to request and get back a state ballot rather than 
vote directly on a universal federal ballot. It is impossible to estimate the rela- 
tive impact of these factors.°! 

The twenty authorizing states accepted only 84,835 federal ballots. These 
made up 8 percent of the military absentee vote in those states, ranging from a 
low of 2.7 percent in Massachusetts to a high of 12.7 percent in Washington. An 
exception was ‘Texas, where a small number of federal ballots made up 64 per- 
cent of the military vote because the state used its poll tax law to disenfranchise 
most of its soldiers voting the state ballot. Even discounting the 1,343 federal bal- 
lots sent to nonauthorizing states, states threw out almost 20 percent of soldiers’ 
votes on the federal ballot. They disqualified less than 4 percent of state ballots.° 

Roosevelt’s margin of victory in the popular vote was larger than the total sol- 
dier vote. In information provided to the secretaries of state, the USWBC 
claimed that the soldier vote provided the winning margin for Roosevelt in New 
Jersey (sixteen electoral votes) and possibly Michigan (nineteen electoral votes). 
If true, New Jersey had reversed its role from the 1864 election, when it was the 
only nonborder state to go for the challenger rather than the commander in 
chief. The commission also suggested that at least one congressional represen- 
tative and several local officials owed their seats to soldier votes. It did not, how- 
ever, reveal how it managed to isolate the impact of the military vote in these 
cases. If indeed New Jersey and Michigan had turned on the votes from the 
armed forces, these two states accounted for less than 11 percent of the incum- 
bent’s lead in the Electoral College. The soldier vote appears not to have altered 
the election outcomes in any substantial way.°? 

Even after the election, Rankin sought the last word on the soldier voting de- 
bate. He continued to brag about having largely thwarted the federal ballot, and 
he worked to keep it out of the 1946 midterm elections altogether. The results 
in 1944, he argued on the floor of the House, proved that the soldiers did not 
want the federal “bobtailed ballot.” When another congressman pointed out that 
the role of the federal ballot was to provide an emergency means of voting to 
those who did not get state ballots, Rankin replied that “they had a Federal com- 
mission to confuse them last year. If they had not had that Federal commission 
to confuse them the chances are a great many more of them would have cast 
their ballots in the election.” In fact, it is far more likely that the failure to create 
a single-mailing war ballot suppressed hundreds of thousands of military votes. 
Rankin and his allies complained furiously that their opponents had character- 
ized them as enemies of the soldier vote. 
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Supporting Rankin, Congressman Howard H. Buttett (R-NE) asserted that a 
doctor at the Washington Naval Hospital told him that they had ceased the prac- 
tice of medicine for three entire weeks because the hospital was preoccupied 
with the federal ballot. Congressman Charles W. Vursell (R-IL) added the sen- 
sational charge that “many servicemen lost their lives trying to crawl from foxhole 
to foxhole to personally deliver the short ballot. May I point out that there is 
nothing in the report that indicates that out of the millions of men who voted the 
long ballot any soldier was wounded or lost his life.” Only moments before blam- 
ing American soldiers’ deaths on his opponents in Congress, Vursell had char- 
acterized criticism of the states’ righters as “vicious.”® 

The report to which he referred was that of Secretary of War Stimson. On Jan- 
uary 30, Stimson offered a sharp critique of the armed forces’ voting system. 
Given the underuse of the federal ballot, he questioned whether it had been 
worth the expense and effort. General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s report to Stim- 
son on voting in the European theater of operations was Vursell’s source for men 
crawling between foxholes to deliver federal ballots. Eisenhower did note that 
men braved hazards to deliver ballots. In regard to casualties, however, what the 
general reported was that the person designated as the voting officer sometimes 
became a casualty, and untrained voting officers had to carry on their work. Vot- 
ing officers were not exclusively voting officers; they had other duties including 
combat. Eisenhower did not specify that voting officers had been killed deliver- 
ing ballots, but it was true enough that he and Stimson had portrayed voting in 
the field as disproportionately troublesome. 

The 30 percent of military personnel who voted represented a large increase in 
participation compared to the 1942 elections, but many soldiers were frustrated in 
their attempt to secure a ballot. The federal government’s incomplete challenge 
to the poll tax in 1944’s military voting foreshadowed postwar battles over the 
meaning of American citizenship. The military’s accommodation of the election 
was a signpost in its own transformation as well. Before World War II, the armed 
forces had been comparatively homogeneous and intimate organizations. One 
army interwar citizenship training course instructed troops to fear immigrants. The 
associated manual instructed them that the United States was nota democracy but 
instead was a republic. Democracy, it said, was really “Mobocracy.”®’ 

In the war, these organizations swallowed millions of racially and ethnically di- 
verse citizen-soldiers mobilized under the banner of pluralistic democracy and 
dedicated to the overthrow of the self-appointed master races. Despite rapid force 
reductions after the war, the army did not return to its previous insularity. The na- 
tion maintained the largest peacetime force—more than a million soldiers—in 
its history. The peacetime draft helped ensure that the army would continue to 
consist in large part of short-term citizen soldiers. The majority of these men, 
whether draftees or volunteers, eager or reluctant, entered the army with an 
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attitude similar to their wartime predecessors in at least one respect. They inter- 
rupted their lives to discharge a patriotic duty, not because soldiering was their pre- 
ferred lifestyle. 

In part to adapt to this attitude, the government and other opinion makers pro- 
moted the World War II army as “democratic” not only in allegiance but also in 
culture. Continuing the trend in the late 1940s, the army tried to reduce sources 
of friction in officer-enlisted relations. Most notably, it softened the more severe 
aspects of military law with a new Uniform Code of Military Justice that featured 
legal protections for soldiers based on civilian practices. 

This democratic posture appalled many career soldiers. Stimson’s and Eisen- 
hower’s postelection complaints about having to accommodate the election were 
consistent with the feelings of the old guard. Embracing democracy fit well, 
though, with the postwar army’s version of citizenship training. This training was 
more stridently anticommunist than that of the interwar period, yet its approach to 
citizenship was far more inclusive and positive. In the Cold War, the army asked 
its soldiers to embrace a public and participatory definition of good citizenship. Its 
own internal propaganda maintained a scrupulous neutrality between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican political parties, especially around elections. But the army 
disposed of its former pride in being above the entire process. The Department of 
Defense attached great importance to soldiers’ participation in the elections. In the 
organization’s concept of citizenship, the act of voting, no matter for which party 
or candidate, legitimized the soldier’s patriotism. 

In contrast to the 1940s’ assurances that soldiers would not be marched to the 
voting place, during the Cold War information officers staged registration drives 
in the camps, promoted elections with get-out-the-vote fanfare, and urged sol- 
diers to participate as a matter of civic duty.” The exhortation to vote was only 
sometimes accompanied by urgings to vote carefully or intelligently. In 1864 
and 1944, the opposition parties feared that soldiers would heavily favor the sit- 
ting administration. In the Cold War, despite a sizable peacetime army and three 
wartime presidential elections (1952, 1968, and 1972), neither party particularly 
feared or counted on the soldier vote. What was important was the ritual of par- 
ticipation. The urge to define democratic values in contrast to communism 
helped ease fears of a bayonet vote. The Cold War short-term volunteer’s or 
draftee’s identity as a citizen was no longer in doubt in the armed forces of what 
was now most assuredly a democracy. 
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EISENHOWER 
As GROUND-FORCES COMMANDER 
THE BRITISH VIEWPOINT 


G. E.. Patrick Murray 
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MUCH TO THE APPREHENSION of the British Chiefs of Staff (COS) and the dis- 
appointment of the British public, on September 1, 1944, the Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Expeditionary Force, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, officially 
took command of ground operations in France. Many in Britain perceived the 
step as a demotion for Britain’s iconic soldier, General Sir Bernard Law Mont- 
gomery, the commanding general of the British 21st Army Group, who had com- 
manded the ground forces since the invasion of Normandy on June 6, 1944, and 
continued to command on the main avenue of approach to the Ruhr and Berlin. 
The Chief of the Imperial General Staff (CIGS), Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, 
and Montgomery believed that Eisenhower prolonged the war by failing to con- 
centrate against a single avenue of approach into Germany. By December 1944, 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill concluded that Eisenhower needed 
a deputy supreme commander who would control ground operations for him. 
Ironically, the German counteroffensive in the Ardennes made it politically im- 
possible for Churchill to replace Eisenhower’s deputy supreme commander, Air 
Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, with Field Marshal Sir Harold R. G. L. Alexan- 
der. Having mortgaged their future to the Grand Alliance, the British concluded 
that the price for their strategic partnership with the United States was a succes- 
sion of American military blunders. 

By temperament and experience, Eisenhower was virtually a staft officer. He 
had heard no shots fired in anger until November 1942. Eisenhower (“Ike” to his 
close associates) had been graduated in the West Point Class of 1915, the class 
“the stars fell on” so-named because 57 of its 164 graduates became general of- 
ficers. According to the closest student of Kisenhower’s interwar career, Matthew 
F. Holland, Eisenhower’s assignment to command the army heavy tank school 
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that had been established on the Civil War battlefield at Gettysburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, cost him his chance at combat in World War I. Yet it helped him graduate 
first in his class from the Command and General Staff School in 1926, where 
all tactical problems were drawn from the Battle of Gettysburg on which Eisen- 
hower was an expert. During the interwar period Eisenhower obtained a politi- 
cal education, working in Washington for the assistant secretary of war and three 
chiets of staff of the army. After serving under General Douglas MacArthur for 
seven consecutive years in Washington and the Philippines, Eisenhower re- 
turned to the United States in January 1940 and briefly commanded a battalion. 
His reputation as one of the top staff officers in the army led to his selection as 
chief of staff to a division, a corps, and, finally, an army. During the Louisiana 
Maneuvers of September 1941, Colonel Eisenhower earned national press at- 
tention and a promotion to brigadier general for his role in the Third Army’s vic- 
tory over the Second Army.' 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, General George C. Marshall, chief of staff of 
the army, summoned Eisenhower to the War Plans Division, where he so im- 
pressed Marshall that six months later he sent Eisenhower to London to command 
the European theater of operations, coordinating the American buildup for the 
planned 1943 cross-channel invasion. Eisenhower benefited from President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s insistent support of Operation Torch, the November 1942 
invasion of Northwest Africa. Eisenhower commanded that campaign through Al- 
lied Force Headquarters (AF HQ) with an integrated Anglo-American staff that he 
made to work in tandem through personal example. Eisenhower's AFHO went on 
to supervise the Allied landings in Sicily and the Italian mainland. 

Few people in Washington or London in mid-1943 would have picked Eisen- 
hower for the command of Operation Overlord, the campaign against Germany 
in northwestern Europe. Churchill promised Brooke the job three times, but at 
the First Quebec Conference of August 1943 Roosevelt asserted an American 
claim to the supreme command based on the eventual predominance of Amer- 
ican manpower. Acquiescing to American demands, Churchill informed Brooke 
that Marshall would command Overlord, while Eisenhower would assume Mar- 
shall’s job as chief of staff. Alexander would replace Eisenhower as supreme com- 
mander in the Mediterranean, and Montgomery would command the 21st Army 
Group in England. Roosevelt procrastinated, naming Marshall the commander 
for Overlord because he was scheming to retain Marshall’s political influence 
within the Combined Chiefs of Staff (CCS), wherein the British COS and the 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) acted in concert. In late October, Churchill 
rejected naming Marshall commander for both the European and Mediter- 
ranean theaters as long as he remained on the CCS. Faced with giving up Mar- 
shall’s organizational skills and political clout with Congress for what amounted 
to a theater command, Roosevelt named Eisenhower, his second choice. 
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Compared to Eisenhower, Brooke was a decorated combat veteran of both 
world wars and had twice commanded a corps in World War II. Brooke was 
deeply disappointed by the loss of Overlord command, but by December 1943 
he felt that Eisenhower was a better choice than Marshall because Eisenhower 
had experience “as a Commander and was beginning to find his feet,” which was 
a far cry from his first impression of Eisenhower. While Brooke’s war diaries con- 
tain many criticisms of Eisenhower as a strategist and a commander, it should 
be remembered that the American staff officer had gained the position Brooke 
coveted. One of the British field marshal’s most telling comments on Ejisen- 
hower came after he attended the final commander’s briefing for Operation 
Overlord on May 15, 1944: “The main impression I gathered was that Eisen- 
hower was a swinger and no real director of thought, plans, energy or direction! 
Just a coordinator—a good mixer, a champion of inter-allied cooperation, and 
in those respects few can hold a candle to him. But is that enough? Or can we 
not find all qualities of a commander in one man?”? 

Assuming that Marshall would command Overlord, the Operations Planning 
Division (formerly the War Plans Division) and the American JCS realized there 
was no American general who could match the battlefield experience of either 
Montgomery or Alexander; thus, they simply vetoed the notion of a permanent 
ground-forces commander. According to the original invasion plan, the com- 
manding general of the British 21st Army Group would be responsible for plan- 
ning and commanding the invasion ground forces “until such time as the 
Supreme Allied Commander allocates an area of responsibility to the Com- 
manding General, [U.S.] First Army Group.”* Alexander had been Eisenhower’s 
choice to command the British 21st Army Group and to serve as ground-forces 
commander, but Brooke named Montgomery. 

Graduating from Sandhurst in 1908, Montgomery was wounded at the First 
Battle of Ypres in 1914, for which he received Britain’s second highest award for 
valor, the Distinguished Service Order. Becoming an operations officer saved his 
life. Between the wars he taught at the British Staff College at Camberley; served 
in Ireland, Pakistan, and Palestine; rewrote the British army’s basic doctrine; and 
established a reputation as a first-rate trainer of men. Montgomery returned to 
France in command of a division in 1939 and left from Dunkirk in June 1940, 
having taken over Brooke’s corps when Brooke was recalled to England. Mont- 
gomery gained command of the British Eighth Army when Churchill’s first 
choice was killed. Defeating Field Marshal Erwin Rommel at El Alamein, 
Egypt, in November 1942, Montgomery was the first British general to win a de- 
cisive battle, turning the tide of the war in the desert. 

Denied the title of commander in chief of ground forces by the Chief of Staff 
Supreme Allied Commander plan, Montgomery began lobbying as early as July 
7, 1944, to retain command of American ground forces in France. At that time, 
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the 21st Army Group included the U.S. First Army under Lieutenant General 
Omar N. Bradley and the British Second Army under Lieutenant General Sir 
Miles Dempsey. In the last week of July, General Henry D. G. Crerar took over 
the Canadian First Army, and Lieutenant General George S. Patton Jr. received 
command of the U.S. Third Army. Three weeks prior to the activation of the 
Third Army on August | —at which time Bradley moved up to command the 
12th Army Group, consisting of the First and Third Armies— Montgomery in- 
formed Brooke that Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force 
(SHAEF) factions wanted an American army group, a development that would 
trigger his loss of the ground-forces command to Eisenhower. Montgomery ad- 
vised Eisenhower that command of the ground forces was “a whole-time job for 
one man,” and if he insisted on performing that function in addition to his cur- 
rent duties, Eisenhower would have to come to the Continent and “devote his 
whole and undivided attention to the land battle.” Concluding his July 7 cable to 
Brooke, Montgomery claimed that Eisenhower had changed the command or- 
ganization plan: “He has now decided to form the US Amy Group, with Bradley 
in command, and to put it under me. I will then command: First US Army 
Group, Second British Army, First Canadian Army. And I see no difficulty in 
this.”’ No corroboration of Montgomery’s assertion can be found among Amer- 
ican archival sources. 

Activating Bradley’s army group would signal American dominance of strategy 
and command. Having divulged that there were now two American armies in Nor- 
mandy during the August 15 press conference he held at his temporary tactical 
headquarters in Tournieres, France, Eisenhower failed to mention Bradley’s army- 
group command, consisting of the First Army under Lieutenant General Court- 
ney H. Hodges and the Third Army under Patton. One of Eisenhower's aides, 
however, leaked the story of Bradley’s promotion, which somehow passed through 
the censors and appeared in the next day’s newspapers. SHAEF’s public relations 
division in London then denied that Bradley’s army group command meant less 
authority for Montgomery, which, of course, was not true. In response to SHAE-F’s 
denials, London’s Daily Mirror on August 17 ran an editorial accompanied by a 
cartoon by Philip Zec titled “That’s SHAE F — That Was!” Calling SHAEF’s news 
management “amateurish, inconsistent, and confusing,” the Daily Mirror de- 
manded to know when Montgomery was going to receive his apology.® 

Command issues reverberated in New York later that day when Hanson W. 
Baldwin, the military correspondent of the New York Times, complained that 
“each army in France should have its own commander, operating under one 
supreme command. This is the principle—one for which General John J. Per- 
shing fought— that is as old as the first World War. It should be honored today.” 
Prompted by Baldwin’s article, Marshall informed Eisenhower that both he and 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson considered it time for Eisenhower to assume 
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command of “the American contingent” in France. Marshall wanted to prevent 
congressional debate on the issue of command, which might hurt Roosevelt in 
a presidential election year. The chief of staff attributed Eisenhower’s reluctance 
to assume the ground-forces command to insufficient communications, but in 
this instance national political need trumped Eisenhower’s communication 
problems in France.’ 

While both the American and British press were occupied by command issues, 
Montgomery broke up the 59th Infantry Division to provide infantry replacements; 
he would likewise break up the 50th Division in early November. Nigel Hamilton, 
Montgomery’s official biographer, concluded that Montgomery’s single-thrust 
plans were attempts to prevent cannibalization of British units through concomi- 
tant use of American troops. As Russell F. Weigley points out in Eisenhower’s Lieu- 
tenants, the Anglo-American forces understood that primary and secondary thrusts 
would be followed eastward toward Germany. “Only on August 15, apparently,” 
writes Weigley, “did General Montgomery move toward a different view.” ‘Two days 
later Montgomery briefed Bradley on a dual army-group advance northward along 
the Channel coast and then eastward to the Rhine, “a solid mass of some forty di- 
visions which would be so strong that it need fear nothing.”*> Montgomery’s claim 
to Brooke on August 17 that Bradley agreed with his plan—a statement that Mont- 
gomery repeated in his 1958 memoir—contradicted the view that Bradley ex- 
pressed in his 1951 memoir, A Soldier’s Story. In his second book of memoirs, A 
General’s Life (1983), Bradley termed Montgomery’s 1958 recounting of their Au- 
gust 17 conference deceitful.’ 

From August 23 to September 21, 1944, Montgomery advanced five addi- 
tional proposals to command American troops along the northern axis of ad- 
vance. Extending the date to October 10 brings his proposals requiring American 
ground forces to six, but the first five may be distilled to the following essentials. 
On August 23 he asked for twelve American divisions, warned that changing the 
command structure would prolong the war, and volunteered to serve under 
Omar Bradley as ground-forces commander. On September 4 Montgomery pro- 
moted a single-thrust toward Berlin to “end the German war.” On September 10 
he proposed Operation Market Garden, crossing the Neder Rijn (Lower Rhine) 
at Arnhem, thus outflanking the German West Wall, and utilizing the theater re- 
serve, the First Allied Airborne Army. On September 18 he wanted nine Amer- 
ican divisions to go on to the Ruhr and then to Berlin. Three days later he asked 
for both the ground-forces command and the U.S. First Army and warned that 
E;isenhower’s command organization would fail to get to the Ruhr. As for Mont- 
gomery’s offers to serve under Bradley, Royal Air Force marshal Sir Charles Por- 
tal, chief of the Air Staff and a member of the British COS, noted that 
Montgomery could afford to be magnanimous knowing that his superiors, 
Brooke and Churchill, would never have allowed it.!° 
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Throughout the campaign across northwestern Europe, Montgomery and 
Eisenhower maintained a dysfunctional relationship. Treating Eisenhower with 
thinly veiled contempt, Montgomery constantly criticized him to the War Office 
and refused to attend SHAEF conferences. The chronology contained in The Pa- 
pers of Dwight David Eisenhower: The War Years shows that Eisenhower met 
with Montgomery fourteen times between August 26, 1944, and May 7, 1945. 
During that same period E:isenhower met with Churchill ten times and with his 
West Point classmate, Bradley, nearly fifty times, not counting inspections, cer- 
emonies, and their two-day vacation together in southern France. For more than 
eight months Eisenhower attempted to exercise command by telex rather than 
personal visitation, giving rise to Montgomery’s 1958 complaint that the army 
groups acted independently of one another: “We did not advance to the Rhine 
on a broad front; we advanced to the Rhine on several fronts, which were un- 
coordinated.”"’ 

Calling for an advance “on as broad a front as possible,” the SHAEF plan for 
post-Normandy fighting concluded that multiple thrust lines would prevent the 
Germans from massing against any single approach; SHAEF planners assumed 
that the Germans would outnumber the Allies until February 1945. The primary 
Allied thrust would be north of the Ardennes plateau on the line of Amien- 
Maubeuge-Liege-the Ruhr; Verdun-Metz was the secondary line of advance 
south of the Ardennes. Additionally, Eisenhower ordered Patton’s Third Army to 
link up at Dijon with the Franco-American invasion forces that had landed along 
the Riviera Coast in mid-August, a move that infuriated Churchill, Brooke, and 
Montgomery by virtually closing down the Italian front. When link-up took 
place on September 15, Eisenhower assumed operational control of the U.S. 
6th Army Group, commanded by Lieutenant General Jacob L. Devers and con- 
sisting of the U.S. Seventh Army under Lieutenant General Alexander Patch 
and the First French Army under General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny."” 

In regard to the politics of command, Eisenhower adopted the recommen- 
dations contained in an August 1944 SHAEF staff study, “Command Organiza- 
tion,” that called for the 12th Army Group’s First Army to advance north of the 
Ardennes as part of the main thrust: “In every way it is more satisfactory that U.S. 
forces should operate under U.S. command, exceptions being made for a lim- 
ited period, as a result of operational need.” While noting a major drawback— 
two separate commanders splitting the approach to the Ruhr—the study avoided 
placing a large American force under British command, which was implicit in 
the War Department’s August 17 criticism of Montgomery’s continuation as 
ground-forces commander."’ 

For all of August and the first week of September, euphoria over the collapse 
of the German Seventh Army in Normandy coincided with developments in the 
Balkans and eastern Europe. In late August, Romania switched sides and de- 
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clared war on Germany, the Bulgarians requested terms from the Russians, and 
the Finns followed suit. British and American observers concluded that this was 
October 1918, while the July assassination attempt on Hitler’s life was analogous 
to the abdication of Kaiser Wilhelm II and presaged an end to the war before the 
year was out. SHAEF’s G-2 (Intelligence) Section predicted a German collapse: 
“The August battles have done it and the enemy in the West has had it. Two and 
a half months of bitter fighting have brought the end of the war in Europe within 
sight, almost within reach.”"* 

At the time the supreme commander took on the ground-forces command, 
the British chiefs would have preferred what they called a land-forces com- 
mander operating under the supreme commander, but as General Sir Hastings 
L. Ismay, Churchill’s military chief of staff, advised the prime minister, “it would 
not be politic, or even practical to question General Eisenhower's right to assume 
personal command of the land forces.” The CIGS suspected that Eisenhower’s 
move would likely prolong the war by three to six months. In anticipation of 
Montgomery’s “demotion,” Churchill arranged for King George VI to make him 
a field marshal effective September 1, 1944. “I consider this step necessary,” 
Churchill wrote to Eisenhower, “from the point of view of the British nation 
with whom Montgomery’s name is a household word.” 

Acceding to Marshall’s pressure exposed Eisenhower to ridicule by interfer- 
ing with operational command and control. At the end of August, SHAEF set up 
its advanced headquarters at Jullouville on Mont St. Michel Bay, about five miles 
south of Granville on the wrong side of Normandy. At the same time, the Com- 
munications Zone (COMZ), the U.S. Army’s logistical command connecting 
the front with the Normandy Base Section, relocated from Valognes on the Co- 
tentin peninsula to Paris, occupying some three hundred hotels in the process. 
French wags referred to SHAEF as “Societé des Hételiers Américains en 
France.” Moreover, COMZ’s pull-out on September | disrupted Eisenhower's 
telegraphic communications from Jullouville. For example, when Eisenhower 
sent a four-point message to Montgomery on September 5, parts three and four 
arrived at 21st Army Group on September 7, and parts one and two arrived two 
days later.'° As Montgomery wrote in his Memoirs, “This was possibly a suitable 
place for a Supreme Commander, but it was useless for a land force commander 
who had to keep his finger on the pulse of his armies and give quick decisions in 
rapidly changing situations. . . . There were no telephone lines, and not even a 
radio-telephone, between his H. Q. and Bradley and myself. In the early days of 
September he was, in fact, completely out of touch with the land battle, as far as 
I could see.” Moving to Granville put Eisenhower 350 miles from the front; in 
fact, he would have been closer to the front had he stayed in Portsmouth. Flying 
back to Granville at dusk on September 2, Eisenhower’s pilot made an emer- 
gency landing on the beach, and while helping to push the plane above the high- 
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water line Eisenhower was seriously injured and had to spend time in bed with 
his right knee in a cast." 

Meanwhile, optimism ruled. Eisenhower’s directive of September 4 sent his 
two army groups on divergent courses that stretched both operational capabili- 
ties and credulity. Eisenhower directed the Northern Group of Armies (21st 
Army Group) to secure Antwerp, pierce the Siegfried Line blocking the Ruhr, 
and then take the Ruhr. SHAEF used geographical references for its army groups 
to avoid national titles. The Central Group of Armies (12th Army Group) had 
missions from the tip of Brittany to the German frontier. It was to open Brest, 
guard the southern flank of the expeditionary force, advance on the Saar, and 
then seize Frankfurt. Brest was taken in October, but the Saar and Frankfurt mis- 
sions were not realized until March 1945, more than six months later. The Ruhr 
was encircled on April 1, 1945. Eisenhower’s directive allowed Bradley to send 
the First Army northwest of the Ardennes to assist Montgomery’s main effort in 
confirmation of the SHAEF staff study of August 22. 

On September 3, a lone voice, Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, Allied Naval 
Commander-in-Chief Expeditionary Force, warned SHAEF and the 21st Army 
Group that the Germans would mine the approaches to Antwerp. Neither head- 
quarters paid the slightest attention. British ULTRA intelligence based on de- 
crypted German signals revealed German intentions to hold on to the Scheldt 
estuary, but both SHAEF and the 21st Army Group were focused on the Rhine 
to the east rather than on the Scheldt estuary leading west to the North Sea. For 
example, Eisenhower wrote the following on September 5: “For some days now 
it has been obvious that our military can advance almost at will, subject only to 
the requirement for maintenance. Resistance has largely melted all along the 
front.” Eisenhower's forces would take advantage of “all existing lines of com- 
munication” by advancing through the Aachen Gap in the north and the Metz 
Gap in the south. “I see no reason to change this conception,” Eisenhower wrote. 
“The defeat of the German armies is complete, and the only thing now needed 
to realize the whole conception is speed.”'® 

With his right knee in a cast, Eisenhower flew to Brussels on September 10, 
1944, to see Montgomery, and the two men met aboard his plane. Their last meet- 
ing had been on August 26. Five days before the Brussels Conference, Crerar ob- 
served that “Monty . . . is very upset at the loss of operational command over the 
US Armies and his nomination to Field-Marshal’s rank has accentuated rather 
than eased his mental disturbance.” On board Eisenhower’s plane, Montgomery 
waved directives in Eisenhower's face, asking if he had written them. Then Mont- 
gomery exploded: “Well, they're nothing but balls, sheer balls, rubbish!” The in- 
jured Eisenhower reached out, touching Montgomery on the knee, while saying, 
“Steady, Monty, you can’t speak to me like that, I’m your boss.” The incident speaks 
volumes in terms of their relationship and why they avoided one another.” 
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Eventually Montgomery apologized, and Eisenhower approved Mont- 
gomery’s Operation Market Garden, an ambitious operation designed to capture 
bridges over the Maas, the Waal, and the Neder Rijn (Lower Rhine) and enable 
XXX Corps’ armored spearhead to occupy Arnhem and outtflank the West Wall. 
Characteristic of their strategic differences, Eisenhower refused to grant Mont- 
gomery’s northern thrust “absolute priority” in terms of logistical support. On the 
same day Bradley divided his maintenance equally between the First Army in 
the north and the Third Army to the east while assigning the highest priority to 
the seizure of Brest at the western end of the Brittany Peninsula.” 

‘Twenty-five days later, on October 5, Eisenhower and Montgomery met again 
at SHAEF’s new headquarters, the Trianon Palace Hotel in Versailles. In the in- 
terim the Germans had turned back the attempted crossing of the Neder Rijn 
and had retained their hold on most of the West Wall. Normally Montgomery 
sent Major General Sir Francis “Freddie” de Guingand, his chief of staff, to 
SHAEF conferences, but Brooke’s presence in Versailles guaranteed Mont- 
gomery’s attendance. By claiming that he could capture the Ruhr without open- 
ing Antwerp to shipping, Montgomery raised hackles and earned a lengthy 
criticism from Ramsay. Even Brooke agreed that Montgomery should have 
opened Antwerp to shipping before trying to cross the Neder Rijn at Arnhem. 
The 21st Army Group drew its maintenance from the channel ports of Calais, 
Dieppe, and Ostend; Boulogne came on line the following week. While the 
British shared use of Le Havre with the Americans, the bulk of American sup- 
plies were still coming through Cherbourg and over Omaha Beach. The Allies 
desperately needed Antwerp, and Ramsay traced the logistical problems of the 
French and American armies directly to Montgomery’s failure to open the 
Scheldt estuary. Eisenhower rightfully accepted the blame for Market Garden 
because he had insisted on it prior to opening Antwerp to shipping despite his 
memorandum of September 5 citing requirements for maintenance.”! 

During the second week of October, General Marshall toured the Western 
Front, visiting Montgomery’s headquarters with Bradley and Hodges. When 
Montgomery attributed all difficulties on the Western Front to Eisenhower’s 
command organization, he unwittingly was criticizing Marshall’s mandate of 
August 17: “I told him |Marshall] that since Eisenhower had himself taken per- 
sonal command of the land battle . . . the armies had become separated nation- 
ally and not geographically. There was a lack of grip, and operational direction 
and control was lacking. Our operations had, in fact, become ragged and dis- 
jointed, and we had got ourselves into a real mess.””* 

‘Two days later, on October 10, Montgomery sent a critique titled “Notes on 
Command in Western E.urope” to Fisenhower’s chief of staff, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Walter Bedell Smith, Repeating what he had said to Marshall about geo- 
graphical and national objectives, Montgomery pointed out that British and 
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American forces were simultaneously advancing on the Ruhr. Such a compro- 
mise, the field marshal warned, was possible in politics but not in military oper- 
ations. He also criticized Eisenhower’s mode of command via telegraphed 
directives that were out of date by the time they arrived because Eisenhower was 
too far from the front to exercise timely control. There were only three alterna- 
tives: Eisenhower could come forward on the northern thrust line and take com- 
mand, he could appoint Montgomery to do so, or he could appoint Bradley to 
command.” 

In response, Eisenhower told Montgomery that he had to open Antwerp, 
which was unrelated to the issue of ground-forces command. Noting that the 
front stretched from Switzerland to the North Sea, Eisenhower exclaimed: “This 
is no longer a Normandy beachhead!” Having reached the limit of his patience 
and being infused with support from the visiting Marshall, Eisenhower informed 
Montgomery that as the senior British officer in the theater he could request 
Eisenhower to refer his command complaints to the CCS for action no matter 
how “drastic” that might be. The threat was implied: one of them would have to 
go. On October 16 Montgomery replied, “You will hear no more on the subject 
of command from me.” 

Besides directing Montgomery’s attention to Antwerp, Eisenhower also 
pointed out that the 21st Army Group’s current mission of mopping up left it too 
weak to capture the Ruhr. Therefore, he relegated the 21st to a supporting role. 
Concerning the Brussels’s Conference of October 18 among Eisenhower, Ted- 
der, Montgomery, and Bradley, the British official historian says that Eisenhower 
made a momentous change: “Twelfth Army Group will have charge of opera- 
tions for the capture (or encirclement) of the Ruhr. Ninth U.S. Army will oper- 
ate north of the Ruhr and First U.S. Army south of the Ruhr.” Furthermore, the 
supreme commander directed Bradley to locate his headquarters near the U.S. 
First Army with a direct telephone line to Montgomery. Unfortunately, Bradley 
placed his forward headquarters in Luxembourg City, some sixty miles from First 
Army headquarters at Spa in the Belgian Ardennes, sixty-five miles from Third 
Army headquarters in Nancy, and twelve miles from German lines.” 

Rebuffed by Eisenhower in October, Montgomery began manipulating his 
press corps and the CIGS in November. After Montgomery twice visited the 
CIGS at his office during the second week of November, Brooke’s diary sum- 
marized Montgomery’s motivation: “He still goes on harping over the system of 
command in France and the fact that the war is being prolonged. He has got this 
on the brain as it affects his own personal position, and he cannot put up with 
not being the sole controller of land operations.””° 

Brooke explained to Montgomery that because the Americans were the dom- 
inant power, they demanded the right to run operations, which implied putting 
up with Eisenhower's strategy and command. The CIGS had given Cyril Falls 
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of The Times the same explanation only days before, while noting that “Falls had 
been seeing Monty and there is no doubt that Monty had been rubbing it in 
hard!” From November 10 through 14 Churchill and Brooke toured France, 
and Brooke returned profoundly disturbed. In Alsace, de Lattre de Tassigny of 
the French First Army described how the Americans were assaulting through the 
Vosges Mountains to his north toward Strasbourg while he readied an attack 
through the Belfort Gap that would turn the Germans in the Vosges, obviating 
the Seventh Army’s assault through the mountains. “The French realize these 
errors only too well,” Brooke wrote, “and are fretting at being subjected to their 
results.” Brooke and Churchill visited Eisenhower’s advance headquarters in the 
suburbs of Rheims on November 14, and Brooke felt that Eisenhower's briefing 
was vague. In the postwar annotation for this entry Brooke added: “When we 
lunched with Ike I was interested to see that Kay [Summersby], his chaufteur, 
had been promoted to hostess, and sat at the head of the table with Winston on 
her right. At Versailles she had been promoted to personal secretary and ran the 
lobby next to his office. Now she has moved one step up the ladder. In doing so 
Ike produced a lot of undesirable gossip that did him no good.”?’ 

Back in London, Montgomery’s ongoing criticism confirmed Brooke’s own 
apprehension. On November 17 Montgomery told Brooke that he had asked 
Bradley whether the 12th Army Group had plans to deploy troops from its Metz 
attack to its Aachen advance and vice versa, but Bradley saw no need for such 
contingency plans. Gripped by a sense of foreboding about the Western Front, 
Brooke excused the secretaries from the November 24 COS meeting. The fact 
that the French had turned the Germans in the High Vosges by forcing the 
Belfort Gap the day before, negating the broad-front attack over the mountains, 
must have played into Brooke’s growing frustration with Eisenhower’s inability 
to coordinate operations. Brooke considered the Belfort-Vosges business proof of 
“Eisenhower's complete inability to run the land battle” while serving as 
supreme commander. He mentioned to his fellow chiets that Eisenhower was 
isolated on a golf course outside of Rheims with Kay Summersby. Brooke’s point 
was not that Eisenhower was playing golf or committing adultery but that he was 
out of touch with the situation on the ground and that changes ought to be made 
for the benefit of the alliance. The COS recommended that Brooke ask 
Churchill to request that General Marshall come to London to discuss the ram- 
ifications of Eisenhower's dual command.”* 

‘Two days later Montgomery returned to England to meet with Brooke. Ac- 
companying Montgomery was Lieutenant Colonel Christopher “Kit” Dawnay, 
his personal military assistant, who recorded their meeting in “Notes on the 
Campaign in North-Western Europe.” Montgomery stated that Eisenhower was 
“quite useless” as a land-forces commander and would prolong the war through 
1945. After their discussion, Brooke believed that they had agreed to do three 
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things: counter Eisenhower’s broad-front strategy, reorganize the front into two 
rather than three army groups to prevent splitting Bradley’s army group by the 
Ardennes, and appoint a land-forces commander. “What we want,” Brooke 
wrote, “is Bradley as a Commander of Land Forces, Montgomery, Northern 
Group of Armies, with Patton’s Army in his group — by substituting Third Army 
for Ninth Army—and Devers commanding Southern Group.”” 

When Eisenhower stayed overnight at Montgomery’s headquarters at Zon- 
hoven, Holland, on November 28, he walked into a trap. The two men had not 
seen or spoken to each other since October 18, but in the interim Eisenhower 
had met with Bradley ten times. For several hours the field marshal argued for 
concentration and for a land-forces commander, but Kisenhower repeatedly said 
no. Spent, Eisenhower asked to go to bed, and Dawnay showed him to his room. 
Returning to take down the field marshal’s nightly epistle to the CIGS, Dawnay 
recorded Montgomery’s “strategic reverse” message: “Ike visited me today and 
we have had a very long talk. I put the following points to him. Ist. That the plan 
contained in his last Directive had failed and we had, in fact, suffered a strategic 
reverse. He agreed. 2nd. ‘That we must now prepare a new plan and in that plan 
we must get away from the doctrine of attacking all along the front and must con- 
centrate our resources on selected vital thrust. He agreed. 3rd. That it seemed a 
pity he did not have Bradley as Land Force Commander to take off him the work 
of running the operations on land. He did not, repeat, not agree.” In 1985 Daw- 
nay described his interaction with Montgomery: “‘Get this message sent to the 
CIGS.’ I wrote it down at his dictation and was astonished to discover that he was 
claiming that Ike had agreed in general with the single-thrust strategy. I read the 
message back and asked if it was correct. He assented. I said: ‘May I say some- 
thing, sir?’ “Yes, certainly.’ ‘Ike does not agree, sir.’ His only comment was ‘Send 
that message, Kit.” And so I did. But Ike had not agreed.” ‘The next morning, 
Montgomery maintained in a message to Brooke that Eisenhower recognized 
that Bradley had failed him as his chief strategist. Furthermore, Montgomery 
claimed that Eisenhower would return to the Normandy setup by placing 
Bradley under Montgomery’s operational control and that both his and Bradley’s 
army groups would be north of the Ardennes.” 

Neither of these messages can be corroborated by an American archive, but 
they set the stage for a British governmental search for alternatives to Kisenhower’s 
ground command. Yet even before Montgomery’s strategic reverse cable arrived on 
the night of November 28, Brooke recommended to Churchill that they repeat 
what they had done in Tunisia “when we brought in Alex as deputy to Eisenhower 
to command the land forces for him.” Substituting Field Marshal Alexander for Air 
Marshal ‘Tedder as Eisenhower’s deputy supreme commander suited Brooke; 
Overlord had been without an air commander in chief since Air Marshal Leigh- 
Mallory’s transfer to South East Asia Command. Alexander could assume Tedder’s 
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job when Tedder took Leigh-Mallory’s former position. Additionally, bringing in 
Alexander would leave both Eisenhower and Montgomery in their places. 
Churchill liked Eisenhower and thought him amenable, but he told Brooke that 
Bradley was a “sour faced blighter” who might not listen to him.?! 

Churchill harbored doubts about Eisenhower’s strategy but did not totally dis- 
agree with the war of attrition on the Western Front. In late November, 
Churchill had responded to Roosevelt’s proposal for a joint statement aimed at 
German morale. Churchill thought that German soldiers would see it as a sign 
of weakness, and he told the president: “The General Grant attitude, “To fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer’ appears one to which I see no alternative.” 
One week later, on December 2, Churchill dictated a message to Eisenhower 
that Brooke convinced him not to send because it revealed Montgomery’s secret 
comments on Eisenhower. Churchill’s withdrawn message recommended di- 
viding the Western Front into two army groups rather than three, putting Mont- 
gomery in command of Bradley in the north because the two of them “work 
together so well,” and putting Devers in command in the south. “I am entirely 
opposed to the interposition of any command between you and the two com- 
manders of fronts which will be under you.” Concerning the Western Front, 
Churchill concluded: “1 never expected that the final battle would be won, be- 
fore Christmas, and I was impressed with the arguments that we were spreading 
our forces too widely. Nevertheless I am glad that it was fought and the results 
have carried us another good step towards our goal.”*” 

During the Maastricht Conference of December 7, Eisenhower, Bradley, 
Tedder, and Montgomery met at the headquarters of Lieutenant General 
William H. Simpson’s U.S. Ninth Army. Renewing Montgomery’s main effort 
in the north, Eisenhower characteristically retused to halt Patton’s upcoming 
Saar offensive. Eisenhower reinforced the 21st Army Group with Simpson’s 
Ninth Army but divided the northern advance between Montgomery and 
Bradley. The Maastricht decisions allowed Bradley to mount Patton’s Saar of- 
fensive, scheduled for December 19, while the First Army continued to attack 
north of the Belgian Ardennes. The First Army covered the wooded and hilly 
plateau with its VIII Corps stretched dangerously thin. Brooke had only Mont- 
gomery’s description of the Maastricht meeting that “Eisenhower has obviously 
been ‘got at’ by the American generals” since their meeting at Zonhoven and 
Montgomery’s prediction that neither thrust would obtain its objective. Mont- 
gomery told Brooke: “I played a lone hand against the three of them. . . . [A]ny 
points I made which caused Eisenhower to wobble will have been put right by 
Bradley and Tedder on the three-hour drive back to Luxembourg. .. . | can do 
no more myself. . . . If we want the war to end within any reasonable period you 
have to get Eisenhower’s hand taken off the land battle. I regret to say that in my 
opinion he just doesn’t know what he is doing.”*’ 
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In the second week of December 1944, British dissatisfaction with Eisen- 
hower’s land-forces command spread from the secret confines of the War Office 
and War Cabinet into the public arena of the British press. Clearly disappointed 
by the progress on the Western Front, Churchill cabled Roosevelt on December 
6, repeating Montgomery’s strategic reverse phrase and requesting a meeting of 
the CCS, which Roosevelt declined. A. J. Cummings in the News Chronicle on 
December 8 referred to Kisenhower’s strategy of “bulldozing attacks on a wide 
front” as reminiscent of the Somme and Passchendaele. In the War Cabinet 
meeting of December 11, Parliament member Ernest Bevin, the minister of 
Labor and National Service, described considerable concern within trade union 
circles that the Western Front was not being “properly gripped.” Bevin feared that 
continued stalemate “might have serious effects on the Coalition Government.” 
When Bevin recommended that the War Cabinet ask Eisenhower to report on 
both the current situation and his plans for future operations, Brooke informed 
him that Eisenhower was coming to London for just such a purpose.** 

The next day Eisenhower, accompanied by Tedder, arrived in London to dis- 
cuss strategy with Churchill and the British COS. Eisenhower had invited him- 
self days prior, and supposition in the War Office was that he would not have 
done so without Marshall’s prior approval of his strategy.*? Eisenhower intended 
to split his main offensive in the north between the 21st and the 12th Army 
Groups from south of Arnhem to north of the Ruhr and to launch a secondary 
assault by the 12th Army Group in the vicinity of Mainz between Frankfurt and 
Kassel that would lead “to the heart of Germany.” With the Ninth Army assigned 
to Montgomery, the 21st Army Group would have some twenty-four divisions. 

“ wish that the Twelfth Army Group were deployed north of the Ruhr and 
British forces were in the center,” Brooke replied, implying that the reversal of 
national forces would have produced a concentrated attack instead of split of- 
fensives. In so doing he put his finger on the strategic disconnect between Amer- 
ican strategy and command. Eisenhower was both the supreme commander and 
ground-forces commander because the Americans were predominant in the Al- 
liance, but the American thrust line under Bradley was the secondary axis of ad- 
vance toward the Rhine and Berlin. Brooke “flatly disagreed” with Eisenhower’s 
plan and predicted that of eighty Allied divisions involved, five would have to pro- 
tect the northern flank in Holland, ten would been needed to contain the Ger- 
mans in Cologne, five would be required in the Ardennes, and another ten 
would have to man the Rhine in the south. Of the remaining fifty divisions, 
F.isenhower assigned only twenty-four to the main thrust. Like a war college in- 
structor, Brooke accused Eisenhower of violating the principle of concentration, 
arguing that thirty-five divisions were needed for the main attack for flank pro- 
tection and to replace tired divisions from a reserve. As it was, there were as many 
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divisions opposite Bonn and Cologne as there were on Patton’s front. Pointing 
out that the CCS at the Second Quebec Conference in September 1944 had di- 
rected that the northern attack on the Ruhr take precedence, Brooke blamed 
Eisenhower's failure to reach the Rhine on his constantly shifting emphasis to 
the center and the south. Brooke conceded that Kisenhower’s plan might work 
and turn into a pursuit if the Allies were able to inflict a heavy defeat on the Ger- 
mans west of the Rhine. Even that prospect for optimism was dashed by Ejisen- 
hower’s offhand admission that Rhine River flooding would likely prevent its 
crossing until May 1945. At the same time, Montgomery’s planners listed mid- 
March as the earliest date for crossing the Rhine.” 

Impressed by the cogency of Brooke’s remarks, Churchill invited the CIGS 
to repeat them to the War Cabinet on December 13, whereupon Brooke no- 
ticed that Eisenhower’s estimated May crossing of the Rhine struck a discordant 
chord. Unable to get Roosevelt to call a meeting of the CCS, Churchill delayed 
requesting Marshall to come to London. In truth, Churchill was distracted by an 
incipient communist uprising in Athens and devoted most of his attention that 
December to the worsening Greek situation, eventually shipping seventy-eight 
thousand British and Commonwealth troops to Greece in December to put 
down the insurgency. 

Returning to the twin issues of strategy and command on December 30, the 
prime minister in light of the German Ardennes offensive directed that the COS 
review its November 24 request and bring it up to date. By January 6, 1945, the 
British COS requested through the CCS a progress report from Eisenhower for 
the COS conference in Malta at the end of the month, prior to the meeting of 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin in Yalta in early February. The COS requested 
of the CCS that operations on the Western Front satisfy two conditions: “(a) All 
available offensive power must be allotted to the Northern Front—i.e. from 
about Priim northwards; and (b) one man must have power of operational con- 
trol and co-ordination of the ground forces employed on this front.” Four days 
later the CCS asked Eisenhower for a progress report and his future plans, which 
they received on January 20, 1945.*’ 

In the midst of the British attack on Eisenhower’s conduct of the ground cam- 
paign, Hitler launched Operation Herbstnebel (autumn fog). On December 16, 
1944, from Monschau, Germany to Echternach, Luxembourg, more than twenty 
German divisions and almost one thousand tanks smashed into all or parts of six 
American divisions with a three-to-one numerical advantage. Nine days later, on 
December 24, the German offensive stopped within three miles of the Meuse 
near Dinant, Belgium, some seventy miles from its start lines. Originally named 
the Rundstedt Oftensive after the German commander in the West, Field Mar- 
shal Gerd von Rundstedt, Hitler’s Ardennes offensive envisioned crossing the 
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Meuse and seizing Antwerp, thus splitting the Anglo-American army groups and 
producing either a political settlement or stasis, thus allowing Germany to con- 
centrate against the Red Army. 

When Brooke first took note of the Ardennes battle on December 18, he was 
most concerned by the lack of American reserves, which he understood as an 
outgrowth of the American doctrine of conducting offensives all along the front 
while operating on exterior lines. Brooke’s estimation of the Battle of the Bulge, 
however, more closely resembled Eisenhower’s than Montgomery’s. While both 
field marshals argued that Eisenhower’s split offensives brought on the Ardennes 
offensive, Montgomery believed that it prolonged the war, but Brooke believed 
that, having been promised a reversal of fortune, German morale would plum- 
met as result of their defeat in the Ardennes. Coincidentally, Brooke and 
Churchill were in Eisenhower's headquarters on January 3, 1945, when General 
Charles de Gaulle forced Eisenhower to reconsider a pull-back from recently lib- 
erated Strasbourg in order to shorten his line and create a reserve. In his postwar 
supplemental entries for December 18, Brooke observed the political fallout 
from Eisenhower’s broad-front strategy: “Rundstedt had proved how faulty Ike’s 
dispositions and organizations were. Spread out over a large front with no ade- 
quate reserves and no land force Commander to immediately take charge .. . he 
was compelled to withdraw troops from Strasbourg and in doing so to almost cre- 
ate a crisis in the de Gaulle government.””*® 

Brooke, Montgomery, and parts of the British press blamed Eisenhower for 
the disastrous surprise. But no one was more surprised than Bradley when his ad- 
vanced headquarters in the Alfa Hotel in Luxembourg suddenly lay 12 miles 
from the front. “Pardon my French,” said Bradley prefacing a question about 
Hitler, “but where in hell has this son of a bitch gotten all his strength?” With 
the Germans in possession of the one road connecting Luxembourg City with 
the First and Ninth Armies to the north, Bradley would have to drive west, north, 
and east 150 miles to reach Hodges in Tongres, Belgium, and 160 miles to meet 
Simpson in Maastricht, Holland. Due to the weather, flying was nearly impos- 
sible. After Bradley stationed his advanced headquarters midway between the 
First and Third Armies in October (contrary to Eisenhower's expressed inten- 
tions), his ability to communicate with the First and Ninth Armies to his north 
was soon dependent on telephone lines running all the way to Paris; visiting 
Hodges and Simpson was impossible. As a result of the German penetration, 
there were now two fronts, one on the northern shoulder of the Bulge and one 
on the southern. 

Eisenhower saw the counterattack as a chance to defeat the German army 
west of the Rhine. On December 19 at Bradley’s main headquarters in Verdun, 
France, he told his commanders: “The present situation is to be regarded as one 
of opportunity for us and not of disaster. ‘There will be only cheerful faces at this 
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conference table.” Later that day, Major Chester Hansen, Bradley’s aide, wrote 
in the 12th Army Group’s headquarters’ diary: “In order to secure the necessary 
deployment of strength to stop the German attack with British help, I am told 
the terms prescribed [are] that we turn over control of the First and the Ninth 
Armies to 21 Group.” Therefore, on December 20, when Churchill called 
Eisenhower to suggest allocating the First and Ninth Armies on the northern 
shoulder of the Bulge to Montgomery, Eisenhower told him he had done so that 
morning. Bradley’s army group consisted of the Third Army on the southern 
flank, which he took as a public humiliation. 

Due to the inherent controversy of giving Montgomery command of two 
American armies, Eisenhower demanded strict secrecy, but on January 5, 1945, 
Time broke the story. Therefore, the British press portrayal of Eisenhower falls 
into two categories, before and after January 5. American military attachés 
recorded the reaction of the British press in London and on January 26, 1945, 
wired it to Marshall, who forwarded it to Eisenhower. Six out of the seven enu- 
merated articles before January 5 called for a separate ground-forces com- 
mander. For instance, the Evening Standard of December 16 recalled that there 
had been British field commanders for Eisenhower in North Africa and Nor- 
mandy. Noting that Montgomery and Bradley were conducting operations in- 
dependently of one another, Morley Richards of the Daily Express called on 
December 30 for a land-forces commander.” 

Not cited in the attachés’ report was Alan Moorehead’s article (“A 1914 Gen- 
eral Asks Me How Rundstedt Did It’) of January 4, 1945, in the Daily Express. 
Moorehead described how an unnamed World War I general asked him why the 
Germans could move forty miles in ten days while the Allies could only move 
five, if that. One of Montgomery’s favorite correspondents, Moorehead, like 
Cyril Falls of The Times, attributed the German counterattack to Eisenhower's 
twin mistakes: his assumption of the field command and his broad-front strategy 
of closing to the Rhine without subtlety or reserves. The Daily Express corre- 
spondent called for either an American or a British land-forces commander and 
for a concentration of forces behind a single spearhead sufficient to puncture the 
German front. 

Writing on January 6, 1945, in the News Chronicle, A. J. Cummings asserted 
that “Monty Should be Deputy C-in-C.” The problem, as Cummings saw it, was 
that Eisenhower had too little time to devote to operations. Montgomery was the 
obvious choice for the job but, as Cummings predicted accurately, “Eisenhower 
probably knows that neither his own generals nor the Washington War Depart- 
ment nor the American public would acquiesce in the appointment of Mont- 
gomery to a vital position on the Supreme Staff.” Alexander Clifford of the Daily 
Mail noted on the same date that a British field marshal had to be called in “at 
the moment of greatest crisis” to command two American armies.*! 
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At the same time the British press was calling for a land-forces commander, 
most likely Montgomery, the field marshal was waging his own campaign to that 
end. Meeting with Eisenhower for the first time in three weeks on December 28 
aboard Eisenhower’s train in Hasselt, Belgium, Montgomery again urged his 
host to put all available power behind his upcoming northern offensive, with 
one man in command. Montgomery’s diary as kept by Dawnay, writing in the 
third person, had this to say of their meeting: “Finally, after considerable argu- 
ment, General Eisenhower agreed to both the Field Marshal’s conditions, and 
agreed to give him operational command of the whole northern thrust. ... Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was very pleasant and friendly, and in a somewhat humble 
frame of mind, and clearly realized that the present defeat would not have oc- 
curred if he had accepted the advice of the Field Marshal instead of that of his 
American generals.” 

Their train meeting followed the usual course of their encounters. Eisenhower 
subsequently refused to change either his strategy or command, but Montgomery 
informed the War Office that Eisenhower had altered his course. Montgomery’s 
version of events cannot be substantiated by American archival sources. Since 
Brooke was on leave, Montgomery gave his version of events to then-director of 
military operations Brigadier Frank E. W. Simpson, who in turn told Brooke that 
Eisenhower had ceded priority to the northern thrust and that Montgomery would 
enjoy control and coordination over the 12th Army Group. The next day, De- 
cember 29, Montgomery requested in writing that Eisenhower make his tempo- 
rary command permanent and included this sentence for Eisenhower to use: 
“From now onwards full operational direction, control and co-ordination of these 
operations is vested in the C.-in-C. 2] Army Group, subject to such instructions as 
may be issued by the Supreme Commander from time to time.”” 

Eisenhower had refused to return the ground-forces command to Mont- 
gomery on August 23, September 21, and October 10. The December 29 
demand caused Eisenhower to implement his threat of October 16. Coinci- 
dentally, the next day Marshall forwarded the American attachés’ report that 
detailed Fleet Street calls for a land-forces commander. Assuming that Eisen- 
hower would not welcome a ground-forces commander, Marshall informed 
him that London papers were calling for a British deputy: “My feeling is this,” 
Marshall instructed, “under no circumstances make any concessions of any 
kind whatsoever. . . . | just wish you to be certain of our attitude. You are doing 
a grand job, and go on and give them hell.”™ By “them,” presumably, Marshall 
meant the Germans. Under explicit instructions from Marshall, Eisenhower 
drafted a message to the CCS carrying out the threat that he had made to Mont- 
gomery on October 10: one of them had to go. Eisenhower would seek to re- 
place Montgomery with Alexander, his initial choice to command the 21st 
Army Group. 
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Once the threat was in writing, Eisenhower’s headquarters phoned de Guin- 
gand to come to Versailles. When de Guingand arrived at SHAEF, Bedell Smith 
showed him both Eisenhower's draft to the CCS as well as Marshall’s congratu- 
latory admonition. Certain that Montgomery was unaware of his jeopardy, de 
Guingand flew to Montgomery’s advanced headquarters in abysmal weather to 
save his master’s job and avert a public crisis within the Alliance. Nigel Hamil- 
ton argues that owing to Marshall’s message and the outrage of his SHAEF staff, 
Eisenhower had once again changed his mind and gone back on what Mont- 
gomery claimed had taken place at Hasselt. ‘Therefore, according to Hamilton, 
to void his pledge to Montgomery the supreme commander asked the CCS to 
choose between himself and the field marshal.” Hamilton pays no attention to 
the pattern of falsehoods in Montgomery’s messages describing his dealings with 
Eisenhower. Nor does he recognize the pattern of Eisenhower’s subsequent ac- 
tions. Whenever there was a major controversy between them, E:isenhower’s 
words predicted future actions, and Montgomery’s messages did not. Admon- 
ished by Eisenhower, Montgomery salvaged his command by sending an apol- 
ogy penned by de Guingand that instructed Eisenhower to dispose of the 
offending communication. 

Certain that his apology had saved his command, Montgomery held a press 
conference on January 7, 1945, ostensibly to deflect British press criticism of the 
supreme commander. Calling the Battle of the Bulge “possibly one of the most in- 
teresting and tricky battles I have ever handled,” Montgomery lauded the Ameri- 
can fighting man but not his generals. He told the war correspondents that it 
pained him to see Eisenhower criticized in the British press, but in November he 
had made those very same criticisms to Cyril Falls of The Times. In response to 
Montgomery’s press conference, Bradley held his own on January 9, stating that 
Montgomery’s command of American armies was temporary and would end when 
the Bulge was erased. Prior to his press conference, Bradley informed Eisenhower 
that he would resign rather than serve under Montgomery. His remarks provoked 
the Daily Mail on January 11 to run an editorial titled “A Slur on Monty.” Taking 
the 12th Army Group to task for believing that a German propaganda broadcast 
modeled on Montgomery’s remarks was the BBC, the Daily Mail criticized 
SHAEF for underutilizing Montgomery before the Bulge and for having Bradley 
declare that the command shift was temporary. “It is unusual, to say the least,” the 
Daily Mail observed, “for one commander in the field to tell the world what is to 
be the future professional status of another officer of equal rank.”* 

‘That same afternoon, the War Cabinet feared that “public statements made by 
High Allied Commanders during the conduct of campaign might well lead to 
some embarrassment, and possibly even to some impairment of friendly relations 
between the Allies.”*” Three days earlier Ernest Bevin had asked why Mont- 
gomery felt compelled to make public speeches, and Churchill admitted that 
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Montgomery had cleared it with him in advance and refused the War Cabinet’s 
suggestion that he disavow the field marshal’s remarks. The minister of informa- 
tion, Brendan Bracken, informed the War Cabinet on January | 1 that he had told 
the editor of the Daily Mail to stop editorializing on command issues on the West- 
ern Front. Behind the scenes on January 10 Ismay minuted the COS for the prime 
minister: 


I fear great offense has been given to the American generals, not so much 
by Montgomery’s speech but by the manner in which some of our papers 
seem to appropriate the whole credit of saving the battle to him. 
Personally I thought his speech most unfortunate. It had a patronizing 
tone and completely overlooked the fact that the US have lost perhaps 
80,000 men and we but 2,000 or 3,000. . . . Eisenhower told me that the 
anger of his Generals was such he would hardly dare to order any of them 
to serve under Montgomery. This of course may cool down, but also it may 


seriously complicate his being given the leadership of the northern thrust.* 


January 1945 was Eisenhower’s most difficult month of the war. The German 
counteroffensive was an embarrassment, and American troops suffered because 
of it. Now the British had questioned his command and strategy. Eisenhower 
sent a lengthy apology for his broad-front strategy and his ground command to 
Marshall on January 10; he also explained the assumptions of future operations. 
Specifically, he intended to gain an economy of scale by closing to the Rhine 
along its entirety, which would facilitate concentration at opportune crossing 
points without worrying about German ripostes. He conceded that his deputy 
supreme commander, ‘Tedder, was little help in dealing with ground com- 
manders and mentioned as a potential replacement Alexander but concluded 
that he was unavailable. Marshall’s immediate rejoinder mentioned two nega- 
tives arising from an Alexander appointment: “First, that the British had won a 
major point in getting control of the ground operations in which their divisions 
of necessity will play such a minor part and . . . second, the man being who he is 
and our experience being what it has been, you would have great difficulty in off- 
setting the direct influence of the PM.”” 

In addition to justifying himself to Marshall, Eisenhower had to report his 
conduct of the campaign and his future plans at the meeting of the CCS held in 
Malta from January 30 to February 2, 1945. Worried about Churchill’s influ- 
ence on Eisenhower, Marshall met with Eisenhower in a chateau near Mar- 
seilles prior to the conference. The chief of staff promised Eisenhower that he 
would resign before he let the British saddle him with a ground-forces com- 
mander; he also agreed with Eisenhower’s strategy of closing to the Rhine as the 
means of defeating the German army west of the river. 
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Sensing Eisenhower’s stress, Marshall told him to skip the meeting in Malta, 
to which, instead, Eisenhower sent his staff. At the first meeting of the CCS, 
Major General Harold R. Bull, SHAEF’s operations officer, said that it was lo- 
gistically impossible to support more than thirty-five divisions on the northern 
thrust line until railroad bridges spanned the Rhine. In the south, where there 
were no such limitations, up to fifty divisions could be maintained. Bedell Smith, 
who had a history of standing up to the British, pointed out that the 21st Army 
Group numbered twenty-one divisions, too small a force for the main assault out 
ofa total of eighty-five divisions. Smith stated that Eisenhower wanted to increase 
the assault’s strength to thirty-six divisions but that the road net in the north would 
limit the attack to twenty-five, with ten in reserve. Under Eisenhower’s plan, 
twelve divisions would take part in the secondary assault on Kassel-Frankfurt. 
Brooke demanded clarification, because Smith’s description varied from Ejisen- 
hower’s written plan. In response, Eisenhower wired that he intended to close to 
the Rhine throughout its entirety but would not hold up a promising crossing of 
the Rhine in order to do so.” Perceiving inherent delay in Eisenhower's split of- 
fensives, the British put off ratifying Eisenhower’s plans. 

The Malta Conference represented a sea change in the Alliance. For the first 
time in World War II, the British went to a CCS meeting with a split position: 
the COS wanted a land-forces commander, but the prime minister wanted to 
trade Tedder for Alexander, which was a ground-forces commander by another 
name. The prime minister, as early as January 8, told the War Cabinet that Eisen- 
hower would be better off with an army officer as his deputy instead of Tedder. 
The COS wanted a designated land-forces commander in charge of the main 
thrust in the north against the Ruhr. Additionally, they wanted secondary ex- 
ploitation only after the failure of the primary thrust, which ran counter to Eisen- 
hower’s strategy.”! 

Ismay had warned the COS against criticism of Eisenhower: “If I were George 
Marshall I would regard anything of this sort as a vote of no-confidence in Ike. 
We can’t do this sort of thing.” In a private evening conversation, Brooke told Be- 
dell Smith that Eisenhower was a “good chairman of the board” but was too eas- 
ily swayed by the last man he talked to, which was a conclusion based on 
Montgomery’s messages. Smith described the British demands as a vote of no 
confidence and said that the British should recommend Eisenhower’s removal 
to the CCS. Brooke, however, backed away from the logical conclusion of his 
own policy, admitting that no one else would be acceptable to Marshall. 

The next morning, Smith brought up to the CCS the lack of confidence in 
Eisenhower inherent in the position of the COS. At that point, February 1, Mar- 
shall called for a closed session of the CCS, excusing SHAEF staff officers and 
secretaries. Marshall then defended Eisenhower by attacking Montgomery as a 
disloyal subordinate, which was more accurate than anyone knew. Unmoved, 
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Brooke refused to approve Eisenhower's plans; he merely took note of them. Pri- 
vately, Brooke was certain that Smith grasped the drawbacks of Eisenhower’s 
strategy and would keep Eisenhower on the rails. 

When President Roosevelt approved Eisenhower’s plans on February 2, the 
plans represented a compromise that guaranteed the main thrust on the Ruhr in 
the north and the continuance of Kisenhower’s ground-forces command. Sec- 
onding the president’s approval, Churchill followed suit but still had one more 
card to play. He brought up his scheme to swap Alexander for ‘Tedder. At Malta, 
the American response was to postpone a decision to the Yalta Conference, at 
which Brooke’s entry for February 3 read: “The President and Marshall consid- 
ered that politically such a move might have repercussions in America if carried 
out just now. It might be considered that Alex was being put in to support Ike after 
his Ardennes failure!” ‘The American response was for the British to bring it up 
again in six weeks.” 

Knowing that his command was secure following the Malta Conference, 
Eisenhower wrote to Brooke on February 16 concerning the Alexander-for- 
Tedder trade. “There can be no question whatsoever of placing between me and 
my Army Group Commanders any intermediate headquarters, either official or 
unofficial in character.” Citing American resentment of the London press cov- 
erage of Montgomery’s “temporary command” of two American armies in the Ar- 
dennes, Eisenhower promised an immediate public refutation if British papers 
interpreted Alexander’s appointment as the establishment of a ground-forces 
command. Moreover, Alexander’s duties would be confined to the rebuilding of 
liberated countries. Shocked that Eisenhower’s “British deputy was relegated to 
such non-military functions,” Churchill considered the job description a waste 
of Alexander’s experience, and he questioned whether Britain’s nearly one mil- 
lion-man war effort was being properly represented on Eisenhower's staff. 
Churchill clung to this idea. On their visit to Eisenhower in Rheims on March 
5, Brooke told Eisenhower that if he objected to Alexander coming to SHAEF, 
he must tell Churchill. Subsequently, Eisenhower told Churchill that he did 
not want Alexander. On March 10, Churchill wired Roosevelt, officially with- 
drawing his proposal.” 

British fears that Eisenhower would prolong the war by closing to the entirety 
of the Rhine before crossing proved wrong, as the broad-front strategy demon- 
strated in March 1945. Hodges’s First Army gained a Rhine crossing on March 
7 when it captured intact a railroad bridge at Remagen, south of Bonn. Mont- 
gomery’s set-piece crossing in the north carried the imprimatur of the CCS, and 
Eisenhower consulted with the field marshal the next day as to reinforcing the 
Remagen bridgehead. Montgomery informed Brooke: “I considered it to be an 
excellent move as it would... undoubtedly draw enemy strength on it and away 
from my business in the north.” 
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Scheduled for March 23-24, Montgomery’s crossing would become the third 
of the month: Patton’s Third Army had crossed on the night of March 22 at Op- 
penheim, south of Mainz. Patton’s liaison officer at the 12th Army Group reported: 
“Without benefit of aerial bombing, ground smoke, artillery preparation, and air- 
borne assistance, the Third Army at 2200 hours, Thursday evening, March 22, 
crossed the Rhine River.” Possibly the Ninth Army would have beaten the First and 
Third Armies, but Montgomery had operational control of the Ninth Army when 
it reached the Rhine at Neuss on March 2, and the field marshal denied permis- 
sion to cross the river. Officers at the Ninth Army had expected as much, since 
Montgomery’s original Rhine crossing plan in January had attached one corps of 
the Ninth Army to Dempsey’s Second Army, leaving William Simpson with no 
command. Following protests from Simpson and Dempsey, Montgomery had ex- 
panded the scope of the Ninth Army’s mission, but the damage had been done. 
Russell Weigley argues that American suspicion that Montgomery would spotlight 
British troops became conviction as a result of the initial plan.” 

If Montgomery failed to utilize the mobility of the Ninth Army, there was lit- 
tle reason for him to command an American army. Attracting little attention, 
Eisenhower sent Bradley a new directive on March 13 with copies to Devers and 
the COS but not to Montgomery. Noting that Bradley’s recent operations had 
gained “an economical defensive position along the Rhine north of the 
Moselle,” Eisenhower sensed that Bradley could begin his secondary assault on 
Frankfurt “without detracting” from Montgomery’s upcoming crossing. In addi- 
tion, Eisenhower ordered that the First Army be readied to exploit the bridge- 
head north of the Ruhr with at least ten divisions in support of Montgomery’s 
northern thrust. Twelve days later Eisenhower advanced the date of the link-up 
of the First and Ninth Armies to April 1. These decisions signaled Eisenhower’s 
independence as a commander. Following the capture of the Ruhr, Bradley, not 
Montgomery, would command the main thrust “to the heart of Germany” when 
the Western Allies met the Russians.” 

The British first learned that Eisenhower intended to alter Malta’s perceived 
agreement on strategy during the March 17-18 visit to SHAEF by the newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief of the Imperial General Staff (ACIGS), Major General 
Frank E. W. “Simbo” Simpson. For both Churchill and the COS, continued 
command of American troops was implicit in Montgomery’s northern thrust to- 
ward the Ruhr. Thus, command of the Ninth Army came to symbolize the main 
attack. In conferences with Bedell Smith and two British SHAEF officers, Major 
General John F. M. Whiteley, the deputy G-3 (Operations), and Lieutenant 
General Sir Frederick E.. Morgan, the deputy chief of staff, Simpson learned 
that Eisenhower would return the Ninth Army to Bradley’s 12th Army Group fol- 
lowing the encirclement of the Ruhr. What would Whitehall say? Simpson 
called the move unfortunate and recommended that one general command 
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both army groups enveloping the Ruhr, with Bradley being the obvious choice. 
When Smith argued that SHAEF would be excoriated by the British press, Simp- 
son replied that only one or two yellow papers would howl. If that was their worry, 
they should appoint Montgomery —something, Smith said, that SHAEF could 
not hand the American press. 

In this, the third week of March, the British were still pushing the arguments 
of late August 1944. Counting Churchill’s two requests at Malta and Yalta to 
swap Alexander for Tedder brings to eight the British calls to replace Eisenhower 
as ground-forces commander. ‘The ACIGS informed Montgomery by letter and 
personally spoke to Brooke about these developments when he returned to the 
War Office on March 19." 

Churchill, Brooke, and Montgomery drove to Rheinberg, the headquarters of 
the Ninth Army’s XVI Corps, on March 25 to meet with William Simpson, 
Bradley, and Eisenhower. Brooke and Eisenhower spoke about Eisenhower’s 
employing the First and the Ninth Armies to envelop the Ruhr while the units 
were under separate army group commanders. Eisenhower then asked Brooke’s 
opinion of his secondary attack on Frankfurt and Kassel. Noting that German re- 
sistance was crumbling, Brooke felt that Eisenhower had sufficient strength to 
double-envelop the Ruhr. In his diary entry for April 1, Commander Harry C. 
Butcher, Eisenhower’s aide described Brooke as having been very generous to 
Eisenhower, telling him “that his current plans and operations are well calcu- 
lated to meet the current situation.””’ 

While at Rheinberg on March 25, Montgomery briefed Eisenhower and 
Bradley on his upcoming operational plans. Eisenhower recommended, and 
Montgomery agreed, that Magdeburg would be in Bradley’s sector. ‘Taking that 
as approval of his plans, Montgomery on March 27 issued twin directives, M-561 
and M-562, laying out missions for the Second Army and the Ninth Army despite 
the ACIGS’s cable of March 19 warning of the imminent return of the Ninth 
Army to Bradley. Both of Montgomery’s directives usurped the supreme com- 
mander’s strategic prerogatives and pointed to Berlin as their final objective.” 

Apparently validating Montgomery’s criticism of October 10 that Eisenhower 
commanded by telex machine, Eisenhower’s Cable FWD 18272 of March 28 
confirmed what the ACIGS had learned on March 17-18. When the Ninth Army 
operation along the northern flank of the Ruhr pocket contacted the First Army 
coming up from the southern flank of the pocket, the Ninth Army would revert to 
Bradley’s command. At that point Bradley, not Montgomery, would command the 
primary advance, not on Berlin but rather on the line of Erfurt-Leipzig-Dresden, 
SHAEF’s so-called heart of Germany, which Eisenhower had hinted at in London 
as early as December 12. Holding out the possibility that the Ninth Army might 
return to Montgomery’s command when the 21st Army Group reached the Elbe 
to assist it in crossing the river, Eisenhower told Montgomery that his mission was 
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to provide flank protection to Bradley’s group. Wiring his former brigade major, the 
current ACIGS Simbo Simpson, Montgomery referred to Eisenhower's method 
of turning over the Ninth Army to Bradley as “all very dirty work I fear.””” Fisen- 
hower made no demur on the banks of the Rhine on March 25 in the presence of 
Brooke and Churchill; he commanded by telex machine on March 28. 

No matter how much Montgomery, Brooke, Churchill, or the COS com- 
plained, there was nothing the British could do to alter Eisenhower’s decisions 
at this point in the war. The COS launched a formal protest to the CCS con- 
cerning Eisenhower’s second message of March 28 to Soviet generalissimo Josef 
Stalin, which argued that as supreme commander Eisenhower had gone outside 
his chain of command, the CCS, to communicate directly with a head of state 
and had changed his plans by altering the main thrust. At Malta on February 2, 
Marshall had advised the president and the JCS that because it wasted time 
Eisenhower should not have to go through the CCS in order to communicate 
with the Soviet General Staff. Subsequently at Yalta, Roosevelt informed Stalin 
that Eisenhower would coordinate operations between their two fronts directly 
with Stalin, but no one bothered to inform the British. Writing for the JCS, Mar- 
shall pointed out to the COS that the destruction of the German armed forces 
was more important than any “political or psychological advantages” that might 
be gained by capturing Berlin in advance of the Russians. Moreover, Eisenhower 
had addressed Stalin as the Russian commander in chief of Soviet forces, not as 
a head of state, because experience had shown that addressing anyone other than 
Stalin led to delays. Marshall’s reply concluded that since Eisenhower alone was 
the responsible authority to conduct operations, no further guidance from the 
CCS to Eisenhower was necessary. 

Brooke accepted the politics of Eisenhower’s decision more readily than 
Churchill. “Most of the changes,” Brooke wrote on April |, “are due to national 
aspirations and to ensure that the USA effort will not be lost under British com- 
mand.” The prime minister, however, played the aggrieved plaintiff. Not content 
with phoning Eisenhower on March 29, Churchill cabled the general on March 
31 and April 2 and importuned the president on April 1 and 5. The prime min- 
ister believed that, minus the Ninth Army, the 21st Army Group was over- 
matched and lacking in offensive power. Furthermore, Eisenhower had altered 
the Malta agreements that the northern thrust would have priority, thus affect- 
ing more than one million British soldiers without recourse to British govern- 
mental authority. Eisenhower had not discussed his change of plans with 
Montgomery; with Air Marshal Tedder, EKisenhower’s deputy supreme com- 
mander; or with the British COS. Finally, Berlin was the only internationally re- 
garded objective left in Germany. 

Speaking of the Red Army on April 1, Churchill described the obvious geo- 


graphic facts of the war in central Europe to date and his fears for the future: 
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“The Russian armies will no doubt overrun all Austria and enter Vienna. If they 
also take Berlin will not their impression that they have been the overwhelming 
contributor to our common victory be unduly imprinted in their minds, and may 
this not lead them into a mood which will raise grave and formidable difficulties 
in the future? I therefore consider that from a political standpoint we should 
march as far east into Germany as possible, and that should Berlin be in our 
grasp we should certainly take it.”°! ; 

Eisenhower was at ease responding electronically to Montgomery’s and 
Churchill’s pleadings. He pointed to his long-standing strategy of the northern 
thrust on the Ruhr and the eastern thrust on Kassel and Frankfurt. He rejected 
Churchill’s charge that his orders relegated “His Majesty’s forces to an unexpected 
restricted sphere” merely because Bradley, not Montgomery, commanded the 
Ninth Army. Moreover, Eisenhower promised to give Montgomery American 
troops to aid his crossing of the Elbe. As early as September 15, 1944, Eisenhower 
had pointed out this very same strategy to his three army group commanders: 
“Clearly, Berlin is the main prize.” In this message he also warned that Allied strat- 
egy would of necessity be coordinated with the Russians. The Allies would also 
have to seize Germany’s northern ports of Kiel, Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen. 
Eisenhower's message predicted his final missions of the war months in advance: 
“Should the Russians beat us to Berlin, the Northern Group of Armies would seize 
the Hanover area and the Hamburg group of ports. ‘The Central Group of Armies 
would seize part, or the whole, of Leipzig-Dresden, depending upon the progress 
of the Russian advance. In any event, the Southern Group of Armies would seize 
Augsburg-Munich. The area Nurnberg-Regensburg would be seized by Central or 
Southern Group of Armies, depending on the situation at the time.” 

At the time the conferees at Yalta were drawing up occupation zones for post- 
war Germany, American, British, and French forces were closing to the Rhine, 
and the Russians were on the Oder River, less than 50 miles from central Berlin. 
Those agreements put Berlin inside the Soviet zone, 110 miles east of the Elbe 
River, and the British zone, which effectively ruled out Berlin as an objective of 
Montgomery’s northern thrust. When the Western Allies closed to the Rhine in 
March 1945 they were nearly 300 miles from Berlin, while the Russians on the 
Oder had mobilized, according to Antony Beevor, 2.5 million men for the siege 
of Berlin. When the First and Ninth Armies linked up on Easter Sunday, April 
1, east of Lippstadt, they had completely encircled the Ruhr pocket and nineteen 
German divisions. Resistance ceased by April 18, by which time the Allies had 
captured 317,000 German troops, a number that surpassed German losses at 
Stalingrad. The Ninth Army returned to Bradley’s command on April 4, and on 
April 14-15 the line held by Ninth Army’s XIX Corps stretched 150 miles, with 
two successful bridgeheads over the Elbe. The Americans were some 70 miles 
from Berlin when the Soviets began their Berlin offensive on April 16.° 
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Eisenhower asked his chief tactician, Bradley, for an estimate of casualties in 
a Berlin operation. Bradley calculated that one hundred thousand casualties 
would be the price to cross the swampy lowlands separating Magdeburg from 
southwestern Berlin. ‘This was “a pretty stiff price to pay for a prestige objective,” 
Bradley concluded, “especially when we’ve got to fall back and let the other fel- 
low take over.” Bradley referred to the zones of occupation that ceded German 
territory east of the Elbe to the Soviets; Americans would die by the thousands to 
gain ground that would be handed over to the Russians. Had Eisenhower or- 
dered Bradley to take Berlin, the mission would have gone to Major General 
Raymond S. McLain’s XIX Corps. At the time, McLain told military historian 
S. L. A. Marshall, a few American patrols were the most he could have gotten 
into Berlin. As it was, the Americans and the British entered Berlin in July. “At 
the cost of not a single life,” Stephen Ambrose wrote, “Great Britain and the 
United States had their sectors of Berlin.”™ 

I have no doubt that Eisenhower took the Ninth Army from Montgomery and 
gave it to Bradley as an act of revenge for churlish behavior, a thesis first posited 
by the British historian Richard Lamb. Lamb thought that Eisenhower’s excuses 
for doing so were lame, especially the magnification of the so-called National Re- 
doubt in the Bavarian Alps into a Nazi last-stand arena requiring SHAEF’s at- 
tention. There is no evidence in 1945 that the supreme commander suspected 
Montgomery of manipulating the CIGS through deceptive cables, but if Eisen- 
hower had suspected that it would have explained his final snub of Montgomery. 
Clearly Eisenhower wanted all the American armies under American command 
when they met up with the Russians because he could trust the Americans to 
follow orders. Eisenhower had told Bradley that he suspected Churchill wanted 
trouble with the Russians. Coincidentally, Brooke made similar comments in his 
diary. As David Reynolds points out, by April 18-19 Churchill had changed 
his mind about beating the Russians to Berlin; he did not admit it, however, in 
his postwar memoirs. Churchill told Anthony Eden, the British foreign minister, 
on April 19: “It would seem that the Western Allies are not immediately in a po- 
sition to force their way into Berlin.”® 

Antony Beevor uncovered new evidence that puts Eisenhower’s decision not 
to go to Berlin in a new perspective. The evidence centers on German uranium 
ore and the Soviet atomic bomb project. Stalin knew that spearheads of the 
Ninth Army would enter Berlin over a bridgehead at Zerbst near the suburb of 
Dahlem, home to the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physics on Boltzmannstrasse, 
which housed a cyclotron of 1.5 million volts. With the help of well-placed spies 
the Soviets were alerted, and troops from the Peoples Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs reached the institute on April 25, 1945. There they found 250 kilograms 
of metallic uranium, 3 tons of uranium oxide, and 20 liters of heavy water. 
Beevor contends that Eisenhower was naive to refer to Berlin as unimportant, 
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and Churchill was wrong to think that Stalin would have bargained Poland for 
Berlin. “If any forces from the Western Allies,” Beevor wrote, “had crossed the 
Elbe and headed for Berlin, they would almost certainly have found themselves 
warned off by the Soviet air force, and artillery if in range.” The Red Army took 
more than 352,000 casualties, including some 78,000 dead, in taking Berlin and 
its environs.” 

The war ended when the Germans surrendered at Eisenhower's headquarters 
in Rheims, France, on May 7, 1945. Two days later Germany surrendered to the 
Red Army in Berlin, for Stalin required that Germany surrender there. Mont- 
gomery and Churchill never forgave Eisenhower for not going to Berlin even 
though he had doubtless saved tens of thousands of lives by demurring. When the 
Russians closed Berlin to rail and road traffic in 1948 and the Berlin Airlift saved 
the city, these events ensured that the last chapter of every memoir would be about 
Berlin and that the city would become the Cold War’s Holy Grail that Kisenhower 
had lost. No one, however, could ever determine the difference it would have 
made except to the pride of British arms to see Montgomery enter Berlin after six 
long years of war. Russell Weigley argues that Eisenhower’s Lincoln-Grant strategy 
was successful: the war was won in eleven months, and the Alliance was held to- 
gether by Eisenhower's efforts as supreme commander, which is how Americans 
continue to regard the outcome. The British, on the other hand, think of Eisen- 
hower as the ground-forces commander who employed a politically correct strat- 
egy that violated the principle of concentration and sought compromise and 
consensus at the expense of ending the war through rapid exploitation. Always at- 
tempting to downplay controversies, Eisenhower, in the British view, was a chair- 
man of the board who paid too much attention to the last man to talk to him. That 
particular canard can be retired based on evidence cited here. 

Montgomery closed his headquarters diary on May 12, 1945, with the fol- 
lowing entry: “The organization for command was always faulty. The Supreme 
Commander had no firm ideas as to how to conduct the war. . . . [A]t that par- 
ticular business he was quite useless.”®’ One month later, Eisenhower made a 
speech at the Guildhall, where he received The Freedom of the City of London. 
In his address he paid tribute to the Battle of Britain, fought two years before the 
Americans arrived in Europe. He thanked the British for the hospitality they had 
shown to the American soldiers who had invaded their country in large numbers, 
often to the great inconvenience of the locals. And he compared Denison, Texas, 
and Abilene, Kansas —his birthplace and his hometown, respectively—to Lon- 
don: “To preserve this freedom of worship, his equality before the law, his liberty 
to speak and act as he sees fit, subject only to provisions that he trespass not upon 
similar rights of others—a Londoner will fight. So will a citizen of Abilene. 
When we consider these things, then the valley of the Thames draws closer to 
the farms of Kansas and the plains of Texas.” As Brooke noted in his diary on 
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June 12, 1945, “Ike made a wonderful speech and impressed all hearers in the 
Guildhall including all the Cabinet. . . . [had never realized that Ike was as big 
a man until I heard his performance today!” 

Fisenhower had been a “big man” throughout the campaign in northwestern 
Europe. He held conferences to arrive at compromises in order to hold together 
what Churchill called the Grand Alliance. Montgomery never understood what 
Eisenhower was about and plotted and campaigned behind his back. And Brooke, 
who knew better, did little to control Montgomery’s penchant for self-promotion. 
Churchill thought nothing of hectoring Eisenhower by phone, telegraph, and per- 
sonal entreaty, thereby adding to Eisenhower’s many worries. It is clear that all 
three believed that Eisenhower was a superb supreme commander, but they had 
a far less generous opinion of Eisenhower as a ground-forces commander. 
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MILLIONS OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS and sailors had cause to celebrate on Au- 
gust 14, 1945. Japan had accepted the Allied terms of surrender, bringing World 
War II to an end. The surrender also brought sighs of relief, because a costly inva- 
sion of the Japanese home islands would not be necessary. ‘The millions of tons of 
equipment and supplies being stockpiled on islands in the Philippines, the Mari- 
anas, the Bonins, and the Ryukyus for that invasion would not be needed. The plan 
to dispose of that matériel, dubbed Operation Rollup, would initially founder for 
a lack of shipping and personnel, be revitalized in 1948 as a way to provide equip- 
ment for U.S. forces occupying Japan, and finally serve as a major source of 
matériel, following rebuild and renovation, for fighting the Korean War:! 

Operation Rollup actually began even before war’s end as rollup teams began 
assessing matériel for disposition in areas of the Pacific, such as New Guinea 
and the Solomons that by 1945 were backwaters in the war effort.’ Some matériel 
could be sold to allies. The Foreign Liquidation Commission (FLC) was estab- 
lished to dispose of surplus property. Countries in the region, notably China, 
Korea, the Philippines, and former enemy Japan, needed that matériel to re- 
build devastated infrastructure. By the end of 1946, the FLC had sold 306,900 
long tons of supplies to these and other countries for $190 million.’ 

The FLC disposed of only a relatively small amount of matériel, however, as 
much of the stockpiled military equipment was not especially useful for economic 
rehabilitation. Some of this remaining matériel would be needed by U.S. occu- 
pation forces earmarked for Japan and Korea. When the war in the Pacific ended 
unexpectedly, hundreds of ships carrying invasion supplies were en route to Pacific 
staging areas from the continental United States (also known as the Zone of the 
Interior). Many of these ships were diverted to Japan on the assumption that their 
cargoes could be used by arriving occupation forces. The ships arrived to find that 
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few intact piers or storage areas and little cargo-handling equipment remained in 
devastated Japan to handle the cargo discharge. Supplies were literally dumped 
pier side or on beaches to free up the holds for other missions.* 

And there was no lack of other missions for shipping. While the decision to 
divert ships to Japan was not well thought out, Operation Rollup was otherwise 
a well-conceived plan to concentrate war matériel and then dispose of it, with the 
understanding that most stocks would have to be returned to the United States. 
Other missions requiring shipping, however, quickly overwhelmed this plan, al- 
though in early 1946 some supplies did reach the United States. At the Port of 
San Francisco, for example, 289 vessels returned vehicles, equipment, and sup- 
plies in the first five months of 1946.’ This retrograde began to slacken, however, 
as ships were diverted to other missions. 

One largely unanticipated mission, at least in scope, was the requirement to 
relocate five million or more Japanese to their home islands from regions in the 
Pacific that they had occupied and in some cases colonized. Conversely, a mil- 
lion Chinese, Koreans, and other nationals sent to work in Japan during the war 
had to be repatriated. A number of U.S. Navy landing ships and a fleet of 106 Lib- 
erty ships spent most of 1946 accomplishing this mission.® 

The main diversion of shipping from Operation Rollup, however, was caused 
by the need to return demobilizing troops to the United States. Pressure from the 
home front, not to mention from the troops themselves, to “bring the boys home” 
at war’s end did not go unheeded.’ Army strength on September 1, 1945, the day 
before Japan’s formal surrender, was just over eight million. ‘This strength was re- 
duced by more than six million over the next nine months. By the end of June 
1947, the army’s effective strength was 925,000.° 

That a great deal of shipping was needed to transport these demobilizing 
troops is obvious, but related factors also conspired to disrupt Operation Rollup. 
The manpower needed to collect, classify, package for shipment, and load out 
rollup stocks was soon in short supply. Worse, the service troops skilled in these 
areas were some of the first to go home because they had accumulated more 
than enough overseas service points in the army’s rotation system to qualify for 
demobilization. In January 1946, the assistant chief of staff for logistics (G-4), 
U.S. Army Forces Western Pacific, summed up the problem in testimony to Con- 
gress: “We do not have the skilled or experienced personnel or the manpower to 
thoroughly go over a piece of equipment, coat it with thin film greases or simi- 
lar preservatives and place it in a condition for continued storage.” 

Operation Rollup sputtered to a virtual halt. Not only were huge amounts of 
matériel left scattered on the Pacific islands, but much of that equipment was left 
in the open in hot, humid, tropical conditions. An estimated one and a quarter 
million tons of property valued at $1 billion was earmarked for rollup at war’s 
end, but FLC sales and retrograde shipments to the United States disposed of 
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only a fraction of those stocks. Furthermore, this figure probably represents only 
that equipment located at the various Pacific depots and supply bases at war’s end 
and does not include the equipment left behind—to the tune of an additional 
several million tons — by the more than a dozen demobilizing divisions and their 
supporting corps and army troops.!” 

Not all of the troops went home, of course, at least not directly. Units from 
the Sixth and Eighth Armies occupied Japan and the southern half of Korea, 
while limited numbers remained at various Pacific bases. After several changes, 
the organization that emerged for U.S. forces in the Pacific was the Far East 
Command, established January 1, 1947, under General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. In addition to naval and air components, the army forces subordi- 
nate to Far Kast Command were the Eighth Army, occupying Japan (the Sixth 
Army having been inactivated in January 1946); the U.S. Army Forces in Korea, 
which would be disestablished in 1949 when U.S. occupation troops left; the 
Philippines-Ryukyus Command, soon separated into the Philippines Com- 
mand (PHILCOM) and Ryukyus Command (RYCOM); and the Marianas- 
Bonins Command (MARBO).!! 

The Eighth Army in Japan contained four infantry divisions and supporting 
troops scattered about the home islands in occupation zones. The authorized 
strength of these four divisions had dwindled to 12,500 men each by 1950, com- 
pared to a wartime (full) authorized strength of 18,900, and none was filled even 
to its authorized reduced strength.’* Furthermore, these divisions had received 
no new vehicles or major items of equipment since their arrival in Japan in 1945. 
Indeed, there was no new equipment to receive, as wartime production lines 
were virtually all shut down in 1945, and the army was relying on its World War 
II equipment stocks. 

With age and usage, the Eighth Army’s equipment began to break down with 
increasing frequency. If old equipment could not be replaced with new, then the 
normal procedure would be to periodically overhaul, or rebuild, that equipment, 
but this option was not available to the Eighth Army. Rebuilding of vehicles and 
major assemblies such as engines and transmissions was fifth-echelon mainte- 
nance, known as base-shop or depot maintenance.’’ No substantial fifth-echelon 
maintenance capability existed outside the United States. The Eighth Army’s 
equipment operators, unit mechanics, and maintenance units could perform 
the first four echelons of maintenance, but this allowed only for repairs and the 
rebuilding of minor assemblies such as carburetors and generators. Maintenance 
units could also replace major assemblies such as engines but did not have the 
capability to overhaul the old, worn-out ones. Nor, as was the case with vehicles 
and equipment, were new assemblies being produced in any quantity. 

In 1947, the Far East Command’s ordnance officer, Brigadier General Urban 
Niblo, proposed a solution to the Eighth Army’s growing equipment problems. 
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He recommended, in essence, a revitalization of Operation Rollup, only this 
time the vehicles and equipment still sitting on the Pacific islands would be 
shipped to Japan instead of the United States. While this equipment was being 
collected, a fifth-echelon maintenance capability would be established in Japan 
using Japanese workers and industrial infrastructure, much of which had been 
idle since war’s end. The Department of the Army approved this plan on Octo- 
ber 20, 1947, initially for wheeled vehicles, but the program soon expanded to 
include armament and all matériel. No doubt a key factor in that approval was 
the cost savings that such a plan would achieve compared to producing new ve- 
hicles or shipping the Eighth Army’s fifty thousand vehicles to the United States 
for rebuild and return."* 

The Eighth Army ordnance officer, Colonel Olaf P. Winningstad, was re- 
sponsible for implementing the plan in Japan. The program was called BIG-5, 
short for Base Industrial Group for Fifth Echelon Maintenance, and it was an 
Ordnance Corps program.” Here it is necessary to understand the role of the 
technical services in logistics matters. There were seven technical services, sur- 
vivors of the army’s bureau system. And like the bureaus, each had a significant 
degree of autonomy. Each technical service was responsible for research, devel- 
opment, procurement, distribution, and maintenance of supplies and equip- 
ment in its designated area of responsibility. 

The technical service with arguably the broadest responsibilities was the Ord- 
nance Corps, which provided wheeled transport, armament systems (tanks, ar- 
tillery, and small arms), and ammunition. The other technical services were the 
Quartermaster Corps, responsible for food, clothing, fuel, and various services 
such as graves registration; the Corps of Engineers, responsible for units and 
equipment used for construction, firefighting, water purification, power gener- 
ation, and map production; the Army Medical Service, responsible for the equip- 
ment and supplies needed to care for patients (not to mention medical 
treatment, veterinary service, and sanitation); the Signal Corps, responsible for 
communications and photography and their related equipment; the Chemical 
Corps, providing smoke, incendiary, and chemical warfare capabilities and 
equipment; and the Transportation Corps, which operated truck transport units 
(with trucks provided through Ordnance Corps channels) and railway and wa- 
terway transportation and related equipment.’ 

Each technical service within the Eighth Army and, later, the Japan Logisti- 
cal Command (established August 25, 1950), would operate its own salvage, 
reclamation, and rebuild program. All of these programs will be touched on, but 
the Ordnance Corps’s BIG-5 program, involving wheeled vehicles, combat ve- 
hicles, weapons systems, parts and assemblies, and ammunition, was the most 
ambitious and would eventually become the most significant to the conduct of 
the Korean War. 
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Given the green light to proceed in October 1947, the Far East Command 
began collecting rollup matériel, regardless of the technical service involved, 
from its subordinate commands in the Pacific (PHILCOM, RYCOM, and 
MARBO). The process began in earnest in 1948 and continued well into 1950. 
In addition to the Pacific commands, equipment from Korea was included in 
rollup late in 1948 as U.S. occupation forces began leaving the peninsula. This 
collection effort was lengthy because of limited shipping assets and scarce man- 
power. Some of the recovered supplies had been in covered storage, and some 
had been so well packaged back in World War II for shipment to the tropics that 
they were still in good condition. Most vehicles and equipment, however, had 
not been prepared for storage and had been lett, literally piled up in some cases, 
in open storage. The condition of this equipment, after three or more years of ex- 
posure to tropical heat and humidity without proper maintenance, was poor. 
Metal was rusted, canvas and wood had rotted, and rubber had deteriorated. 

A variety of problems in addition to the shortage of shipping and manpower 
plagued the rollup process. Much of the manpower for loading out rollup stocks 
came from local labor, especially Filipinos, supervised by the limited number of 
available service troops who were themselves mostly inexperienced postwar re- 
placements. This workforce lacked the expertise to properly identify and classify 
equipment and supplies, with the result that shipments arriving in Japan had to 
be sorted out and materials sent to the appropriate technical service. Further- 
more, supplies and equipment that were not salvageable were not to be sent to 
Japan, but the inexperienced and overburdened work crews tended to load up 
everything in sight, resulting in matériel arriving in Japan that went straight to 
the scrap heap. 

Also, while some packaging had held up, much had deteriorated, and many 
items had to be repackaged. Thus, packing and crating facilities had to be es- 
tablished and materials found to make shipping containers. ‘Too often, equip- 
ment was shipped without being properly packaged or supplies were 
haphazardly loaded, resulting in damage or destruction while en route to Japan. 
Even nature conspired to hinder rollup when a typhoon hit the Ryukyus in 1948, 
destroying shops and warehouses. On Guam and Saipan, rollup teams discov- 
ered that equipment was infested with the giant African snail, and a fumigation 
chamber had to be build to disinfect equipment before shipment.’’ 

Despite these problems, Operation Rollup continued ata slow but steady pace. 
No consolidated record of rollup tonnage sent to Japan apparently exists, given the 
autonomous nature of the technical services’ separate programs and the origin of 
the stocks from four separate commands within the Far East Command, but avail- 
able statistics indicate that at least 2.15 million tons of matériel was recovered, to 
include between 55,000 and 63,000 vehicles.'® While Operation Rollup was on- 
going, preparations were under way to establish the fifth-echelon maintenance 
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facilities needed to rebuild the rollup vehicles and equipment, not to mention the 
overhauling of those Eighth Army vehicles already in Japan. This part of the pro- 
gram, officially BIG-5 but also dubbed Operation Rebuild, made extensive use, 
with some modifications, of existing Japanese industrial infrastructure and, with 
some retraining, of Japanese workers. 

The Eighth Army’s Ordnance Section brought in civilian automotive experts 
from the United States, with the first arriving in December 1947, to assist in 
choosing and preparing the rebuild facilities. Some of the Japanese plants se- 
lected had previously been used for ordnance production but still needed sig- 
nificant modification. Despite being a modern power, Japan’s industries did not 
use American-style assembly-line production methods. Engineering studies were 
thus necessary to design assembly lines. To the extent possible, machine tools 
came from rollup stocks, but Japanese tools, where suitable, were also used. 
Some specialized tools and machines had to be designed and fabricated from 
scratch. 

Spare parts to support the rebuild program also came from rollup stocks, but 
throughout the life of the program parts often had to be fabricated in Japan or 
shipped in from the United States. Japanese subcontractors, for example, pro- 
vided vehicle batteries, safety glass, and wooden components for the rebuild pro- 
gram. Each rebuild facility established an Engineering and Research Division 
to prepare the specifications and drawings for these locally procured parts. The 
Engineering and Research Division also tested and inspected samples of those 
parts provided by local subcontractors to ensure that specifications were met. In 
1948 the Ordnance Corps further allocated an initial $1 million to purchase 
parts and supplies from the Zone of the Interior to support the program. 

While the infrastructure was being prepared, workers were recruited and 
trained. Many had been left idle at war’s end and eagerly sought the jobs. De- 
spite the experience of many of these workers, considerable training was re- 
quired. The Japanese were not used to working with the close tolerances and 
allowances required in parts and equipment to permit the degree of inter- 
changeability necessary for assembly-line production. Supervisors and inspectors 
also had to be trained. American procedures called for far more inspections and 
tests during the production process than Japanese supervisors were accustomed 
to. Bilingual inspection checklists, forms, and instructions had to be devised. Fi- 
nally, Japanese workers had to get used to such basic changes as working on 
benches, as opposed to squatting on the floor, and using tools such as American 
wrenches, planes, and saws that worked in the opposite direction (push or pull) 
than did similar Japanese tools." 

By the end of 1948, sufficient rollup stocks were on hand and plants and work- 
ers on line to begin rebuilding vehicles. The initial efforts were modest, carried 
out at four shops plus a tire rebuild plant by 5,425 U.S. and Japanese workers. In 
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1949, additional shops were opened, and the rebuild program was expanded to 
include armament as well as wheeled vehicles. Armament rebuild was carried 
out at the Tokyo Ordnance Depot and automotive rebuild at the Oppama, 
Nagoya, Sugita, Fuchu, Yokohoma, Koshien, and Hino ordnance shops.” 

All types of trucks from quarter-ton to heavy tractors and all types of trailers and 
semi trailers were rebuilt. The process involved the complete teardown and re- 
building of the vehicles. Each ordnance shop was designed to handle a specific 
type or class of vehicle on its assembly lines. Oppama had lines for quarter-ton, 
one-and-a-half-ton, and two-and-a-half-ton trucks, for example, while the Nagoya 
shop rebuilt three-quarter-ton trucks.7! 

The rollup vehicles, often in pitiful condition on arrival, were first inspected 
for missing parts and components. They were then torn down to the frame. All 
major assemblies such as engines, transmissions, transfer cases, and axle assem- 
blies went to separate shops for rebuild. Engines, for example, were steam- 
cleaned and had their cylinders rebored and worn parts replaced. Engine 
accessories such as carburetors, distributors, fuel pumps, water pumps, and gen- 
erators were removed and rebuilt. Engines were then reassembled and run for 
two hours and fifteen minutes on a dynamometer, during which time valves and 
timing were set and carburetors and governors adjusted. 

Meanwhile, the vehicle frame was cleaned in an alkali bath and straightened. 
Cracks were welded, and the frame was painted. All parts, down to nuts and bolts, 
were inspected, cleaned, repaired, and sent to shop stock. Cabs and bodies were 
sandblasted, and corroded spots were cut out and patched. Canvas tops and 
wooden cargo beds, invariably rotted, were replaced. Tires were repaired and re- 
treaded at the Akabane Tire Shop. Radiators were flushed and welded, and their 
fins were straightened. Because labor was inexpensive, parts that were not nor- 
mally economically salvageable were rebuilt, including bearings, brake cylin- 
ders, and springs. Finally, each truck was reassembled, painted, inspected, and 
road-tested. One hundred derelict rollup vehicles yielded about eighty rebuilt 
trucks. Not counting the time to overhaul major assemblies, a quarter-ton truck 
took 318 man hours and a two-and-a-half-ton truck 438 man hours to rebuild.”” 

When North Korea invaded South Korea on June 25, 1950, only about three 
thousand vehicles had been rebuilt but, significantly, plans and preparations 
were complete for boosting the rebuild program to twenty-three thousand vehi- 
cles a year with the intent of replacing all Eighth Army vehicles with rebuilds as 
expeditiously as possible.”* Thus, a peacetime program intended to keep the 
Eighth Army’s divisions in Japan functioning with relatively inexpensive rebuilt 
vehicles and weapons soon became, fortuitously for United Nations forces in 
Korea, the essential source of equipment for fighting the war. 

With the decision to send American troops to Korea, Operation Rebuild and 
the other technical service reclamation and rebuild programs shifted into high 
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gear. In the first four months of the war, the Ordnance Corps rebuild program 
turned out 489,000 small arms, 1,418 artillery pieces, 34,316 pieces of fire con- 
trol equipment, 743 combat vehicles, and 15,000 trucks of various types.”* This 
matériel was essential for equipping and resupplying the first U.S. troops to go to 
Korea, troops who, logically enough, came from the nearby Eighth Army. The 
24th Infantry Division, 25th Infantry Division, and Ist Cavalry Division from the 
_ Eighth Army arrived in Korea, in that order, in July 1950. The last Eighth Army 
division, the 7th Infantry, was stripped of much of its equipment and personnel 
to support the deployment of the first three divisions, but it too would arrive in 
Korea in September 1950 as part of the Inchon landing force.” 

That these divisions were understrength and ill-prepared for combat is a well- 
known story. They were also short of important weapon systems such as recoil- 
less rifles and 3.5-inch bazookas; these weapons were not on hand in sufficient 
numbers in Japan, nor did they arrive as part of Operation Rollup stocks. But 
without rebuilt Operation Rollup equipment, those Eighth Army divisions de- 
ploying to Korea would have been significantly less effective than they were. Al- 
most 90 percent of their weapons and 75 percent of their automotive equipment 
came from the rebuild program.” 

The shortage of recoilless rifles and 3.5-inch bazookas became critical when 
the arriving U.S. troops encountered Soviet-made 34/85 tanks. Bazookas had 
to be flown in from the United States. Of course, the best weapon to counter an 
enemy tank is another tank, but the Eighth Army divisions were equipped only 
with light M24s, no match for the 134 medium tank. Division tables of organi- 
zation and equipment called for medium tanks, but the M24 had been issued 
instead because it would not damage the Japanese road system and was light 
enough to cross Japan’s bridges. ‘The call went out from Korea for medium tanks, 
and again rollup rebuilds proved critical. Sixty-five M4 Sherman tanks, all un- 
serviceable, were available in rollup stocks in Japan. ‘Three weeks after the July 
4 call for help, a provisional company of seventeen rebuilt M4A3 tanks with 76- 
mm guns, manned by crews patched together in Japan, was en route to Korea. 
All sixty-five Shermans were rebuilt and sent to Korea, thirty-four of them within 
the first six weeks of the war. All early-model Shermans mounting low-velocity 
75-mm guns had been up-gunned with high-velocity 76-mm cannon removed 
from rollup M18 tank destroyers. 

Perhaps even more critical than medium tanks to U.S. forces’ survival, if not 
success, in the early months of the war was the availability of rollup ammunition 
stocks. No matter how plentiful, ammunition from the United States, except for 
small amounts of key items such as bazooka rockets that could be airlifted, would 
take weeks to arrive by ship. Fortunately, enough rollup ammunition from the 
Pacific had been renovated and stored in Japan to get through the early days of 
the fighting. Virtually all ammunition to sustain the first three months of fight- 
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ing came from rollup stocks.”* After that, stocks from the Zone of the Interior ar- 
rived in increasing amounts, but from September 1950 to the end of February 
1951, slightly more than 51 percent of the ammunition (88,106 out of 172,466 
tons) came from the fourteen ordnance ammunition depots and subdepots in 
Japan.” 

To maintain command and control of its deploying forces, Eighth Army Head- 
quarters moved to Korea, leaving a rear headquarters in Japan. As the Eighth 
Army’s forces grew in Korea, responsibility for what was essentially a supporting 
logistics operation in Japan became increasingly burdensome. The Eighth Army 
was relieved of responsibility for Japan when the Japan Logistical Command 
(JLC) was established on August 25, 1950. Reporting to the Far East Command, 
the JLC was essentially a theater communications-zone organization.” 

Operation Rebuild continued apace under Brigadier General Gerson K. 
Heiss, ordnance officer of the JLC. By the end of May 1951, fourteen depots, 
shops, and subdepots carried out armament and automotive rebuild, employing 
1,164 ordnance officers and soldiers, 322 Department of the Army civilians, and 
30,464 Japanese workers, not including subcontractor personnel.*! As the war 
continued, not only rollup stocks ran through the rebuild process but also worn- 
out or battle-damaged vehicles and equipment shipped from Korea for overhaul. 
For example, 6,600 trucks and 11,700 truck engines returned to Japan for rebuild 
in the first year of the war.’ Some vehicles and weapons were thus rebuilt two 
or more times. Later in the war, unserviceable vehicles were shipped to Japan 
from the United States for rebuild en route to Korea.” 

By May 1, 1952, 98,831 automotive (general purpose) vehicles and 3,220 
combat vehicles had been rebuilt, as had 699,224 automotive assemblies and 
45,386 combat-vehicle assemblies. Also, 437,080 tires had been reclaimed 
through sectional patching and retreading.** By June 30, 1953, shortly before 
war’s end, about 148,000 vehicles had been rebuilt.” This equipment was es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war. Vehicles and equipment did arrive from the 
United States, including new systems, once production was geared up again in 
1952 and 1953, but an estimated 65 percent of the general-purpose automotive 
vehicles used during the war came from Operation Rebuild.*® By mid-1952, 60 
percent of the artillery, 71 percent of the infantry weapons, and 41 percent of the 
tanks used in Korea had come from the rebuild plants in Japan.’ 

The reclamation programs of the other technical services in Japan, while not 
on the scale of the Ordnance Corps’ Operation Rebuild, nevertheless played a 
vital role as well. They, like the Ordnance Corps, established rebuild and reno- 
vation programs during the occupation period, then expanded that effort to sup- 
port the war. The first technical service to establish a reclamation program was the 
Quartermaster Corps. Beginning in December 1945, the 236th Quartermaster 
Salvage Collecting Company at Kobe, Japan, began receiving and classifying 
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salvaged matériel, turning over items in need of repair to the 217th Quartermas- 
ter Salvage Repair Company. By the end of 1946, these companies had received 
more than four million items, mostly from deactivating units. In August 1947, the 
Kobe Quartermaster Depot was established to continue this reclamation work, 
making heavy use of Japanese workers trained in quartermaster schools in Tokyo, 
Yokohama, and Κορε. ὃ 

Quartermaster salvage and reclamation continued during the Korean War. 
Through October 1952, the program had reclaimed more than 4.7 million 
pieces of clothing and textiles, 26,966 tents, 5,366 musical instruments, 263,328 
pieces of furniture, 54,350 office machines, and 41,656 pieces of matériel- 
handling equipment.” 

After the Ordnance Corps rebuild program, the engineer program was the next 
most extensive. Substantial amounts of engineer equipment were rounded up dur- 
ing Operation Rollup, and while numerically far less than the amount of ordnance 
matériel, rebuilding engineer equipment presented special problems. Ordnance 
matériel was fairly well standardized by type, meaning, for example, that all two- 
and-a-half-ton trucks were the same (although there were some differences based 
on the company of manufacture). ‘Thus, all trucks of the same type could be re- 
built using the same assembly-line process. Engineering equipment was far less 
standardized. Engineers, for example, used about 250 models of engines versus 
about 20 different engines in Ordnance Corps trucks. ‘The engineers needed to 
stock about 188,000 line items of repair parts to carry out their rebuild process, 
while the Ordnance Corps automotive rebuild needed only 44,000.” 

Despite these challenges, in August 1948 the engineers forged ahead with their 
rebuild program, called BIG-9 (for Base Industrial Group, with the “9” represent- 
ing the initial nine locations used for the rebuild). As with the Ordnance Corps re- 
build program, Japanese workers had to be trained and rebuild facilities 
established. The engineer rebuild effort initially centered on the Yokohama En- 
gineer Depot, but starting in September 1949 the rebuild was phased into new fa- 
cilities at Sagami, where a Japanese tank production plant had been converted to 
engineer rebuild. The effort expanded further at war’s outbreak, and by October 
1951 more than twelve thousand Japanese workers at seventeen plants conducted 
engineer rebuild. In Fiscal Year 1951, approximately 60 percent of the engineer 
equipment and supplies used in Korea came from the engineer rebuild program.” 

The Signal Corps began its program in 1946, rebuilding a modest 12,000 
pieces of equipment such as radars, radios, and telephones.” By the end of Oc- 
tober 1952, however, that total had grown to 322,579 pieces of equipment. The 
Medical Service rebuilt or reclaimed 3,175 pieces of equipment in 1946, a fig- 
ure that rose to 31,419 by the end of October 1952. Because of these repairs and 
rollup medical supplies, sufficient stocks were on hand to support the first ninety 
days of the war. 
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The Transportation Corps’ rebuild effort started in 1947 with the repair of 
260 harbor craft at the Yokohama Transportation Corps Depot. By the end of Oc- 
tober 1952, 2,599 watercraft and 102 locomotives and pieces of rolling stock had 
been rebuilt, not to mention 1,668 major components such as marine diesel en- 
gines and 12,092 subassemblies and navigation instruments. At the Chemical 
Corps’s Chemical Base Depot at Camp Ojima between June 10, 1951, and April 
30, 1952, 256,283 gas masks of all types, 205 smoke generators, 578 flamethrow- 
ers, 8,588 decontaminating apparatus, 342 gas alarms, and thousands of other 
items had been renovated. 

This equipment was essential not only for the prosecution of the war in Korea; 
the use of rebuilt equipment proved cost-effective compared to the price of re- 
placement items. Granted, rebuilt equipment did not have the service life of 
new equipment. Ordnance experts estimated that a rebuilt truck, for example, 
had 70 to 90 percent of the life expectancy of a new vehicle.” On the other hand, 
to rebuild a cargo truck in Japan cost about $1,560 compared to $6,000 for a new 
truck in the United States. A new jeep cost about $2,000, while the rebuild price 
was only $800.** The 98,831 general-purpose vehicles rebuilt by May 1, 1952, 
cost more than $110 million. Replacement costs would have been more than 
$200 million. The 699,224 automotive assemblies rebuilt by May 1, 1952, cost 
more than $57 million versus more than $201 million for new assemblies. Sim- 
ilar though smaller savings accrued for rebuilt combat vehicles and the equip- 
ment reclaimed by the other technical services.” 

Beyond saving the United States considerable funds, Operation Rebuild and 
the other technical service reclamation programs had the additional benefit of 
boosting the Japanese economy, which had been struggling to recover from 
World War II. As of March 1951, approximately 135,000 civilians in Japan 
worked directly in support of the war in Korea, and a significant percentage of 
that number—about 30,000 in the case of Operation Rebuild alone— worked in 
the technical services’ reclamation and rebuild programs.*° These numbers do 
not include the substantial number of Japanese workers employed as subcon- 
tractors providing various goods and services in support of the war. For example, 
the need for trucks was so great that in August 1950, in addition to Operation Re- 
build, contracts were let with Japanese manufacturers for sixty-eight thousand 
cargo and dump trucks for the Republic of Korea’s army. Japanese companies 
produced dynamite and made fifty thousand trip flares. Japanese trucks and driv- 
ers transported equipment to the docks, where Japanese stevedores loaded the 
equipment onto what was often Japanese lighterage for shipment to Korea.*’ 

Operation Rebuild and other war-related programs in Japan thus stimulated the 
stagnant Japanese economy and also, at least in the case of the rebuild and recla- 
mation programs, saved the United States a great deal of money. Most important, 
however, rebuilt or reclaimed vehicles, weapons, ammunition, equipment, and 
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spare parts were essential for equipping those Eighth Army divisions rushed to 
Korea to stem the North Korean advance. Follow-on rebuilt equipment was 
equally essential for replacing the initial heavy losses suffered by U.S. and South 
Korean forces.** Without the equipment from this unheralded logistics rebuild 
program, given how close United Nations forces came to being driven off the Ko- 
rean peninsula in the summer of 1950, one can easily imagine a different outcome 
to the war. 
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“JUSTICE WITH COURAGE” 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WEAKNESS 
OF BRITISH IMPERIAL POWER 


Adam Norman Lynde 
a 


We are paying very heavily now for failing to face the insurance premiums 
essential for the security of an Empire! This has usually been the main 
cause for the loss of Empires in the past. 


—Lord Alanbrooke, February 12, 1942 


WARFARE IS COMMONLY DISCUSSED in terms of war aims and strategy, of states- 
men and generals.” Yet war aims are not shaped merely by the dictates of inter- 
national relations, be they political or economic. Nor can the ability to meet war 
aims through effective strategy be limited to the consideration of generals or 
campaigns. Whether a combatant is able to either conquer or resist is, in the 
words of Carl von Clausewitz, “the product of two inseparable facts, viz. the total 
means at his disposal and the strength of his will.”! Thus, any assessment of a na- 
tion’s war aims, the strategy it develops to attain them, and its success in doing 
so must take into consideration both the material resources available to that na- 
tion and the ability of that nation to mobilize those resources. It was this funda- 
mental relationship between means and will on the one hand and the why and 
how of war on the other that led Clausewitz to define war as the continuation of 
politics, both domestic and international, by other means. Clearly, the former 
dictates the manner in which a war is waged far more than the latter, for it is a 
nation’s domestic political situation that enables it to mobilize the material re- 
sources necessary for war. It is not enough to possess material resources, even in 
abundance. For war to be successfully undertaken, the ability to mobilize these 


* Spelling, capitalization, and style points in this essay follow British guidelines at the 
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resources is equally necessary. This ability, Clausewitz’s ominously Germanic 
will, represents the ability of the state to convince the nation of the necessity to 
provide these resources. 

The military history of the British Empire stands as a testament to this rela- 
tionship between means and will, and the extent to which an apparent abun- 
dance of the former may be negated if the latter is lacking. For three centuries, 
the geopolitical realities of the Empire, and in particular its strategic potential 
and limitations, shaped the understanding and decision making of Britain’s po- 
litical and military leadership. The most important of these realities were fiscal, 
military, and naval weakness. Such an assertion is perhaps contrary to the com- 
mon perception of British strength in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Britain’s only defeat in the eighteenth century was the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and that, it is often argued, was an unwinnable situation akin to Amer- 
ica’s involvement in Vietnam and thus unique for the period. Moreover, defeat 
in 1783 was more than counterbalanced by victory in 1763 and 1815. Victory in 
the Seven Years’ War, despite the subsequent loss of the American colonies, con- 
firmed Britain’s position as, in the somewhat redundant words of one historian, 
“the global superpower of the eighteenth century.”* Historians such as John 
Brewer see this as a slightly earlier development, Britain having already become 
by the early eighteenth century “the military Wunderkind of the age.”* Jeremy 
Black has chosen to see a later development, concluding that by 1815 “Britain 
became the strongest military power in the world, arguably the strongest at any 
time till then.”* Despite disagreements over timing, what these historians share 
in common, aside from a triumphant rhetoric that echoes High Victorian histo- 
rians and propagandists, is confidence in the extent of British economic, naval, 
and military power and the degree to which that power overshadowed all of the 
nation’s European rivals. 

Military and naval historians have generally welcomed these studies, and par- 
ticularly Brewer’s The Sinews of Power, for they have forced scholars in other 
fields in British history to acknowledge the importance of the land and sea forces 
to the history of the nation and its Empire. If there is a cardinal error that these 
studies have committed, however, it is the focus on effect to the neglect of cause. 
That is, they have focused on the dramatic outcomes of war, “the decisive British 
victories of Trafalgar at sea and Waterloo on land,” and not so much ignored the 
institutional infrastructure of the forces that won these battles as they have as- 
sumed that, because these victories exist, the institutional infrastructure on 
which these institutions were based was fundamentally sound.’ Yet if the scope 
of analysis is broadened, it becomes readily evident that such conclusions are 
hardly justified. It is not merely a matter of turning attention from the muddy 
plains of Belgium or the rough seas off Spain to the British war effort against 
Napoleonic France in its entirety. Rather, it is a matter of assessing the British war 
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machine’s operation and thus its effectiveness through much of the Empire’s ex- 
istence, and particularly the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In undertak- 
ing such an examination, based on the facts of British military and naval 
power—the Empire’s ability to both prepare for and wage war—a necessary cor- 
rective is offered to those studies that simplistically assert the preeminence of 
British state power as evident on land and sea, in Europe and beyond. 

Ubiquitous sword-bearing heroes camouflage the fact that, fundamentally, 
Britain’s was an empire built on commerce and not armed force. This is not sur- 
prising, for its geographic position gave Britain an important advantage over its 
continental rivals in the overseas trade that fueled European expansion. Geog- 
raphy also meant that as an island group, and thus unlike its European rivals, 
Great Britain did not have to create large land forces to secure itself against in- 
vasion. The necessity for France and Spain to raise vast armies in order to defend 
themselves against the Prussians or Austrians, which in turn inhibited their abil- 
ity to mount a successful invasion of Britain, played an important role in the de- 
fense of the British Isles, perhaps even a greater one than Britannia’s hallowed 
wooden walls. Geography was a qualified benefit for military purposes, for its iso- 
lation, while bestowing physical defenses unrivaled in Europe save for the case 
of Switzerland, meant that England—even after union with Scotland in 1707 
and Ireland in 1801 —lacked the population from which to raise the forces nec- 
essary to meet such a threat. Geography likewise bred a cultural and thus some- 
what unrealistic sense of security and, consequently, a political ideology that 
downplayed the necessity of maintaining large and expensive defense forces. In- 
timately related to this was the relationship among geography, overseas trade, and 
the wealth of the nation and its empire. Britain’s geographic location played a 
central role in the construction of empire and the nation’s eventual dominance 
of world trade. That the wealth thereby generated did not create a heavily armed, 
centralized state was due to the fact that throughout Britain’s history, military and 
naval power was seen as inimical to mercantile interests. “Commercial men and 
military men,” William Beckford—Jamaica merchant, former Lord Mayor of 
London, Member of Parliament (MP), and supporter of Pitt the Elder—told the 
House of Commons, “never did, nor never can agree.”° 

Large armies and navies need money, which means a large and intrusive state 
apparatus to collect taxes and custom duties. Large standing armies need sol- 
diers, and Britain’s abhorrence of large standing armies is well known. Often ig- 
nored, however, is the fact that large navies needed sailors, who could only be 
found in the merchant marine of the Empire. Thus, because of a fundamental 
distaste for and distrust of the state as much in its civil as its military manifesta- 
tion, the Royal Navy was as much an object of concern as was the British army. 
Nor was such concern limited to ministerial opponents or narrow-minded back- 
benchers. Anticipating Clausewitz, in 1828 the Naval and Military Magazine 
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drew attention to the role of state power, as represented by the navy, within “the 
circle of circumstance” formed by Britain’s island status, political liberty, and 
commercial prosperity: “There wants but its isolation to protect and foster its do- 
mestic liberties, and its domestic liberties to support and extend its commerce, 
and its commerce to supply both the materiel and the morale—the money and 
the men—and to assert its flag; and the perpetuity of the dominion of the sea 
must flow out of the circle of circumstance!” 

The consequence of this circumstance that has been pointedly ignored by 
historians who stress the power of the British fiscal-military state is that the po- 
litical realities of the British Empire—the will, in Clausewitzian terms, of not 
merely Whitehall but the political nation — prevented the full mobilization of its 
manpower resources for war. Nothing perhaps more clearly demonstrates the 
failure of both Brewer and Colley to truly understand the handicap under which 
the British government operated, and thus the military and naval weakness of the 
Empire, than their assertion that Britain implemented conscription in the eigh- 
teenth century. “In every major eighteenth-century war,” asserts Brewer, “the 
government used conscription to swell the army’s ranks.”® “To beat the French 
[during the French Revolutionary Wars],” observes Linda Colley, “the British 
were obliged to imitate many of the devices of the French revolutionary state, 
and the challenge this presented to its existing order was a considerable one.” 
Such is perhaps an understandable conclusion to be drawn from the passage of 
the Supplementary Militia Act of 1796, the Defence of the Realm Act of 1798, 
and other legislation. However understandable, such a conclusion is incorrect: 
at no time in the eighteenth or nineteenth century did the British government 
seek to raise its armies or man its fleets through recourse to conscription. What 
contemporaries generally saw as “compulsory measures” were introduced. But 
be they militia ballots or press acts, they were limited in terms of the individuals 
they were intended to gather into the regular forces, while the life of such legis- 
lation was often limited to mere months. ‘They were not conscription measures, 
nor were they seen as such, and only by recognizing this to be the case can the 
limits on the British state’s ability to raise human resources for war be properly 
understood.'” 

The French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars represented Britain’s great- 
est peril at the hands of a European foe until the twentieth century, and, ac- 
cordingly, from 1793 successive ministries attempted to reform the recruiting 
system to better meet the crisis. Yet as late as 1807, the government observed that 
“the indispensable necessity . . . of adopting, without delay, some decisive meas- 
ure for the augmentation of our Army; the produce of our present system of rais- 
ing men not being more than sufficient to counter-balance the casualties of the 
service.” Britain’s civil and military leadership were not unaware of the measures 
necessary to achieve France’s success in mobilizing manpower. Yet they were 
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equally aware of the nation’s cultural as much as political, and thus insur- 
mountable, opposition to conscription. The same 1807 government memoran- 
dum went on to observe: “It is impossible to expect that any measure can be 
devised adequate to such an object, which shall not be liable to considerable ob- 
jections, and which shall not excite, more or less, the opposition of some con- 
siderable class of interests, both in and out of Parliament.”!! 

The reason for this was both clear and long-standing. Throughout Britain’s 
history, regardless of the crisis facing it, the words of James Oglethorpe, penned 
in 1728 in opposition to the Naval Press, rang true: “[[0] be pressed into the serv- 
ice, denied liberty, [15 to be] turned to slaves . . . for slavery is nothing but service 
by force.”'” If Oglethorpe was a philanthropist in time of peace, Henry Dundas, 
variously Home Secretary, Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, and First 
Lord of the Admiralty under William Pitt the Younger, was a pragmatist in time 
of war. Yet even to him it was self-evident that “in a free country personal service 
cannot be compelled. Expedients to induce must be resorted to.””’ Likewise, the 
1807 memorandum, written not only in time of war but when Napoleon was 
master of Europe, observed of any proposal to be made for alleviating recruiting 
woes: “taking it always for granted that we are not yet pressed to the adoption of 
an unqualified personal conscription.” That it was always taken for granted that 
the time had not yet come for conscription illustrates not the shortsightedness of 
Britain’s war leaders or, in the words of historian Richard Glover, that “her states- 
men lacked the moral courage to take the men they need for victory by direct 
conscription for offensive service.”'* Rather, the position of the government 
demonstrated their understanding — better, it would seem, than that of subse- 
quent historians — of the distinct limitations that domestic politics imposed on 
their ability to raise forces sufficient for the defense of the realm. 

Given the constraints under which the state operated, its success in raising 
men was in many ways remarkable, for despite such obstacles as effective oppo- 
sition to conscription, Britain did raise large land forces in wartime. At the height 
of the War of Austrian Succession, the British army numbered some 76,500 
officers and men. By the end of the Seven Years’ War, this figure had risen to 
111,553. In 1782, the army reached a wartime peak for the century, fielding 
some 159,520 officers and men.” Before such impressive figures are accepted as 
symbolic of the strength of the British state, however, two important considera- 
tions must be attended to. First, these were wartime figures and thus temporary 
and achieved only under tremendous strain and effort. Second, despite such 
strain and effort, these numbers proved insufficient to meet Britain’s strategic ob- 
jectives. In May 1745 the British fielded a force of 23,000 under the Duke of 
Cumberland at the battle of Fontenoy. Although the battle lives on in British mil- 
itary history as one of the army’s more glorious defeats, the British contingent was 
less than half an Allied army totaling 50,000 and even then had managed to take 
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to the field only after the defenses of the Home Islands had been largely de- 
nuded. Wrote First Lord of the Treasury Henry Pelham to Lord of Trade Henry 
Fox two months later: “1 think we have not left troops enough in this country to 
mount a guard at the royal palaces, nor to quell an insurrection or smuggling 
party of one hundred men.”!° Smuggling was an ongoing problem; insurrection 
would come later that year. 

As with all armies at war, that of Britain suffered from disease and desertion, 
which accounted for far more loss than enemy fire and which left armies per- 
petually understrength.'’ Because part of the difficulty in making good such 
losses was directly related to the inadequacies of Britain’s system of recruitment, 
a system that all involved knew was unlikely to change in the foreseeable future, 
the best some commanders could do was respond with equanimity and humor. 
In 1758, Lord Loudoun, commanding in North America, advised subordinates 
that “if we can get fighting men, we must not at present insist on either size or 
beauty.” By way of consolation, Loudoun observed that reduced standards in 
America were all the more necessary, whereas in England “they [have] been 
forced to take all sorts of men to complete the regiments there.”!® Almost fifty 
years later, the infantry of the line, including Guards, numbered 106,466, all 
“perfectly efficient, and fit for any service.” At the same time, however, the forces 
in the British Isles were deficient by no fewer than 47,464 men, with a mere 
16,000 available divided among “56 skeleton battalions.”’” With Napoleon hav- 
ing defeated Prussia and Austria and cowed Russia, few in London saw any 
humor in the situation. 

The greatest problem confronting British generals and statesmen, although 
the latter were also willing to factor in whinging on the part of the former, was 
dispersal. The campaigns of Marlborough had concentrated British military 
strength in Europe, as had the first Hanoverian war. By the 1750s, however, the 
increasing demands of the Empire made such concentration increasingly difti- 
cult, as evident in the exasperation with which Lord Ligonier, Commander-in- 
Chief, Great Britain, responded to the impassioned demands for reinforcement 
that he received from Germany in 1759: “We have prodigious regard for our 
friends in Germany, and a little in reserve for ourselves as well as America, East 
and West India, Gibraltar, Great Britain, Ireland, etc., etc., etc., εἰς. Ὁ Disper- 
sal likewise affected operations overseas. Finding his command in Nova Scotia 
466 men understrength, in 1757 Major General Peregrine Hopson proposed de- 
taining the newly arrived battalion of Fraser’s Highland Regiment in Halifax. 
Loudoun, whose command in New York was, between men “wanting” and sick, 
1,800 short, strongly opposed this measure in terms that foreshadowed Ligonier’s 
exasperation two years later: “Other services must be starved by it, and especially 
[45] I have not only the wide frontiers of the provinces of Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersies |i.e., the colonies of East and West Jersey], New 
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York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire to de- 
fend, but the offensive war to carry on besides.”*! Nor did the threatened disso- 
lution of the Empire two decades later do anything to alleviate the problem. If 
anything, the global nature of the American War of Independence made it 
worse. At the time of its wartime peak in 1782, the British Army fielded its peak 
number in the Americas, 49,132. These were distributed unevenly between the 
Canadian command, New York, and what posts were still held in the southern 
colonies. The remaining 110,000 men in uniform were assigned to the defense 
of the Home Islands, Gibraltar, and the East and West Indies.” 

When the French Republic declared war on Britain in 1793, the latter’s army 
mustered 34,262 officers and men. Within a year it had risen to 70,570, and, by 
century’s end, 120,000.77 However much Revolutionary France may have ideo- 
logically threatened Britain’s old order, the British Empire benefited materially 
when war was declared in 1793. Yet territorial acquisitions brought added strain 
to an already stressed system. In 1794 alone the British army lost 18,596 men 
killed in active service, the majority among the Leeward, Windward, and 
Charibee Islands, where Britain added at least a half dozen former French, Span- 
ish, and Dutch colonies to its existing possessions. The majority of these losses 
were due to disease, which invalided a further 40,000 by 1796.” If operations far- 
ther north drew less blood, garrisons nonetheless had to be maintained in the 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, while on the far 
side of the world, war with the Maratha required the deployment of troops to 
India. And then there was Ireland, where insurrection erupted on a scale not 
seen for more than a century, complete with intervention by the French. Al- 
though the 98 was brutally suppressed in short order, where two of the British 
commanders of this operation were soon to find themselves serving — General 
Gerard Lake in India and General Sir Ralph Abercromby in Egypt—speaks to 
the number and geographically dispersed nature of the threats confronting the 
Empire at this time. 

More disconcerting than the number and nature of threats were the few re- 
sources available to meet them. In May 1799, the Duke of York, the Captain 
General, advised Dundas that although no fewer than 18,500 men were required 
to secure the Caribbean, the force then deployed was 8,219 “wanting to com- 
plete.” If the garrisons of British North America were only some 1,800 short, of 
greater concern, given General Bonaparte’s sojourn in Egypt, were those of the 
Mediterranean: Minorca was short only some 800 men, but Gibraltar was 1,741 
understrength. ‘That in reporting these shortages the Duke of York was not 
merely reflecting the army’s wish list is apparent in the extreme measures taken 
to deploy what men were available. In England, the Foot Guards numbered 
4,472, but for reasons that Henry Pelham would have understood all too well, the 
guarding of royal palaces was the least of their concerns. Their counterparts in 
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the foot regiments mustered only 4,978. Although insurrection had been rife in 
Ireland less than a year before, by the spring of 1799 the Guards deployed there 
numbered only 1,880, the regular foot troops, “including Invalids,” 6,139.” 
Nothing, perhaps, demonstrates the strains that the dispersal of its forces im- 
posed on the British war machine more than its commitment to operations in 
Europe. In June 1799, Britain signed a treaty with Tsar Paul to land 18,000 men 
in French-dominated Holland, the same number committed by Russia. That is, 
while the British army of the 1790s in its entirety numbered almost twice that of 
the 1740s, it deployed fewer men in Europe than had served under the Duke of 
Cumberland. Not surprisingly, the Duke of York’s Helder expedition fared as 
badly as Cumberland’s on the Rhine.” 

Britain’s manpower shortages meant that ensuring the security of the Home 
Islands and the Empire had to be balanced with possible continental commit- 
ments. That this often proved a near-impossible task for the regular forces was 
well recognized by Britain’s war leaders. Like the army, the navy suffered from 
acute manpower shortages, and for many of the same reasons. Indeed, while the 
army is often seen as the constitutionally challenged service, for the merchant 
classes of Britain the manpower requirements of the navy posed a far greater ma- 
terial threat to their prosperity. Influencing Parliament as it did, the merchant in- 
terest ensured that the needs of the Royal Navy suffered accordingly. If the 
French trailed the British in naval combat, they proved progressive, at least in an 
administrative sense, in their efforts to man their fleets more effectively. As early 
as 1696, the inscription marine required all French merchant seamen to regis- 
ter with the state for potential call-up in the royal French navy. Being voluntary, 
the inscription proved a failure, but it was not for this reason that the British Par- 
liament rejected the measure. Rather, it was the view that, in the words of MP 
Sir John Barnard, were Britain to adopt such a registry, “a sailor and a slave will 
be terms of the same significance.”*’ Although the premier historian of the mid- 
eighteenth century Royal Navy, Daniel Baugh, has dismissed Barnard’s “mag- 
nificent nonsense,” the fact remains that not only did the 1740 Registry Bill fail 
to pass Parliament but for the next century and a half the issue of effective naval 
recruitment remained unresolved.”® 

Culturally, the most resonant image of the Royal Navy is perhaps the press 
gang. At the time of its operation it was the greatest symbol of the state’s power 
to compel service, yet its effectiveness proved the diametric opposite to the dis- 
dain with which it was held. Naval recruitment was crippled by the conundrum 
that as important as a well-manned fleet was to the security of the nation, an 
equally well-manned merchant marine was essential to the wealth upon which 
the operation of the state depended in war and peace. “Our calamity,” said the 
Prince Consort about the Royal Navy’s manning problems at the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, “is our prosperity.””’ Large numbers of experienced and therefore 
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valued sailors, the very men whom a naval registry would have accounted for had 
ever such been legalized in Britain, were for the most part thus protected from 
the press. A more cynical age accustomed to the powers of a centralized state 
might assume that in time of crisis legal niceties would be ignored. The figures, 
however, tell a different story. Between 1755 and 1757, the Royal Navy raised 
some 70,566 men. Of these, only 16,953 were obtained through the press, barely 
enough to make good the losses to the fleet through battle and general wear and 
tear, as suggested by the fact that in 1757, while 4,295 men were pressed, 5,796 
seamen deserted.*’ It was thus for practical reasons, reflecting the failure of the 
impressment system as much as political, that Lord Auckland, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, opined in 1848: “The French will have their conscription—we can- 
not resort to impressment.”*! 

Like the army, the navy at war reflected the ability of the British state to raise 
large numbers in time of crisis. In 1754, the fleet mustered 9,797 seamen, while 
by 1757 the number had risen to 60,548.** The subsequent experience of the 
navy, however, is also suggestive of the extent to which it shared with the army 
fundamental recruiting problems. In 1759, the navy mustered 77,265, just over 
7,000 short of the number actually approved by Parliament. The latter figure re- 
mained stable at between 80,000 and 85,000 until 1763, when it dropped to 
75,000. What such figures demonstrate is that after a period of rapid expansion, 
the navy’s ability to raise manpower stalled for want of measures more effective 
than voluntary enlistment or the press. This fact is of all the more consequence 
when one considers that the obligations imposed on the fleet by the war did not 
diminish after the fleet reached its peak strength in 1759. North Americans tend 
to see the latter year as the climax of the Seven Years’ War. While not entirely in- 
correct, this view ignores the subsequent entry of Spain into the war and the con- 
sequent deployment of British naval power in places as distant as the West Indies 
and the Philippines. Even before this expansion of the naval war, the strains 
under which the Admiralty operated were evident. Ordered to blockade Brest in 
1758, when the entire fleet mustered 70,014, Admiral Edward Boscawen found 
it necessary to strip first-raters in a vain attempt to man his forty-five-ship 
squadron. When the squadron eventually sailed, it left twenty-two vessels in port 
for want of crews. ἢ 

As in the case of the army, therefore, the failure to raise adequate manpower 
had a direct bearing upon the operations of what is traditionally perceived to 
have been Britain’s first line of defense. Again as with the army, this situation was 
not unique to the Seven Years’ War. In March 1805 Dundas, now Lord Melville 
and First Lord of the Admiralty, noted that while the Royal Navy carried 108,000 
seamen and Marines, this number was “greatly inadequate to the exigency of the 
present moment.” Although Melville would shortly resign in the midst of a fi- 
nancial scandal, his successor would express similar concerns for the strength of 
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the navy. In August 1805, Lord Barham wrote of his frustration “to see a country 
like ours disgraced, its trade exposed and its coasts open to the French for want 
of 20,000 men.”*» Attempting to overcome the difficulties created by these man- 
power shortages, the Admiralty found that it was forced to neglect the more nu- 
merous, and in many ways more important, smaller vessels of the fleet in order 
to send the larger ships-of-the-line to sea. The consequent shortage of frigates 
concerned many squadron commanders including Horatio Nelson, who com- 
plained that the dearth of frigates severely hampered his operations. Nelson be- 
lieved that he needed at least eight frigates and three fast brigs in order to properly 
watch the enemy forces at Cadiz, but he preferred to have ten frigates and four 
brigs “to do this service well.” At the time, he had only two frigates and no brigs, 
which, he told Secretary of the Navy William Marsden, “makes me very uneasy.” 
Writing at the same time to the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, 
Nelson not only complained of the shortage of frigates but also that, of those he 
had, “not one [was] with the fleet.” As a consequence, Nelson was “most ex- 
ceedingly anxious for more eyes.” Without frigates, the Royal Navy was rendered 
blind, allowing enemy fleets or, as in the case of the French invasion of Egypt, 
entire expeditionary forces to roam “British dominated” seas unmolested. “The 
last [enemy] fleet was lost to me for want of frigates,” Nelson advised Castlereagh. 
“God forbid this should.”*° 

The outcome of Nelson’s predicament is telling in terms of both the extent of 
British weakness and the extent to which historians have ignored it. Barely two 
weeks after Nelson wrote to the government, he died fighting the Battle of Trafal- 
gar. It is perhaps a matter of debate whether the latter remains so treasured an 
event in the English-speaking world because it was so important a victory over 
Napoleon —especially given the Emperor’s particularly notable success in Cen- 
tral Europe later that same year—or because of the spectacle of a hero dying at 
the moment of victory. Had Nelson survived, it is evident in how his concerns 
continued to be expressed by other officers, including those who served with 
him, that he would have continued to berate the government concerning the 
fleet’s weakness in frigates. ‘Three days after ‘Trafalgar, Barham advised Pitt that 
for “some weeks past” the Admiralty had been struggling to have “two line of bat- 
tle squadrons at sea.” Lord Cornwallis, it was hoped, would soon sail with twenty- 
five ships, two more than had sailed under Lord Boscawen forty-seven years 
earlier, although in 1758 Britain had a far smaller fleet to draw upon. “More 
than this cannot be done,” wrote Barham, offering an explanation that the late 
hero of Trafalgar would have appreciated, “as it would be bad policy to go fur- 
ther than we have done in stripping the frigates.”*’ 

Nelson’s victory and particularly his heroic death have enabled history to ig- 
nore the fact that Trafalgar did nothing to lessen the incessant manpower prob- 
lems that confronted the navy and to ignore the fact that when Lord 
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Collingwood brought the damaged vessels of Nelson’s squadron home for repair, 
their crews were not feted as heroes but instead were ordered to join ships “now 
ready in port for any service, but which it has not been possible hitherto to get to 
564. Ὁ It is a matter of speculation whether Nelson, as a professional naval offi- 
cer, would have welcomed such misplaced attention. As a gentleman interested 
in his public reputation, and thus not unlike any other officer of the navy or 
army, Nelson’s professional pique would in all likelihood have been assuaged by 
the extent to which his last great victory, and with it his name, has become part 
of the foundation of British national identity. Less fortunate at the time and in 
the judgment of history was Admiral John Byng, whose fleet failed to prevent the 
fall of Minorca to the French in 1756. Tellingly, in his subsequent court-martial, 
Byng was acquitted of the charge of unduly delaying the departure of his 
squadron, on the grounds that he lacked sufficient manpower.*’ Acquittal on this 
one charge did not prevent his conviction under the Twelfth Article of War, that 
he failed to do his utmost to either defeat the French fleet or relieve Minorca; 
his execution on the quarter-deck; or his subsequent condemnation by histori- 
ans." Yet if, in the words of Voltaire, Byng suffered “pour encourager les autres,” 
it is unlikely that the true audience, sitting proudly in the Commons or squir- 
reled away in their warehouses and counting offices or, for that matter, writing 
triumphant histories of the Georgian Navy, got the point. 

Wartime figures are a misleading gauge of fundamental military strength, for 
although empires may be won through war, they must be maintained in peace- 
time. To do so, Britain fielded through the eighteenth century, on average, little 
more than 40,000 officers and men. Prussia, with something of a quarter of 
Britain’s population, fielded a force almost three times as large. Yet while Fred- 
erick the Great concerned himself with the affairs of central Europe, the minis- 
ters of the British Crown found themselves responsible not merely for the 
defense of the United Kingdom but also for that of the East and West Indies and 
North America. The territorial acquisitions that began at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century and continued through the nineteenth necessitated a larger 
peacetime establishment than had existed before in British history, averaging 
250,000 all ranks. It might be assumed that the considerable growth in Britain’s 
male population assisted the state in meeting this challenge, and such might 
have been the case were not the traditional restraints on the state’s exercise of 
compulsive power as strong in 1860 as they had been in 1760. Thus, while be- 
tween 1815 and 1910 Britain’s male population more than doubled, on average 
the proportion under arms in peacetime amounted to barely more than 1.3 per- 
cent of the adult male population.*! 

The disparity between Britain’s wartime and peacetime strength is essential in 
any assessment of the Empire’s military power and is commonly ignored by histo- 
rians.*” In making statements concerning the strength of the British war machine, 
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historians have generally cited wartime figures that, given the constraints under 
which the government operated, were admittedly impressive. Impressive, too, was 
the rapidity with which the state demobilized these forces with the advent of peace. 
Averaging some 30,000 officers and men during the 1750s, the army more than 
tripled in size during the Seven Years’ War. Yet, before the ratification of the 1763 
Peace of Paris, and despite the fact that in Bengal alone Britain found itself, 
through its East India Company surrogate, responsible for a population three times 
its own, the Regular Army had been reduced to just over 45,000. This reduction 
had its precedent in the conclusion of the Wars of Spanish and Austrian Succes- 
sion and in turn served as precedent for like policy following the American War of 
Independence, the French Revolutionary Wars, and the Napoleonic Wars. At the 
end of the latter, the army stood at approximately 300,000 men. Citing the need 
to maintain 30,000 in France and replenish exhausted foreign garrisons, not to 
mention the ongoing war with the Gurkhas and the likelihood of yet another war 
with the Marathas, the Duke of York recommended the maintenance of a peace- 
time force of 152,500. While the government was sympathetic, Parliament was 
not, and the army was reduced to 149,000. By 1817 it had been reduced to 
123,000. In 1821 a further 12,000 officers and men were struck from the rolls, with 
two cavalry regiments disbanded and all infantry regiments reduced in numbers.” 
Four years later the nadir for the century was reached when the effective strength 
of the army totaled 99,718. This policy of reduction continued into the twentieth 
century. At the conclusion of the Boer War in 1902, the army stood at 383,547 of- 
ficers and men. In short order, no fewer than 124,000 were given their discharge.” 
With the end of World War I, the army was reduced from 3.5 million in 1919 to 
370,000 by the end of 1920,” this despite the fact that the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire and the creation of the League of Nations Mandate System meant that the 
British Empire experienced its greatest single territorial expansion since the end 
of the Seven Years’ War. ‘To maintain the British presence, London deployed some 
200,000 men, more than at any time in the eighteenth century but less than in the 
nineteenth.* 

A great part of the difficulty in assessing British military strength in peacetime 
relates to the figures employed when making such a calculation. As an example, 
we might turn to the reductions that followed the Seven Years’ War. At the height 
of the conflict, the army’s regular foot regiments numbered 133 battalions in 
126 regiments. At war’s end, these had been reduced to 71 battalions in 69 regi- 
ments, a reduction by almost half but nonetheless an improvement over the 
standing of the army at war’s outbreak, when it had fielded a mere 49 battalions 
in 48 marching regiments.*” Yet at the same time, we find King George III 
proudly reporting that although Britain fielded twenty more regiments than it 
had at the opening of the Seven Years’ War, the cost to the state was “some hun- 
dred pounds cheaper” than at the end of the War of Austrian Succession.*® How 
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this was the case is evident by considering not the total number of formations but 
their individual strength. In May 1763, all regular battalions were reduced from 
an established strength of 700 officers and men to 550.” This was not the only 
reduction during the decade that preceded the American War of Independence, 
and the continual weakening of the army during this period speaks to both the 
weakness of the state generally and the hazards of perceiving strength where it 
does not exist. 

The appearance of strength where weakness in fact exists was also evident in 
the case of Ireland. During the eighteenth century the British government main- 
tained a strategic reserve in Ireland intended to support the Protestant Ascen- 
dancy and with it the authority of the British Crown. Parliamentarians in 
Westminster had little reason to oppose the Irish Establishment, as its upkeep, 
including its general staff, was paid from Irish revenues. In 1766, the Irish Es- 
tablishment consisted of twenty-seven marching regiments in addition to a 
dozen horse regiments. At the same time, nineteen regiments of foot and sixteen 
of horse were deployed in Scotland and England, forming the British Establish- 
ment. There were fourteen foot regiments in North America but none of horse. 
In comparison to other parts of the Empire, therefore, the Irish Establishment 
would appear an impressive force, clearly the larger in terms of foot regiments, 
with only Britain slightly besting it in terms of horse. Yet appearances can be de- 
ceiving. The numerical strength of the Irish Establishment was set by statute at 
12,000 all ranks (horse, foot, and ordnance). In North America, despite the ab- 
sence of horse regiments, the army maintained 9,000 officers and men, or three- 
quarters the manpower, with half the formations, of the Irish Establishment.” 

‘The disparity in real numbers between Ireland and North America was a con- 
sequence of the end of the Seven Years’ War, when regiments in the Irish Es- 
tablishment were reduced to 297 officers and men per battalion, little more than 
a third their wartime strength and little more than half the peacetime strength of 
other foot battalions in Britain and the Empire. The fewer regiments stationed 
in England, Scotland, and America not only fielded more men than those in Ire- 
land, but the latter were little more than weak cadres that required considerable 
time to be brought up to strength before being deployed overseas. Inevitably, 
this posed considerable problems for War Office plans to rotate regiments, a pol- 
icy necessitated by the unprecedented size of the peacetime deployment of the 
army after 1763. The solution arrived at, however, only made military sense if the 
fundamental problems with which British planners had to contend are taken 
into consideration. In 1769, the Irish Parliament approved the increase of the Es- 
tablishment to 15,000. However, insurmountable obstacles to effective recruit- 
ing remained, particularly for the peacetime army. Thus, while regimental 
strength in Ireland increased to 484 all ranks, elsewhere in the Empire regiments 
were reduced to that level from the existing 550.’ The army was therefore 
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smaller than at the end of the Seven Years’ War when, in December 1770, war 
loomed with Spain over the Falkland Islands. To meet this crisis, all foot battal- 
ions were ordered augmented to 737 all ranks. Recruiting parties had barely 
begun to prowl the countryside, however, when the crisis passed. Despite such 
a close call, the government did not subsequently take measures to strengthen 
its peacetime forces. Rather, in March 177] all foot battalions were ordered re- 
duced to 477 officers and men, a smaller figure than not only the 1763 reduc- 
tion but also that which had followed the increase of the Irish Establishment in 
1770.” It was with this force of skeleton battalions that, in five short years, the 
Empire would confront rebellion in America. 

The fact that individual battalions were statutorily weaker in peacetime than 
in wartime is important in assessing the strength of the British Empire because, 
regardless of the century, regardless of the empire, peacetime standing armies are 
as subject to the erosion of manpower as armies in wartime. If death from enemy 
fire is a risk not run by the peacetime soldier, armies nonetheless suffered from 
what historian John Houlding presciently described as “the friction of peace”: 
among other factors, losses through death from disease (and also suicide or mur- 
der), through incapacitation by injury, and especially through desertion. Med- 
ical care in the armed forces improved appreciably over the nineteenth century 
as it did for the public as a whole. Yet medical knowledge, and thus the quality 
of health care, remained limited, and death and incapacitation rates due to dis- 
ease remained higher for both the public and serving personnel than a later age 
would find tolerable.’? Desertion, too, remained a problem. Particularly hard 
struck were garrisons near white, if not necessarily English-speaking, civilian 
populations. The American colonies proved especially problematic in this regard 
during the 1760s, while the proximity of the American Republic posed desertion 
problems for British North America’s garrisons for the century thereafter. The 
friction of peace thus ensured that the vast majority of peacetime regiments, by 
statute upwards of half their wartime strength, remained below their established 
peacetime strength.”* Losses through death, desertion, or discharge meant that 
it was extremely difficult if not impossible to recruit regiments to even the small 
numbers allowed by Parliament. In 1862, recruiting and transfer of East India 
Company troops brought an increase to the army of 24,240 men. At the same 
time, however, death, discharges, and desertion accounted for the loss of 18,576, 
meaning a real increase of only 5,664. The calculation, however, was not always 
in the state’s favor: in 1868, an increase of 18,281 was offset by a decrease of 
22.5390" 

Peacetime friction was exacerbated by dispersal, a factor that the British forces, 
by virtue of their imperial mandate, suffered to a greater extent than any of their 
European rivals. The notorious American command, the cause of much of the 
constitutional angst that would destroy the First British Empire, numbered little 
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more than nine thousand souls deployed between Placentia and Pensacola on a 
north-south axis and the Delaware and the Mississippi on an east-west axis. For 
much of its existence in the American colonies, the British army found itself dis- 
persed in penny packets of a few companies or less. Reporting the condition of 
Halifax in May 1776, Governor Francis Legge advised Lieutenant General 
Thomas Gage that as a result of recruiting shortfalls and the detachment of work 
parties, the 65th Foot’s three companies in garrison fielded only forty-nine ef 
fectives among them. Although Legge expressed understandable concern for 
“the number of troops we have to depend upon in case this province should 
prove refractory,” the state of the American command was not unique but rather 
was shared with the British Establishment.”° There, the absence of adequate bar- 
rack facilities outside of London or Edinburgh required the distribution of regi- 
ments among a number of towns and villages, which made company, let alone 
battalion, exercise impossible, as did deployment on antismuggling or riot con- 
trol duties. If during the course of the nineteenth century the construction of bar- 
racks and depots enabled a greater concentration of the army at home, at the 
dawn of the twentieth century the peacetime army still found itself conducting 
major field exercises with battalions well below their established strength. Such 
was to be expected of a force that listed some seventeen thousand men dispersed 
on either permanent or daily casual employments of such military necessity as 
cooks, waiters, or servants.’ 

Fighting is one thing, preparedness is another, and the impact of the army’s 
insufficient and dispersed manpower resources as well as the consequent ability 
of the Empire to confront effectively either foreign or domestic threats were ev- 
ident in a report filed in 1750 by Major General Gervais Parker, who as com- 
manding general in Ireland described a review held at Kilkenny as an event that 
“would make a dog spew.””° Even with allowances for a less bureaucratic age, and 
thus one that permitted colorful if brutal honesty, Parker’s observation is sugges- 
tive of the extent that through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
British lion proved itself a three-legged beast that invariably encountered defeat 
at the outset of war. Such defeat, moreover, was the consequence less of the pre- 
paredness of the enemy than the weakness of the redcoats dispatched to the field 
of battle. Peacetime regimental strength being clearly inadequate for war, at the 
onset of any crisis the government scrambled frantically to raise the necessary 
forces. The inevitable result was the deployment of formations that consisted 
primarily of men drafted from other regiments and who thus, if experienced, 
were nonetheless unfamiliar with their new comrades. By far the majority of 
these formations, however, consisted of raw recruits who had precious little train- 
ing and no experience of the horror of war. Rebel victories in the Jacobite Ris- 
ing of 1745—the Battle of Prestonpans lasted “about five minutes” —were 
directly attributable to the hastily raised and inadequately trained condition of 
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Hanoverian forces. A decade later, Major General Edward Braddock was killed 
in action and his army suffered “bloody defeat and rout” on the Monongahela 
River for largely the same reasons.” In the first decades of the twentieth century, 
“the perennial shortage of men” continued to hamper the army’s ability to pre- 
pare for war. During the army exercise of 1913, Sir John French theoretically 
commanded four infantry divisions and a cavalry division, but in fact only some 
forty-seven thousand men were present. While an improvement over peacetime 
training as conducted in previous centuries, it may be reasonably questioned 
whether such an exercise, being some twenty thousand understrength in infantry 
alone, adequately prepared the general, staff, and regimental officers for the con- 
flagration into which they would be thrown within a year’s time. Expressing a 
sentiment with which any officer attempting to train soldiers on the eve of the 
War of Austrian Austrian Succession, Seven Years’ War, American War of Inde- 
pendence, French Revolutionary War, or Crimean War would have found sym- 
pathy, Sir William Robinson described peacetime training before World War I 
as “largely a case of trying to make bricks without straw.” 

Manpower shortages in war and peace formed a major weakness of the British 
Empire. Yet military power, the total means at a combatant’s disposal, is not to 
be measured in manpower alone. Soldiers and sailors alike must be fed, clothed, 
housed, and, yes, armed. In this respect, Britain’s shortfall in personnel was by 
no means compensated by reduced cost—or, more to the point, by an increased 
willingness to meet that reduced real cost—that such a shortfall would perhaps 
suggest. There can be little doubt that except perhaps for Spain, the British Em- 
pire was the wealthiest in history. Yet cash in the city should not be equated with 
military and naval power at Whitehall. ‘The Commons, having gained authority 
over the raising of public monies with the Glorious Revolution and being an 
arena dominated by the nation’s landed and mercantile interests, proved a tight- 
fisted financier of empire in peacetime and only slightly less so in times of crisis 
or war. With regard to what largely insufficient funds were raised for the Crown’s 
land and sea forces, the Treasury reveled in the role of Grecian chorus, croaking 
relentlessly and stridently about the need for fiscal restraint and “retrenchment.” 
The desire “to run Imperialism on the cheap” was thus by no means unique to 
Winston Churchill.*! The parsimony of both the politicians and bureaucrats was 
one feature of the British Empire that remained constant through the three cen- 
turies of social, economic, and technological change that marked its history. It 
was the necessity of responding to the monotones of the Grecian chorus that was 
in part responsible for the Native American insurrection of the early 1760s and, 
eighty years later, the extermination of an army in Afghanistan.” 

The material condition of the army merely exacerbated the problem of dis- 
persal. With regiments divided into companies and platoons, drill on the battal- 
ion level, let alone the brigade level, proved impossible, while in many cases the 
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simple requirements of daily subsistence — relentless repair to buildings and out- 
works and the gathering of fuel—made even the performance of platoon exer- 
cises a luxury. Not that the equipment with which the army was expected to 
perform these exercises was in much better shape than the quarters in which 
they were housed. As befit a nation of shopkeepers, the basic equipment of the 
soldier —coat, cross belts, and musket or rifle —was replaced only in times of ab- 
solute necessity. Perhaps the most extreme example of this was the Black Watch, 
whose battalions were initially dispatched to suppress rebellion in America with 
wooden ramrods for their muskets despite the fact that such had not been stan- 
dard issue for at least forty years. Although iron ramrods were issued before the 
Highlanders sailed, their predicament speaks volumes of the impact that the ne- 
cessity to economize had on the fitness of the peacetime army. Even when the 
arms were serviceable, effective peacetime training was not assured. In the age 
of linear wartare, ball cartridges were often limited to a half dozen rounds per 
man per year, while the twentieth-century soldier fared little better. Despite the 
importance of the Boer War in demonstrating the need for aimed and controlled 
firepower, the increase in the ammunition allowance per cavalryman from 150 
to 300 rounds, and 200 to 300 for each infantryman, “only lasted as long as the 
surplus stocks of wartime ammunition.” Thus, an observation of the Georgian 
army's premier historian holds true for not merely the eighteenth but subsequent 
centuries as well: “The arms carried in the regiments— especially in the foot— 
were frequently unserviceable and often unsafe, while the supply of ammunition 
in peacetime was quite insufficient for proper training.”® 

‘The weakness of the army in war and peace would seem to be of little or no 
matter given the importance of the Royal Navy to the creation and preservation 
of British imperial power. Britain was, after all, an island group, and therefore its 
economic and political power was based on seaborne trade. ‘Thus, during not 
only its height but in the nostalgia that has continued unabated despite the dis- 
solution of the British Empire and the diminution of the nation’s status as a world 
power, the navy has held a prominent place in Britain’s cultural identity. As a 
weapon of a seafaring empire, the fleet played an important role in the expan- 
sion and defense of Britain’s mercantile trade. Yet as has already been illustrated 
with regard to the Admiralty’s manpower problems in wartime, the relationship 
between the state and the mercantile interests of the nation was marked by con- 
tradiction. Merchants could not but appreciate the protection that the Royal 
Navy oftered and thus voted the necessary revenue measures as the government 
requested during wartime. As important as it was, however, the navy was also a 
competitor in the most valuable commodity of the overseas trade: manpower. 
Thus, these same merchant interests, even as they cheered on the Ministry to 
conquer more French and Spanish colonies and sang choruses of “Heart of Oak” 
when in their cups, ensured that Parliament passed measures to protect specific 
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classes of merchant seamen from service in the navy in almost the same breath 
as they voted the funds required to expand the fleet. Once the crisis of war had 
passed and it was time to reap the profits from conquest of foreign colonies, the 
navy was seen not as a friend to the merchant community but as an unnecessary 
drain on its profits, and not merely in terms of the customs and excise duties 
levied to pay for it but in its demands for seaman who, in the view of the count- 
inghouses of London, Liverpool, and Edinburgh, could be more profitably em- 
ployed in the merchant marine. Thus, with the advent of peace the sea service 
found its numbers cut as did the army, if not more quickly and even more deeply. 
Reductions following the War of Austrian Succession, which in fact had begun 
in 1739 as the War of Jenkins’ Ear—a trade war with Spain in the truest sense of 
the term— meant that when the navy began to prepare for war again in 1754, it 
mustered fewer than 8,000 seamen. Rhetoric about the navy being the constitu- 
tionally safe and thus the more valued service is put into perspective when it is 
remembered that at the same time the army was more than three times as large. 
At the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, the navy experienced reductions even 
more drastic than those of the army. In 1762 it mustered 81,929, while by 1764 
the figure had dropped to 17,415.% As with the army, reductions in personnel 
and the decommissioning of ships continued through the 1760s, meaning that 
the navy found itself as unprepared as the army when rebellion erupted in Amer- 
ica, to be soon followed by global war. At its peak during the Napoleonic Wars, 
the fleet mustered some 200,000 men. Manpower reductions began after what 
proved to be Napoleon’s penultimate defeat in 1814, and by 1816 the fleet mus- 
tered only 25,196 seamen and marines.” 

Unlike the army, the strength of the peacetime navy cannot be assessed with 
reference to manpower alone. As naval historians are fond of noting, for much 
of its history the Royal Navy was “the largest industrial unit of its day in the West- 
ern world.” Contemporaries were well aware of this but did not share the glee of 
subsequent generations, for they also realized, with no small amount of concern, 
that the navy was “by far the most expensive and demanding of all the adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the State.” The cost of maintaining the navy was felt 
not only in the pocketbooks of the landed interest in the form of the land tax or 
the professional and working classes through taxes on everything from windows 
to cider but was also borne by the merchant classes through customs and excise 
duties. Out of a desire to reduce government expenditure and with it not only 
taxation but also the exercise of state power in general, Parliament demanded 
that the peacetime navy, as much as if not more so than the army, function ac- 
cording to Treasury demands for retrenchment and economy. Thus, the strength 
of the navy in peacetime is not to be measured in manpower alone but also in 
pounds sterling. To maintain not merely the fleet but also its necessary support 
services, the government expended more than £7 million at the end of the Seven 
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Years’ War. By 1766 this figure had been reduced to just under £3 million and 
by 1769 to £1.5 million.” 

The characteristics of the sea service meant that the impact of these cuts was 
particularly severe. In peacetime, battalions of foot and regiments of horse could 
be dispersed about the countryside and quartered in public houses, thus keep- 
ing the expense to the state at a minimum. Mobilization of naval personnel, by 
contrast, meant concentration with all of its incumbent costs, while dispersal in 
the manner of the army defeated the purpose of keeping a ship’s complement on 
the pay books. Thus, the reduction of manpower meant the withdrawal of war- 
ships from service. Whether sloops or ships of the line, the latter represented 
costs not found with land forces. In effect, each ship maintained by the navy 
was, in military terms, a miniature fortress. Fach necessitated expenditures cov- 
ering not only the subsistence and pay of personnel but also the physical repair 
and the provision of its armament. The policy of reducing manpower as part of 
an overall policy of economy meant, as one example, that the number of ships 
of the line dropped from 214 in 1815 to 80 in 1817.” Upon becoming First Lord 
of the Admiralty in 1771 after a particularly severe period of retrenchment, Lord 
Sandwich launched an aggressive revitalization program for the navy. Yet in the 
matter of funding, he had to abide by the wishes of Lord North, his prime min- 
ister, who reminded him that this was a “time of profound peace” and therefore 
“this was a time, if ever there was a time, for a reasonable and judicious econ- 
omy.””! Thus, despite his best efforts, Sandwich was able to ensure the con- 
struction of only twenty-two ships of the line between 1770 and 1777, while 
twenty-one were removed from service. In the words of his biographer, “Sand- 
wich had more or less kept up with decay.””” An additional cost that ships created 
for the navy was the consequence of being built and refitted in yards that not only 
had to be maintained but also had to be supplied with matériel and skilled arti- 
sans. As may be expected of a country that, philosophically at least, was the birth- 
place of capitalism, the government turned to private yards — outsourcing or, in 
modern military parlance, contracting — to build and maintain a substantial part 
of the fleet. Of the ten vessels completed before 1775 under Sandwich’s pro- 
gram, five were laid down in merchant yards.” 

The consequences of the Treasury’s quest for savings were evident not merely 
in the reduction of manpower or ships but also in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of overseas bases. The farther from home waters, the fewer existed, and 
those that did were badly maintained. By 1887, Britain maintained more than 
150 naval bases worldwide. The majority of these, reflecting the technological 
metamorphosis of naval power, were coaling stations, in many cases overshad- 
owed by the presence of commercial interests. At the same time there existed only 
four naval bases protected by an imperial fortress that, supported by a military gar- 
rison, were thus capable of providing succor to squadrons of any substantial size: 
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Gibraltar, Malta, Bermuda, and Halifax.”* For the most part, the fortresses were 
established not as a projection of British imperial power butas a strategic response 
to enemy threats within what was perceived to be a British sphere of interest. 
Gibraltar and Malta were important not merely for the security they gave to the 
British position in the Mediterranean but also because of the importance of the 
latter to the balance of power in Europe. Halifax, the premier Royal Navy base on 
the Atlantic coast of North America until the beginning of the twentieth century, 
was founded in response to the French construction of Louisbourg in nearby 
Cape Breton. British acquisition of Louisbourg by treaty in 1763 led to the clo- 
sure and eventual deconstruction of its military and naval facilities. Not that the 
facilities at Halifax were superior; on the contrary, the movement of the British 
against New York after the evacuation of Boston was a species of flight-forward dic- 
tated by the inability of Halifax’s facilities to host the military and naval forces 
gathering to crush rebellion in the colonies. In the Royal Navy’s cruising area on 
the other side of the world, no facilities on the order of the home bases or even 
Halifax were established until the prolonged construction of the base at Singapore 
in the 1920s. Until that time, after nearly three centuries in the eastern seas, the 
Royal Navy lived vicariously through the modest port facilities of the East India 
Company or such intermittently friendly powers as Holland and Portugal.” 
Given this tale of difficulty and woe, anyone familiar with Britain’s record of 
success on land and at sea might reasonably wonder how such was accom- 
plished. The answer is simple: recognizing the limitations that confronted their 
plans, Britain’s war leaders knew they had to be creative. Many options were pur- 
sued, some successfully, some not. Yet even when successful, Britain’s leaders 
were limited in their ability to counterbalance the considerable weaknesses of 
the Empire. One such option was the employment of foreign troops. ‘The Ger- 
man forces employed in the American War of Independence are perhaps the 
most well-known example, being deployed not only in America but Gibraltar as 
well. Before then, in the War of Austrian Succession, Hessian and Hanoverian 
troops had been deployed in England to counter invasion and maintain domes- 
tic order, while Dutch soldiers had accompanied William of Orange when he 
assumed the English Crown in 1688. The King’s German Legion (KGL) like- 
wise formed an important part of British forces send to the Peninsula and Bel- 
gium during the Napoleonic Wars. The KGL, being made up of refugees, had 
more in common with the Free French of World War II than the Hessians of the 
American War of Independence, who, if not mercenaries, nonetheless served on 
the orders of their prince, who was paid by the British Crown. Thus, the nation- 
alist sentiments unleashed by the Napoleonic Wars meant that foreign troops 
were rarely an option for British planners after 1815. Likewise, while the Royal 
Navy was in many ways a floating United Nations, drawing on foreign nationals 
to a far greater extent than was conceivable in the army, these, while adding a ro- 
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mantic multicultural hue to the fleet, hardly counterbalanced the latter's con- 
tinual shortages in manpower. 

More successful and thus more long-lived was the use of forces from within 
the Empire. From almost the moment of its inception, the British Empire was 
both expanded and defended as much by local forces—indigenous and Euro- 
pean—as it was by the unemployed of Manchester or Glasgow. Initial English 
penetration of the Western Hemisphere and the East Indies dated from the early 
seventeenth century, yet for much of the next hundred years that presence re- 
mained limited to isolated, often sick and dying, trading stations clinging pre- 
cariously to the James or the Ganges. Save for a brief period in the late 
seventeenth century, the Crown’s forces in the American colonies were so few as 
to be practically irrelevant. Aside from the supporting role played by the Royal 
Navy and a handful of isolated, underpaid, and badly trained regular “Indepen- 
dent Companies” deployed after the War of Austrian Succession, colonial forces 
took the lead in such affairs as the Pequot Wars or the capture of Louisbourg in 
1745. Several thousand miles away, it was the private army of the East India 
Company that secured the subcontinent, not the forces of the Crown. It would 
not be until the mid-eighteenth century, and then in response to perceived Eu- 
ropean threats to existing possessions rather than in pursuit of territorial expan- 
sion for its own sake, that British regulars were dispatched to the Western 
Hemisphere and the East Indies in any effective strength. In the case of the for- 
mer, their presence, while leading directly to the expulsion of France from the 
continent of America, would ultimately fuel the constitutional crises that led to 
the collapse of the First British Empire. Only with the Great Mutiny of the mid- 
nineteenth century did the Crown take a direct hand in Indian affairs, which 
meant that British redcoats actively defended the Jewel in the Crown for barely 
ninety years of the nearly three centuries of British presence in India. Even then, 
in 1887, British regulars in India numbered some 73,000 troops, compared to 
153,000 Indians. By 1903, of an army of India totaling 218,965 all branches, 
174,725 were native.” 

The importance of colonial forces to imperial defense was emblematic of 
both the strength and weakness of the Empire. On the one hand, the willingness 
of the British to employ indigenous peoples and colonials to assist in the main- 
tenance of what appeared to be, to many of these men, a foreign and often op- 
pressive regime, speaks volumes of the perspicacity, if not cold-blooded logic, of 
the Empire’s rulers, not to mention the human failing of a willingness to serve 
masters whose interests may not necessarily be one’s own. Although in marked 
contrast to the policy of Spain, Portugal, or Belgium, any effort to shroud this pol- 
icy in the cloak of the civilizing influence of the Empire is at best disingenuous. 
The employment of Sepoys, West Indian freed blacks, African kaffirs, American 
provincials, Canadian fencibles, or Native American auxiliaries was far more a 
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matter of necessity than beneficence and of necessity born of military weakness. 
If the nature and degree of its application was without parallel among its con- 
temporaries, this was not a phenomenon unique to the British Empire. Augus- 
tus Caesar had formally organized foreign troops into pseudo-Roman formations, 
and for much the same reason as would the British more than a millennium and 
a half later: there were simply not enough Roman citizens available to field the 
number of legions sufficient to defend the Empire. Yet while only gradually did 
Imperial Rome’s auxilia come, in some parts of the Empire, to outnumber if not 
replace entirely the Legions of the Eternal City, the auxilia, and more particu- 
larly the foederati, predated the arrival of the Legions of London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin and generally outnumbered them as well. 

In terms of the strategic concerns of the Empire, indigenous and colonial 
forces performed an invaluable role at the local level. Such was clearly the case 
on the eve of Britain’s Peninsular adventure in 1808. At that time, total effective 
land forces numbered 210,137 officers and men. When cavalry and the Foot 
Guards are deducted, the army’s marching strength was 174,792. Of these, 
129,853 were in “British numbered regiments,” which, though impressive, were 
in fact 45,256 below strength. The remainder of the infantry ranged from Vet- 
eran and Garrison Battalions to formations raised in such disparate points of the 
globe as New South Wales, Africa, West India, Canada, and Ceylon, totaling 
some 44,939 officers and men or just 300 or so short of the total wanting to com- 
plete the regular infantry. Yet these were not regulars, and at best it was expected 
that local forces would fill the regular manpower gap locally. It was neither in- 
tended nor expected that the 1,942 members of the four Canadian fencible reg- 
iments or the 3,074 souls merely noted as “Ceylonese” would see service in other 
parts of the Empire or in the Home Islands.” 

The intention of local forces, wherever formed and of whatever race, was to 
maintain order within the imperial possessions, maintain at least minimal de- 
fense against foreign rivals, and provide military support for regular forces. ‘The 
nature of the latter role varied across the Empire. In the Americas, colonials pri- 
marily provided logistical support, and native auxiliaries provided military sup- 
port. Even when committed to combat, European colonial formations, be they 
from the American colonies, British North America, or Australia, were modeled 
on the English militia system. Thus, with rare exceptions such as Cartagena or 
Louisbourg during the War of Austrian Succession, they were intended for pri- 
marily a defensive role. The same was true in less hospitable regions of the Em- 
pire, where disease posed a far greater threat than any human enemy. Here 
indigenous forces trained and equipped as Europeans performed primarily a 
combat role but remained geographically restricted to their specific corner of the 
Empire. Thirty thousand West Indian blacks served for king and country during 
the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, both securing and expanding 
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British power in the Caribbean, while the Cape Corps, as the Dutch Hottentot 
Corps was remodeled by the British, participated in the Third Frontier War of 
1799-1803, Britain’s first war’’ against a black African foe.” On the other side of 
the world, Indian troops in the pay of the East India Company participated in 
British operations against Arabia (1821), Burma (1824-26), and Aden (1839). 
Here, too, the participation of Indian troops in gunboat diplomacy was limited 
to the Company’s specific sphere of interest. Aden, once the Union Jack was 
raised there, was placed under the authority of the presidency of Bombay.*! 

Although limited in their strategic role, local forces within the Empire were 
important in enabling Britain to deploy effectively its limited regular resources 
for other duties. Throughout the history of the Empire, it was, in the words of 
Lord Castlereagh, “desirable to throw the conflict, as far as we can, upon the 
local force, in which we risk nothing but the expense, without exposing a large 
British army.”® Such a policy had formed the logic behind the deployment of 
only Commodore Peter Warren’s squadron in support of colonial operations 
against Louisbourg in 1745 and the dispatch of only a handful of regulars to 
America under Major General Edward Braddock in 1755. Although William 
Pitt is lauded for introducing Britain’s “winning” strategy during the Seven Years’ 
War, fundamental to that strategy was a dependence on local resources to but- 
tress weak regular forces. In 1758 the total forces deployed in North America 
amounted to 51,142 officers and men. Major General Jeffery Amherst com- 
manded a force of 14,815, all of whom, save for some 600 Rangers, were regu- 
lars. Technically, Amherst’s expedition against Louisbourg was subordinate to 
Major General James Abercromby, who operated against Canada out of New 
York. Abercromby’s force, which came to grief at Ticonderoga, numbered 
27,947. Of that—the largest force in America and under the direct command of 
the Commander-in-Chief—only 7,947 were regulars. That is, 20,000, almost 
three times their number, were provincials. Finally, Brigadier General John 
Forbes would capture Fort Duquense three years after Braddock’s debacle with 
a force of 1,880 regulars supported by 5,000 provincials. In other words, of 51,142 
men committed to American operations, 21,000 were local in origin.® 

Yet Castlereagh did not have to look so far back into British history for an ex- 
~ ample of the role that local forces played in enabling Britain to deploy effectively 
the few regulars it had on hand. In 1799, Britain was able to deploy regulars in 
Holland despite the continued uncertain state of an Ireland recently in rebellion 
thanks to militia and fencible regiments. The latter, drawn from England and 
Scotland, numbered some 13,687 officers and men, twice the number of regu- 
lars then deployed in Ireland. In addition to these, the English militia deployed 
14,798 with another 2,838 under orders, for a total of 28,485 English and Scot- 
tish forces that were non-Regular Army. Almost as numerous were the Irish mili- 
tiamen, who numbered 22,372. Only with regard to cavalry did regulars 
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outnumber fencibles, but not by much: 4,051 to 3,208. Ofa total force of 65,963 
deployed to maintain order in Ireland after the rebellion, 54,065 were militia or 
fencibles.* 

As with foreign sources, imperial sources proved less fertile recruiting grounds 
for the navy than the army. Until the creation of the Dominion navies in the 
twentieth century, the Royal Navy’s mobilization of imperial resources focused 
on the recruitment of individual seamen wherever they could be found within 
the Empire, thus the Admiralty’s policy of dispatching undermanned ships to the 
East Indies with the intention that they muster their full complement once on 
station. The problem was that as an empire based on seaborne trade, the mer- 
chants of Madras were as reluctant to provide experienced seamen for the navy 
as were their counterparts in Bristol.® Although it is an exaggeration to say that 
“the people of the [American] colonies detested impressments as much and 
probably more than it was detested in Britain,” there can be little doubt that New 
York or Philadelphia proved to be no better recruiting grounds than did home 
ports such as Liverpool or London.* Despite this, at least one navy success in re- 
cruiting in the American colonies helps illustrate the problem posed by the use 
of local resources for not only specific branches of the service but also British 
strategy in general. In 1759, Governor Thomas Pownall of Massachusetts pro- 
vided 240 men for the Royal Navy. While acknowledging that this American re- 
inforcement was “of great service to the ships that were weakly manned,” 
Admiral Charles Saunders noted that when the fleet sailed for home, “they must 
all be left behind in America.”®’ 

In setting this limitation to the service of these naval recruits, Pownall was not 
being innovative but was, rather, pursuing a policy that likewise restricted the 
service of American provincial forces generally. Although elements of the latter 
participated in the capture of Montreal in 1760, such an offensive operation be- 
yond the limits of their territorial borders was only justified because, for many 
from Massachusetts in particular, the war against New France was a war against 
the Antichrist.*° Such provincial support was not available for other operations of 
arguably more import such as those against Louisbourg or Quebec or those di- 
rected against the West Indies after Spain’s declaration of war. In other words, of 
an apparent strength of some 50,000 available in North America, more than 
20,000 were limited in their immediate area of operations to the colonies them- 
selves. The reason for this is the modeling of the provincial forces on the English 
militia model, which meant that their role was fundamentally one of local de- 
fense, not strategic offense. Not surprisingly, one of the clearest examples of the 
strategic limitations inherent in the employment of local forces is to be found in 
that of the militia and fencibles of the Home Islands. The maintenance of more 
than 65,000 men in Ireland in 1799 is suggestive of the continued uncertainty 
with which the government viewed matters there. Yet when it is recalled that de- 
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spite the reduction of regular forces in Ireland, including cavalry and Foot 
Guards, to a bare 12,070 officers and men Britain was only able to deploy 18,000 
men to Holland, we are given an idea of the extent to which the employment of 
local forces, important as it may have been, was at best a neutral and at worst a 
negative contribution to transimperial defense. Almost 55,000 men in Ireland 
were nonregulars, meaning that the most that could be demanded of them by law 
was service within the Home Islands. They could not be deployed to the conti- 
nent of Europe, and thus at best they freed regular formations for such opera- 
tions. This helped secure Ireland, but at the same time one must wonder whether 
such a large force was deployed in Ireland because it could not be used elsewhere. 
Itis perhaps doubtful whether an additional 20,000 men would have changed the 
outcome of the Helder campaign, especially if they were militia. Yet the latter, 
even as they secured the home defenses, exacerbated the manpower problems of 
the army by drawing into their ranks men desperately sought by regular recruiters. 

The employment of local forces was nota luxury buta necessity, and, as might 
be expected of a necessity, local forces proved both an asset and a hindrance to 
transimperial defense strategy. Perhaps no organization better illustrated the 
Janus-face of local imperial defense forces than the East India Company Army. 
As the property of the East India Company until the mid-nineteenth century, this 
substantial force’s deployment was dictated far more by the pecuniary interest of 
its capitalist masters than by the strategic interests of the Crown. One of the ear- 
liest deployments of “John Company’s” forces beyond the shores of India was the 
capture of the Dutch Cape colony in 1805. While in part reflecting the use of 
local forces in operations of broader strategic concern, possession of the Cape be- 
fore the construction of the Suez Canal was of direct concern to the East India 
Company. This expedition also demonstrated how local interest could work 
against that of the Empire in general. Throughout its planning and execution, 
commanders of the Cape expedition were reminded that the “security of our In- 
dian Empire” was “paramount.” Accordingly, in addition to the Company forces 
being sent home as soon as the Cape was secure, arrangements were to be made 
to send British regulars to India from the Cape in case of emergency, even 
though this would require their replacement with regulars from Britain, men 
who could hardly be spared. The defense of India was considered so serious that 
authorization was given, “in a case of extremity, even to direct the absolute evac- 
uation of [the Cape after its capture], and the transfer of the garrison to India.”® 
In short, while Indian resources played an important role in the pursuit of im- 
perial strategic objectives, the former imposed their own demands including, on 
occasion, the demand that the latter, regardless of the cost in blood and treasure 
in attaining them, be sacrificed as necessary to local strategic interests. 

In military terms, local forces, whether European or indigenous, increased the 
estimated strength of the Empire but only marginally influenced its effective 
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strength. This is an important point that must be borne in mind when historians 
review figures of the general military strength of Britain in wartime. Paul 
Kennedy, for example, gives a figure of 200,000 for the year 1760, a number 
some 90,000 in excess of what the Regular Army mustered at that time.”” While 
the former figure is impressive, to assess accurately Britain’s disposable force at 
the time —those regulars available not merely for the defense of Britain and the 
Empire but also for offensive operations — the latter figure, as a measure of total 
strength and therefore inclusive of militia, must be deducted. The dangers of 
miscalculation are even more evident in Thomas Bartlett’s assertion that “by 
1809, some 750,000 men were serving in the British army.” If correct, this figure 
meant that upwards of “1 in 6 of the male population of military age may have 
been under arms of one sort or another.””! That may well be, but being “under 
arms of one sort or another” does not mean service in the nation’s disposable 
force, the Regular Army. Rather, it meant service for most in the militia, fenci- 
bles, volunteers, and constabulary, formations of minimal value to the Empire’s 
offensive capabilities and not merely restricted in their contribution to its defense 
but, in the case of the Irish Volunteers of the late 1780s, in no small measure 
detrimental to it. 

The limited value of local imperial forces was of continuing concern to British 
strategists because they could not ignore the fact that, island though Britain was, 
it was an island in Europe’s front yard. Having reviewed the Duke of York’s re- 
port on Britain’s military commitments and, more particularly, its ability to meet 
them, Henry Dundas could express confidence in the security of the Empire in 
1799. It was clear, however, that such security was only to be maintained by the 
mobilization of local resources and the reinforcement of regulars overseas from 
forces then in Britain. The defense of the latter was to be secured by mobilizing | 
home forces in support of the regulars. But these were defensive measures; in 
order to effectively counter the dangers of the French Revolution, or at least seize 
their colonies while the French were distracted, Britain had to be able to go on 
the offensive. Such, in the view of Dundas, was impossible: “We are certainly en- 
titled to conclude that at present there is a force, both in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, adequate to their complete defense, and when the foreign settlements, in 
the different parts of the world, shall receive these additions, which the state- 
ment points out, we are likewise warranted to conclude that the various de- 
pendencies of the Empire are placed in a rational state of security. But beyond 
this our views must not extend, and let the object of offensive operation be as 
tempting as the most glorious imagination can suggest, we must rest with our 
arms crossed, and see it pass.””” 

It might be argued that given the fact that regulars would soon be dispatched to 
Holland, Dundas exaggerated Britain’s predicament. Yet given the small size of the 
force dispatched and the ignominy of its retreat, it might be better said that the Sec- 
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retary’s grasp of the problems confronting the nation was profound. Eight years 
later Lord Castlereagh was more optimistic, observing in March 1807 that “conti- 
nental diversions” might be undertaken “without endangering too seriously our 
home defenses.” The extent to which he qualified his observation—the Horse 
Guards must have wondered at how to define “too seriously” — is suggestive of how 
much, despite his confidence, he was aware of Britain’s continuing military weak- 
ness, as does his recommendation that the force deployed number between only 
ten thousand and twelve thousand, smaller than the Helder expedition. ‘Two 
months later, his tone had changed. Asking the cabinet whether it was in fact ad- 
visable to send thirteen thousand men to northern Germany, he observed that such 
an operation “must, in its nature, be a very hazardous one” and, given its size, risk 
“giving our allies rather too strong expectations and putting the public to more ex- 
pense in preparations than is requisite for a mere menace.” 

Recognition of the severe limitations placed on the state’s ability to raise the 
manpower and monies necessary for the assertion of military and naval power is 
essential to understanding the logic of British strategy during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Equal to the effort that the government expended to mobi- 
lize these resources to the maximum of what British domestic politics would per- 
mit was attention to the development of strategies that made the best use of what 
resources were available. In this way, British war making became “a continuation 
of political intercourse,” as the predilections of domestic politics, by limiting the 
resources available to the state, profoundly shaped the conduct of the nation on 
the international stage, not merely in the conduct of war but also of diplomacy.” 
Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the foremost strategic im- 
perative of the British army and the Royal Navy was the defense of the Home Is- 
lands. During the Seven Years’ War, the American War of Independence, and, 
intermittently, the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, the threat of 
cross-channel attack was serious enough to require the retention of large num- 
bers, at times the majority, of regular regiments in the United Kingdom and the 
deployment of the majority of the British fleet in home waters. ‘The army was able 
to accomplish this in large part because of the existence of colonial forces that 
held the line overseas. The navy, however, could not draw on such resources, and 
yet a strategy that focused on the home waters, while necessary, was to a consid- 
erable extent counterproductive. While it secured Britain, it also weakened the 
security of the overseas trade upon which the nation’s prosperity rested. Com- 
mitment of the bulk of the Royal Navy to European waters also reduced its abil- 
ity to seize the possessions of the nation’s foes, as important an element in British 
economic growth as peaceful trade. If the threat to the Home Islands was to be re- 
duced to manageable levels and the armed forces of the Crown thus given a free 
if predatory hand about the globe, it was necessary to ensure that Britain’s colo- 
nial rivals were distracted. For reasons of both security and prosperity, therefore, 
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the maintenance of the European balance of power was a hallmark of Britain’s 
relationship with the Continent. As befit an empire built on traders and not le- 
gionnaires, this balance was pursued through alliances that promised gold rather 
than soldiers. 

The diplomacy of guineas and gunpowder, which reached its apogee in the 
eighteenth century, was a direct response to the last major British commitment 
to the land wars of Europe before 1914. Beginning with the ascent of the House 
of Hanover to the British throne in 1714, British diplomacy sought to contain the 
continental dominance of first royal, then revolutionary, and finally Napoleonic 
France through the creation of alliances and coalitions for which British gold, 
rather than blood, formed the mortar. Despite the continental fixation of the 
Hanoverian kings of England, Britain’s commitment of manpower to the Con- 
tinent during the War of Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War remained 
negligible when compared to that of the European powers or Britain’s commit- 
ment in the War of Spanish Succession. Facing foes in Flanders and on the 
Rhine, France proved unable either to invade Britain or to protect its overseas 
possessions adequately. In this regard, the security of London and the conquest 
of Canada in the Seven Years’ War owed more to the efforts of Frederick the 
Great than to the exploits of Anson or Wolfe. The hagiography of Nelson and 
Wellington notwithstanding, Napoleon’s power was crippled in Russia and given 
its deathblow in Germany a year later. For Napoleonic France, Waterloo was not 
so much the last gasp of a dying man but an involuntary postmortem convulsion. 

The attention paid to the campaigns of Marlborough and Wellington exag- 
gerates the extent to which traditional continental operations figured in British 
strategic thought. Far more characteristic of British involvement in the affairs of 
Europe than Malplaquet or Salamanca were the amphibious operations under- 
taken against the French Channel ports. While much has been made of the col- 
orful image of tars and redcoats joined together in a dashing cutting-out 
operation, the British fixation on such expeditions reflected as much military 
weakness as a propensity for drama. “Rochefort was selected not because it was 
a naval port,” Sir Julian Corbett conceded in his seminal study of the Seven 
Years’ War, “but because it was a point of most value to the enemy that was within 
the scope and range of the British forces available.”” Incorrectly, Corbett asserts 
that amphibious operations were among the most important legacies of the sys- 
tem attributed to William Pitt the Elder. True, Channel raids were strongly ad- 
vocated by the Secretary of State, while the amphibious operations he ordered 
in North America, specifically against Louisbourg and Quebec, were responsi- 
ble for ultimate British victory there. Yet amphibious operations predated Pitt, 
being undertaken during the Seven Years’ War in both America and Europe be- 
fore his ascension to power and earlier still during the War of Austrian Succes- 
sion. Amphibious operations likewise formed a cornerstone of British strategic 
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thought throughout the two centuries that followed Pitt’s death, from Walcheren 
in 1809 to the Falkland Islands in 1982. It may even be suggested that Welling- 
ton’s campaigns in Portugal and Spain were in part little more than a glorified 
amphibious operation for, as his retreat to the Lines of ‘Torres Vedras demon- 
strated, he was as dependent on the Royal Navy for survival as was any British 
force on the banks of the St. Lawrence or on the shores of the Bay of Biscay. 
When and wherever employed and by whomever ordered, amphibious opera- 
tions proved among the best ways to make effective use of the considerable weak- 
nesses that formed the foundation of the British Empire’s strategic reality. 

Being in large part a consequence of weakness rather than strength, am- 
phibious operations possessed an important strategic limitation. James Wolfe en- 
thusiastically described amphibious operations as “one . . . of the most brilliant 
and most useful strokes this nation can possibly make,” and he recommended an 
expedition against Aix in 1758 in explicit terms as to its purpose, noting that it 
would be one of “the finest diversions that can be made with a small force.””° 
“The term “diversion,” wrote Clausewitz, “in ordinary usage means an attack on 
enemy territory that draws off the enemy’s forces from the main objective.””’ Not 
surprisingly, Clausewitz’s examples of this military strategy are drawn from the 
British experience. Amphibious operations not only made the best of chronic 
manpower and matériel shortages but also served to answer the demands of con- 
tinental allies that the British launch a second front. This was particularly the 
case during the Seven Years’ War, when Frederick the Great’s demands on this 
account were especially strident and led to the amphibious operations that 
formed such an important part of Pitt’s system. The intent, therefore, was to oc- 
cupy enemy territory and threaten enemy facilities only until the enemy was 
forced to respond, thus drawing pressure off allies hard-pressed elsewhere. “If our 
motions do not draw some French troops from the side of Germany,” a British 
officer observed in 1758, “the nation’s money is ill-expended.”” In most cases the 
nation’s money was indeed ill-expended, for France knew too well the weakness 
from which British strategy sprang to be seriously deterred from its operations in 
Flanders or on the Rhine by raids on the Channel coast. As Clausewitz observed 
of operations against North Holland in 1799 and Walcheren in 1809, “as diver- 
sions they can only be justified by the fact that the British troops could not be 
used in any other way; yet they undeniably left the French defenses stronger than 
before, just as a landing in France itself would have done.”” Indeed, by the sim- 
ple act of landing in Scotland, as weak a threat to the Hanoverian dynasty as Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie, and precipitating the evacuation of the entire British army 
serving in Flanders in 1745, the French perhaps demonstrated that they, rather 
than the British, were masters of the diversionary strategy. 

Emphasis on amphibious operations and the deployment of expeditionary 
forces to Flanders, the Rhine, or Spain when allied complaints became particu- 
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larly shrill meant that through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Britain 
was able to avoid a serious commitment of manpower to the Continent. Instead, 
the British focused on waging overseas operations against France, Spain, Hol- 
land, or any other power with which London fell afoul and that had colonial pos- 
sessions. What had been piracy on the part of Sir Francis Drake had become, by 
the eighteenth century, a pillar of British strategy. Not content to raid Spanish 
convoys laden with gold and silver, Britain turned to the seizure and occupation 
of enemy possessions across the globe. By the time of the Napoleonic Wars, the 
British had mastered what in the twentieth century would be called the periph- 
eral strategy. The French and Spanish sugar islands of the West Indies, the 
French and Portuguese trading stations of the East Indies, and the Dutch Cape 
colony all fell to the British, many to be returned at the end of one war in full 
confidence that they could be as easily retaken at the opening of the next. De- 
spite the great naval engagements of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies that so inspired Alfred Thayer Mahan, the Royal Navy remained closer to 
its piratical roots than is generally recognized. 

While successful in securing the wealth of the British Empire, an uninten- 
tional contribution to British diplomacy made by men such as Anson, Hood, 
and Nelson was to ensure the European perception of British perfidy. Lacking 
the human resources to contribute effectively on the Continent but also, thanks 
to the extent of its Empire, among the wealthier nations of Europe, it made sense 
that the British contribution to the balance of power should be in the form of fi- 
nancial support to whichever group of nations confronted the particular diplo- 
matic ogre of the moment. Although logical, this meant that Britain was spared 
the trauma of the repetitive and increasingly horrific conflicts that afflicted Eu- 
rope between 1740 and 1815. Because Britain’s continental operations during 
this period were undertaken largely in response to complaints from allies, they 
remained token commitments, while British fleets swept the seas and scooped 
into the British net the colonial possessions of the common enemy. 

Arguably, the increased wealth of the British Empire would help the allied 
cause, but few in Berlin, Vienna, and Moscow had any doubts that the ultimate 
economic benefits would remain in the custody of London. The marriage of the 
balance of power in Europe to the defense of the Empire thus brought with it its 
own dangers. Important as British gold was to the maintenance of the balance of 
power, everyone in debt hates his banker, particularly when, as was often the case 
with the British, arrogance accompanies the guineas in equal measure. E\uro- 
pean distrust of England (the “Perfidious Albion”) repeatedly threatened the 
British with diplomatic isolation, and more than any other factor such isolation, 
in laying bare the weakness of Britain’s imperial defenses, accounts for the loss 
of the American colonies. American independence was not merely the result of 
the British army’s inability to effectively control large tracts of American territory 
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or that of the Royal Navy to close the American seaboard. Rather, Britain’s diplo- 
matic isolation following the Seven Years’ War, a consequence of an intentional 
isolationist policy that encouraged rather than assuaged discontent among for- 
mer allies who witnessed the British Empire’s exponential expansion while they 
gained little, enabled France to confront the British without distraction in Eu- 
rope. If the absence of a continental distraction meant that France was able to 
gain local superiority in American waters for only a brief moment, it was enough 
to secure the surrender of a British army at Yorktown, the collapse of the British 
government, and the evaporation of the British nation’s will to continue the fight 
against American independence. 

That Pax Britannica coincided with the nineteenth century is suggestive of the 
nature of British imperial power. The American Civil War, Europe’s various wars 
of national unification, and sundry colonial wars notwithstanding, the nineteenth 
century was appreciably more peaceful than the centuries that preceded or fol- 
lowed it. Nothing stands as a clearer testament to this than the British government’s 
drift away from militant imperialism at midcentury. This was reflected not merely 
in the renunciation of the mercantilist system represented by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws but also in the decision to withdraw regular garrisons from the largely 
white possessions of the Empire. Colonial Secretary Lord Grey placed responsi- 
bility for defense on Australian shoulders in the 1850s and was only prevented from 
doing likewise to the Canadians by the diplomatic tensions caused by the Ameri- 
can Civil War. In the end, however, the latter served to encourage London to pro- 
mote Canadian confederation, accomplished in 1867, that allowed the removal of 
all British regulars from British North America, save for the naval bases at Es- 
quimalt and Halifax, by 1871. New Zealanders had seen their last redcoat in 
1868.’ The departure of the regiments did not, however, represent a complete re- 
nunciation of Britain’s right to rule its Empire. Rather, it represented the advan- 
tage that innovations in naval technology were believed to have given to the use of 
local forces. The latter, it was argued, could maintain a successful defense against 
foreign attack until regulars, transported by the steam-powered vessels that were in 
ascendance in the Royal Navy, arrived in sufficient time to provide support, if not 
go on the offensive. It was a time-honored strategy but one prone far more to fail- 
ure than success. The inability to protect the Home Islands, relieve Gibraltar, and 
counter French movements in American waters led to the debacle at Yorktown. Al- 
most thirty years earlier, the inability of the Admiralty to mobilize resources in 
timely fashion was largely responsible for the humiliating loss of one of Britain’s 
most important possessions in the Mediterranean. Despite these and other exam- 
ples, the strategy of timely response formed a cornerstone of the British response 
to the threat posed by Imperial Japan in the 1930s. It was perhaps just as well for 
admirals of the twentieth century that, unlike their counterparts two centuries be- 
fore, they did not face the possibility of execution for failure. 
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As the decision to withdraw key garrisons and depend on a timely response to 
threats suggests, British security during the Victorian era rested ultimately on the 
fact that at no point was its naval or military power seriously challenged. By the 
dawn of the twentieth century, however, Europe had placed its house in suffi- 
cient order to offer such a challenge. Yet while finding its supremacy threatened 
for the first time since 1815, Britain’s situation in 1914 was distinctly different 
from that of a century before. Symbolic of the problems for traditional British 
strategy were the maps of the world that adorned classrooms from Kamloops to 
Kuala Lumpur and, specifically, the extent of global territory on those maps that, 
colored red, were marked as territory of the British Empire. Having secured most 
of the non-European world for itself, the colonial war that loomed in 1914 found 
Britain on the defensive and allied with its traditional enemy in opposition to Im- 
perial Germany. If such an alliance was confusing to some, the geopolitical cir- 
cumstances of Germany created more serious problems for traditional British 
strategy. Far more than either France or Spain, Germany was a landlocked na- 
tion with primarily continental aspirations. Dreams of imperial expansion into 
Africa or the Far East were largely the will-o’-the-wisp fantasies of the Kaiser, 
while Germany’s continental reality ensured that its threat to Britain’s overseas 
possessions remained only potential. Germany’s continental reality, while en- 
suring the security of the British Empire, also meant that Britain’s peripheral 
strategy was largely irrelevant in the continental conflict that unfolded in 1914. 
Thus, the Empire needed to be defended not on the Irrawaddy but on the 
Somme. A victim of its own success, the effectiveness of British imperial strategy 
in the two centuries after 1714 was largely responsible for the rejection of that 
strategy in favor of a continental commitment in 1914. 

The extent to which World War I diverged from traditional British strategy was 
evident in two circumstances. The first was the introduction of conscription. As 
late as 1913, Labour MP Keir Hardie had uttered what for two centuries had 
been the British mantra on the issue: “Conscription is the badge of a slave. Com- 
pulsory military service is the negation of democracy.”'*! Unprecedented as the 
introduction of formal conscription in January 1916 was, it was also a temporary 
expedient, one abolished in 1921. Thus, when the British were finally “obliged 
to imitate many of the devices of the French revolutionary state,” they did so in 
a manner that reflected British sentiment not only of the twentieth century but 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as well, sentiment that hindered the 
recruitment of the armies of Amherst and Wellington as effectively as it did that 
of Haig. Not only was conscription introduced, as in Canada, in the second half 
of the conflict but, as Hew Strachan has observed, it proved a twentieth-century 
application of the militia draft rather than compulsion on a European model. 
The former had been a popular measure through the eighteenth century into the 
Napoleonic Wars and was, like conscription in the twentieth century, “adopted 
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in extremis.”!°* Whether conscription proved any more successful than its fore- 
runners is perhaps a matter of debate. What is clear, however, is that given its lim- 
ited impact on the British army’s manpower problems, the unprecedented 
circumstances that had forced its adoption, and the lateness and thus limited 
scope of its application, conscription during the World War I had its roots in 
British tradition rather than the French Revolution.'”’ 

The second notable diversion from traditional strategy represented by World 
War I was the fact that imperial forces played a much greater role in transimpe- 
tial defense after 1914. “Under the pressure of a danger which threatened the 
Mother Country,” observed The Empire Review in 1923, “all her daughter na- 
tions sprang to her assistance.”!* Yet as with the introduction of conscription, the 
role of colonial forces in World War I was the exception to the imperial strategic 
heritage that proved the rule. The deployment of not merely thousands but tens 
of thousands of Canadians against Germany, and of Australians and New Zealan- 
ders against the Ottoman Empire, not to mention the use of Indian and African 
units against both, demonstrated the tremendous manpower base upon which 
the Empire could draw in the early twentieth century. Yet this strength was in 
truth a facade that maintained its integrity due to the peculiar nature of the threat 
faced by the Empire in 1914. Imperial forces were deployed not merely in tra- 
ditional support roles but, as at Lens, Vimy Ridge, Passchendaele, and Gallipoli, 
in primary combat roles due to the fact that Britain, despite the introduction of 
conscription, could only deploy five million men to confront an Austro-German 
bloc of more than twenty million.!” Not merely was the mobilization of the 
British Empire, at some eight million, impressive, but the extent to which hith- 
erto local forces participated in transimperial defense was without precedent. 
That colonials came to the defense of the Mother Country’s position in Europe, 
however, had little to do with the inherent strength of the British system and 
everything to do with the fact that at no time did the Central Powers seriously 
threaten the Empire and require local forces to assume their traditional role or 
large numbers of British naval and military resources to deploy overseas. The 
British Empire’s success in World War I was therefore to be attributed not to the 
extent to which British strategists overcame the long-standing material weak- 
nesses of the Empire but rather to the limited strategic objectives of the Central 
Powers. ‘Twenty years later, and unfortunately for the British Empire, the Axis 
would not prove so narrow in its strategic outlook. 

An important issue that John Brewer must address in The Sinews of Power is 
how the traditional image of “Little England” —a nation that avoided the trap- 
pings of strong, centralized state power—can be reconciled with his model of an 
ageressive and successful “fiscal-military state.” On the one hand, the historical 
evidence must force him to concede that eighteenth-century Britain lacked the 
instruments of domestic power wielded by contemporary France, Prussia, and 
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Russia. Yet Brewer asserts that Britain was not merely one of Europe’s major 
naval and military powers but, in the mobilization and deployment of armed 
force, outpaced the capabilities of its European rivals. Brewer seeks to resolve this 
contradiction by arguing that “states are Janus-faced: they look in, to the societies 
they rule, and out, to those states with which they are so often locked in conflict.” 
He thus concludes, “The British government was able to act effectively against 
its international enemies but was weak in its dealing with its own subjects.”! 
Even among military historians who disagree with Clausewitz, there must be in- 
stant recognition of the fallaciousness of such an assertion. How is it possible for 
a nation to remain domestically weak while asserting sufficient power not only 
to ensure its national security but also to raise sufficient resources in manpower, 
money, and matériel to become “the military Wunderkind of the age”? The short 
answer is that it is not possible. The longer answer, presented by the arguments 
in this essay, is that it is clearly not possible. 

The study of war, but more especially of the institutions that wage it, cannot 
be limited to campaigns and battles, whether won or lost. Likewise, the study of 
war cannot be limited to the event itself but must also take into consideration the 
preparation for its outbreak and conclusion. If, as Clausewitz said, war consists 
of a series of pulses, then the historian must pay equal attention to the continuo 
as to the pulses that punctuate it. In other words, Britain’s success in war must 
be placed within the broader context of how the nation prepared for conflict, not 
merely during wartime but in times of peace as well. When the influence of do- 
mestic politics on the British state’s ability to mobilize the nation for war is as- 
sessed with reference to the actual size and condition of the armed forces in 
peace and war, it becomes evident that if “a fully effective military is one that de- 
rives maximum combat power from the resources physically and politically avail- 
able,” then the extent to which the armed forces of the British Empire proved, if 
not ineffective, then somewhat less than fully effective may be easily anticipated, 
and the reasons for this circumstance made readily apparent.'”’ Like parlia- 
mentary democracy, the manner in which the Mother Country mobilized its re- 
sources was emulated throughout the Empire. “What I want to accomplish, if I 
possibly can,” the Canadian Defense Minister, George Graham, explained to the 
House of Commons in 1922, “is to have a well-organized, snappy defense force 
that will be a credit to Canada without being too expensive.”'°* However much 
they may have likewise wished to field a “snappy” force, British statesmen, gen- 
erals, and admirals could not ignore the centuries-old “perennial question of 
how to better adjust scarce manpower and tight budgets to meet heavy, unpre- 
dictable commitments.”!®” It did not help that a majority of Britons believed that, 
in the words of George Frederick Handel’s librettist Thomas Morell, “justice 
with courage is a thousand men.”!'° Despite its popularity, this view was pure 
propaganda, and the fact of its being accepted by not a few historians does noth- 
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ing to discredit the lie that lay beneath it. In short, due to the sundry restrictions 
placed on the resources physically and politically available, the regular forces of 
the Empire proved woefully inadequate for either the purposes of defense or of- 
fensive operations against rivals or indigenous foes. 

Yet there remains an issue that must be addressed before any conclusion may 
be offered: what Linda Colley describes, with some accuracy, as “the generally 
high level of success achieved abroad by Britain’s army in this period.”''!' There 
can be little doubt that skill, both in politics and war making, accounts for much 
of the nation’s success. If Britain’s warships were generally not of the same high 
quality as their Spanish and French opponents, the British tar’s reputation for 
skill in seamanship was based far more on reality than myth. Likewise, if British 
generals were for the most part less able than their comrades in the navy or their 
colleagues on the Continent, British infantry were masters of firepower, a qual- 
ity that, as with the experience of the Prussian army, more than compensated for 
fewer numbers. Yet skill and bravery alone cannot explain success in war. As 
Lord Barham observed of the Royal Navy’s manpower shortages in 1805: “Our 
skill I think is superior to [the enemy’s]; but skill without means can only regret 
the inactivity that appears to me to prevail everywhere.”!!” 

As important as skill, therefore, were manpower resources to be found else- 
where. The employment of local forces within the Empire was essential if reg- 
ulars were to concentrate in a disposable force sufficient to undertake effective 
operations against the enemy. Yet, as noted, the Empire made its own demands 
and imposed its own limitations, and thus the best that was achieved for British 
strategists was equilibrium rather than a substantial increase to the offensive 
strength. Perhaps more important was the pursuit of alliances in Europe. This 
was a cornerstone of British diplomacy for more than three centuries, as the dis- 
traction of France and Spain by war in Europe enabled Britain to deploy its lim- 
ited resources against the overseas possessions of its colonial rivals with relative 
impunity. The importance of this mixture of diplomacy and strategy was ap- 
parent, and the limits to British military and naval power were most clearly ev- 
ident when Britain’s European enemies were not distracted, as demonstrated by 
the outcome of the American War of Independence and also in stressful peri- 
ods during the Napoleonic Wars when Britain, if not conquered, nonetheless 
played a minimal role in influencing the affairs of Europe. The importance of 
diplomacy to buttress British naval and military power may thus be said to form 
a fourth component to Britain’s “circle of circumstance” as described by the 
Naval and Military Magazine. If isolation, liberty, and commerce by turns both 
strengthened and weakened the military and naval capabilities of the nation, 
diplomacy, although often unable to overcome the realities of British weakness, 
remained a valuable tool by which the ill consequences of such weakness might 
be lessened. 
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The role of diplomacy in the circle of circumstance is a reminder that in as- 
sessing the strength of Britain’s effectiveness as a fiscal-military state, due con- 
sideration must be given to what is in fact often ignored: the condition of Britain’s 
opponents. For many historians, the Royal Navy’s success in building Britain’s 
empire symbolizes how effectively the state was able to both mobilize and deploy 
its resources. Although this is true in part, in no small measure the success of the 
Royal Navy in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was due to the fact 
that Imperial Spain’s naval power was in precipitous decline during the same pe- 
riod, while that of a France distracted by affairs on the continent of Europe was 
never able to rise to the challenge. Likewise, the period of Britain’s unquestioned 
dominance of the world’s oceans coincided with a post-1815 Europe reeling 
from bloodletting of almost twenty years of warfare. The Royal Navy’s success 
during this period very largely rested on the fact that at no time was it as seriously 
challenged as it had been in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. When 
such a challenge was revived with the naval arms race at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the coming of war in 1914, Britain was, as ever, hard-pressed 
to meet it. 

Historians of the British Empire have often ignored the fact that Britain’s suc- 
cess against Spain during the eighteenth century was directly related to the fact 
that Madrid’s Empire had reached its zenith in the seventeenth century. The 
Royal Navy’s victories in campaigns against an enemy that was generally weaker 
and less organized, if not exhausted, were inevitable, not because of Britain’s 
war resources but, all things considered, despite them. The condition of Spain 
therefore highlights a consequence of the fundamental weakness of the British 
Empire, especially in its twentieth-century dotage and particularly during World 
War II. By 1941, if not earlier, Japan had recognized in the British Empire what 
Xenophon had seen in the Persian Empire twenty-three hundred years earlier: 
“It is strong in respect of extent of territory and number of inhabitants; but it is 
weak in respect to its lengthened communications of the dispersal of its forces, 
that is, if one can attack with speed.”!” In effect, Japan did unto Britain in the 
twentieth century what Britain had done unto Spain in the eighteenth, and in 
neither case did victory represent an ability to overcome the severe material lim- 
itations imposed on both island nations. Rather, victory represented an ability to 
mobilize effectively those limited resources to overcome an opponent that, de- 
spite appearances to the contrary, was substantially weaker. In 1941, as in 1741, 
the survival of the British Empire depended on the mobilization of colonial re- 
sources and the pursuit of foreign alliances as much as, if not more than, its own 
military and naval strength. 

The emphasis that some have placed on the strength and effectiveness of the 
British fiscal-military state stands as a warning to not only students of the eigh- 
teenth century but historians generally. It is not enough to draw broad conclu- 
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sions from the fact of a handful of victories on land or at sea or even from the 
record of British imperial expansion, impressive as all of these may be. Serious 
attention must be paid to the realities of the British state at war, the role of do- 
mestic politics in limiting its ability to mobilize resources, and the impact of 
those limitations on the development of strategy. In the end, the historical record 
of victory and expansion stands; it is just the explanation for it that must be 
changed. More fundamentally, the juxtaposition of the reality of British military 
and naval weakness against the conclusions of historians regarding its fiscal- 
military power serves not only as a reminder that appearances may be deceiving 
but that any conclusions concerning state power must take into consideration 
Clausewitz’s two inseparable facts: total means at one’s disposal and the strength 
of will to use them. Had he done this, John Brewer could not have concluded 
that “judged by the criteria of the ability to take pounds out of people’s pockets 
and to put soldiers in the field and sailors on the high seas, Britain was one of Eu- 
rope’s most powerful states.”''* Aside from the fact that an ability to extract rev- 
enues does not mean that a government will to spend them either wisely or on 
its armed forces, given the perennial problems of specie and manpower shortages 
suffered by the army and the navy in both war and peace, the opposite conclu- 
sion, that Britain was among Europe’s least powerful states, is more accurate. 

The British experience is also suggestive of the extent to which Clausewitz’s 
two inseparable facts are not time-specific but are, rather, eternal. Save for ex- 
amples of a political system being fundamentally transformed —as in the case of 
Rome’s transformation from republic to empire—the influence of the relation- 
ship between these two inseparable facts will continue to make itself felt in the 
same manner throughout the history of a nation. In many respects, Victorian 
Britain was unlike its Georgian predecessor and not least because “the drive for 
empire in the eighteenth century had distinctive motives and rationales and gen- 
erated different images and responses within the domestic culture from the im- 
perial project of the nineteenth century.”!” Be that as it may, the contradictory 
relationship between the resources of the nation and the popular will to use 
them, on the one hand, and the consequent military and naval weakness of the 
British state, on the other hand, was a reality confronted not only by Walpole but 
by Pitt the Elder and the Younger, Lord North, Lord Castlereagh, Palmerston, 
Disreali, and Lloyd George. As Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff from December 1941 until June 1946, noted in his diary during Britain’s 
darkest hours of the Pacific War, the problems that Britain’s military and naval 
weaknesses posed for the defense of home and Empire were not new in 1941 but 
had a history stretching back two, if not three, centuries. 

Our reexamination of the British fiscal-military state would seem all the more 
important given that some historians have chosen to apply the fiscal-military 
state model to other states in other periods. “Britain became the strongest mili- 
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tary power in the world, arguably the strongest at any time till them,” observes 
Jeremy Black, “and also the strongest in relative and absolute terms until the 
American century of the present age.”'!° Given the extent to which, largely for 
reasons of domestic politics, the will of the Anglo-American world has been such 
as to prevent the creation of armed forces on the order that the total means at the 
disposal of Britain and America might otherwise suggest possible, such an ob- 
servation assumes a meaning that the author did not perhaps intend. Indeed, 
when one considers the role that absence of will, rather than political or military 
incompetence, has played in the fact that the British and American military ex- 
perience, while marked by some important victories, contains not a few cata- 
strophic defeats, one cannot help but be left with the sense that such an 
observation is not as complimentary as at first blush. 
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